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THE LADY WITHOUT 
JEWELS 




CHAPTER I 

WHICH YOUNG DUNCAN CLOSES HIS LEFT EYE 

|R. THOMAS/' 

The young man at the big table 
before the window whirled about 
alertly in his chair. 

" Yes, Williams. What is it? " 
' Mr. Duncan, your father, sir, wishes you to join 
in the library at once.'* 

The servant spoke loudly, as if for oratorical 
ct. Then slowly, silently, he closed the door 
ind him, and his impassive face seemed to warm a 
le. 

^He seems to be a bit angry, Mr. Thomas," he 
led softly. The door swung open again under his 
seless touch. " All right, sir." It was the ora- 
ical voice once more. " I'll tell him, sir." 
1 



THE LADY WITHOUT JEWELS 

The young man smiled as the rigid back disap- 
peared behind the heavy door, and as he listened to 
the measured, dignified footfall on the stairs. It was 
the kind of a smile that makes any face good to look 
at, for it was warm with hmnan comradeship. And 
it gave this particular face, with its clean-cut, hon- 
est features, its full, steady mouth, its keen, laughing 
gray eyes, a charm that made men trust and women 
like, at first sight, the young fellow in the chair by 
the table. 

The chair, long before Williams was halfway 
down the first flight of stairs, was shoved back with 
a jerk. A good-looking coat was pulled from the 
broad shoulders, was flung into a closet, and was 
replaced by another coat which was immaculate per- 
fection. Shining "pumps" superseded lounging 
slippers. A moment's consideration was given, before 
the glass, to an apparently fatdtless tie. Then the 
young man returned to the table, gathered rapidly 
into orderly piles the confusion of blue-prints, news- 
paper clippings, pamphlets and maps, and lit a cig- 
arette. For a minute he stood staring out of the 
bow window, at the stretch of grass beneath him, the 
heavy iron railing at the farther street, and the tops 
of the stone houses beyond. 

Even as he stood in comparative repose, his full 
six feet of sturdy muscle and bone seemed tense, shak- 
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DUyCAN CLOSES HIS LEFT EYE 

ing for action. Suddenly he laughed aloud, a man's 
hearty laugh, glad with the unreined freedom of a 
boy, and he smote his open palm resoundingly with 
his doubled fist* Immediately he turned on his heel 
and strode out of the room, switched on the light in 
the elevator, pressed the button, and descended to 
the library floor, where his father awaited him. 

Robert Dimcan threw back his bent shoulders and 
rose beside the ebony table, as the young man entered 
the gloomy, heavily curtained room. He, too, was 
tall and straight as he stood, but his body was thin, 
wiry, almost gaunt. The bones of his sallow face 
were prominent, and his eyes were sharp and hard 
under bristling brows. Men who were wrong feared 
and men who were right hated Robert Duncan's eyes. 
The dry, hard exterior of the man was the index of 
a parched soul, and this gave him his power, the 
power of the desert which stands relentlessly in the 
traveler's course. No one went out of the way to 
meet Robert Duncan. Looking upon the two, father 
and son, as they faced each other, one would have 
said, unscientifically perhaps, that Mrs. Robert Dun- 
can must have been a remarkably charming woman. 

•*Well, sir." The rasping, rather high-pitched 
voice fitted Mr. Duncan's appearance admirably. 
** You are up at last." 

"On the contrary, my dear father, I was up at 
8 
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first. I had my coffee in my rooms, two hours before 
you breakfasted in state." 

The young fellow saw the thin line of the mouth op- 
posite him draw perceptibly tighter and the cutting 
eyes narrow wamingly. His nonchalance increased. 

" From which," he added, " I should estimate that 
I was at work about an hour before you arose from 
your curtained and ancestral bed." 

" Working ! " said Mr. Duncan, with a wry sneer. 
*^ Drawing useless plans of things that will never be 
built, I suppose. And this, sir, in the face of the 
fact, that I told you distinctly, last night, that I 
expected you at the office sharply at ten to-day, on 
matters of important business. It is now one o'clock, 
and you are still — er — ^working." 

The young fellow looked at his watch. 

** Really, you know, you exaggerate," he remarked 
with mock earnestness. " It's a bad habit, exaggera- 
tion. And you are usually so accurate. My watch 
shows that it lacks ten minutes of one, and my watch 
is quite three minutes fast. However, we'll let that 
pass." He smiled a pleasant, forgiving smile. 
" Now my dear father " 

" You will kindly omit," interrupted Mr. Duncan 
dryly, "all further references to me in that rather 
annoying phrase. It is annoying, sir, because the 
• dear ' is a patent falsehood, and the * father ' is a 
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DUNCAJSr CLOSES HIS LEFT EYE 

matter of which you are not tending to make me, in 
the smallest way, proud." 

For answer, the young man walked across to the 
front windows. 

^*Do you mind if I raise the shades a bit?" he 
asked respectfully, "I always like to watch you 
when you're in a temper," he added as the light 
flooded in. 

" I am not in a temper." Mr. Dimcan's voice in- 
creased somewhat in volimie, and his eye had that 
dangerous glint in it which usually won wordless vic- 
tories for him. " I am " 

"Father," interrupted the yoimg man, solemnly 
pointing an accusing forefinger at him, " I should like 
this question settled before we go any farther. Are 
you telling the truth? " 

Mr. Dimcan's bony fist struck the table an echoing 
blow. 

" I desire no more of this impertinent and asinine 
interruption, sir." 

" There you are," said his son, with an " I-told- 
you-so " nod of the head. " That proves Fm right. 
You are in a temper. A gentleman never beats per- 
fectly respectable and inoffensive furniture unless he 
is in a temper. Axiom I." 

Mr. Duncan glared impotently a moment. Then 
he sat down and calmed himself by watching his long 
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fingers, as they rattled an Irregular tattoo upon the 
table, until their lonely noise became monotonous. 

" When you are all done with your persiflage," he 
said at last quietly, " I have some very serious mat- 
ters to discuss with you. I'm a rather busy man, 
and I should appreciate your listening to me with 
the respect my years and position deserve, as soon 



" Sure," broke in the young man with the same 
ready smile, minus something of the comradeship, 
with which he had followed the disappearing butler 
some time before. He pulled a chair to the side of 
the table opposite his father and sat down. *^ I'll 
try to be respectful. Go ahead. I'm all ears." 

The phrase gave Mr. Duncan too good an op- 
portunity. 

^^All ears," he said with calculating emphasis. 
** I'm growing to be afraid you are." 

^* Look here." Tom Duncan's smile vanished, and 
the deep voice took something of his father's severity. 
" I want this understood at the beginning. If I cut 
out my good hiunor and get serious, you cut out epi- 
thets and give me a square deal. I may be an ass, 
but I don't care to discuss it with you." 

Mr. Duncan coughed, and immediately hid the ap- 
probation that was loosening the corners of his set 
mouth. 

6 



DUNCAN CLOSES HIS LEFT EYE 

" All right," he said. " I beg your pardon." 

" Granted." 

Again there was the tattoo of the older man's 
fingers on the table. 

" When you were a young boy," he began at last, 
"I had great hopes of you." Young Duncan lit 
another cigarette, and settled more deeply in his 
chair, as if in » expectation of a long story, and the 
older man halted, frowning, until he was quiet. 
'* You had a level head and good steady nerves. You 
were a good fighter. There never was anything 
wild or foolish about you. For a boy you went 
straight to the point. And you worked then. 
Whatever you started at you stuck to until you won. 
Yes, I had great hopes of you. You had your child- 
ish enthusiasms, of course, for things that seemed 
absurd to me, but I expected you would outgrow 
aU that." 

"Is it absolutely necessary," asked his son, "to 
retail all my youthful virtues, in order to get to the 
serious matters we were to discuss? " 

"I think it is." 

Young Duncan shrugged his shoulders. 

"Go on." 

" Well, then you went to college. You cost me a 
good deaL You seemed to have no conception of the 
value of money. Perhaps you decided that, because 
2 7 
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I was rich, money didn't matter. Money always mat- 
ters, my son." 

" I might say something right there," put in the 
younger man, " but I promised not to butt in." 

There was a deadlock between the two pairs of 
eyes for a half minute. The subject was that of an 
ancient feud. 

"You were childishly impractical," went on Mr. 
Duncan emphatically. " But you did good things. 
You were clean and honest. You didn't get your- 
self mussed up with any girls. You didn't get drunk. 
That was worth something," he added, as he saw the 
contemptuous look on his son's face. " You did your 
work well, even if you did take a number of absurd 
courses that could never do you any practical good. 
Then, too, your captaincy of the football team was 
a matter of some pride to me. It proved you had 
some capacity for leadership, although I could not 
approve of the wild actions of the crowd during that 
last game with Harvard. The more subdued and 
dignified contests in strength and endurance were 
more interesting to me. But, all in all, your athletic 
prominence was pleasing, and I still had hopes for 
your future." 

" Now we're working up to the grand climax," re- 
marked the younger man, somewhat bored and to- 
tally unimpressed. He had heard it all before. 

8 



DUISTCAy CLOSES HIS LEFT EYE 

" No, sir. To the anti-climax," retorted Mr. Dun- 
can. **Ever since you graduated, you have devel- 
oped your faults rather than your virtues. You ac- 
quired this craze for architecture, for building 
things. Well, I fell in with that, thinking that it 
might serve our business interests, that I could save 
the exp^ise of a builder in improving our properties. 
I sent you abroad, and I gave you a free hand here. 
And when you were done you could build houses, 
blocks, everything I wanted. I was just congratu- 
kting myself on my foresight and your progress, 
when you suddenly make up your mind that you want 
to build bridges. Bridges, sir ! " 

Mr. Duncan, stirred by his righteous grievance, 
glowered at his son. 

"So all the time and money seemed wasted, be- 
cause of a foolish whim. I didn't want any bridges, 
and, as far as I have been able to discover, nobody 
else wants any of your bridges. There's no money 
in bridges, anyhow, compared to what you can make, 
for me and for yourself, from the houses which I 
want, and which you can build. I declare, sir," said 
Mr. Duncan, his long hands clenching with some- 
thing like emotion, ** such asininity is maddening." 

" You can't help calling names, can you, father? " 

Mr. Duncan paid no heed. 

"Well, I put my foot down, and we — ^we com- 
9 



THE LADY WITHOUT JEWELS 

promised. You were to give me part of your time. 
The rest you were to squander on bridgesr. or 
theaters, or whatever trifles you chose. I put you 
on a salary to bring you to your senses. And what 
happens? The moment you are in our office, you 
begin to criticise. You are brazen enough — brazen 
enough, I say — ^to call my methods, which are those 
of my father and those of all business, unfair, dis- 
honesty unscrupulous. That was one of the words 
you used: ^unscrupulous.' You have not limited 
such accusations to my ears, which would have been 
unpleasant oiough. You have talked it to our in- 
feriors, our employees ; even, once, to a reporter. It 
cost me something, I can tell you, to silence his 
paper. You have talked about our t^iement prop- 
erty in the most unjustifiable language, sir, and have 
even gone so far as to try to insist upon large ex- 
penditures for improvements, which would bring no 
return, absolutely no return. You have made me 
more trouble in six months than all my employees put 
together in six years. And now you fail me in a mat- 
ter of important business, a delay that may cost me 
thousands of dollars. I tell you, sir, it is unbearable. 
There is no sympathy between us. I have been too 
lenient with you. You compel me to lay down the 
law, and to enforce it strictly.*' 
" Go ahead, father.'' 

10 



DUNCAN CLOSES HIS LEFT EYE 

As he said it, the fatal thing happened. It seems 
absurd, of course, and yet, such is the amusing frailty 
of humanity, we are told that nations have fought for 
less. Here were father and son, neither of them wholly 
unreasonable, each with a considerable admiration 
for the other in spite of their differences. They 
would always have had their disagre^nents, for they 
both were vigorous in the matter of their opinions, 
but an actual break might have been easily averted, 
and, incidentally, this story never written, had not 
Toung Duncan, at this critical moment, closed his 
left eye. It was an old trick of his whea he con- 
centrated his mind upon one thing, and harmless 
enough, of course, but it was his father's pet aver- 
sion. He had taken his son to task for it a thousand 
times ; and now, as the shrewd right eye studied him 
expectantly, the simple, unconscious trick became 
an offense, and the offense, by rapid transition, an 
insult. He hated it with an unreasoning hatred. It 
became, in a few seconds, a symbol of opposition and 
disobedience. It was the red rag to a bull, or the 
last straw, or any other proverbial thing you like. 
Where he had been irritated he became suddenly in- 
dignant, and almost before he knew it, he had said 
more than he had intended, more than he really 
meant. 

"You have been my son. You become my em- 
11 
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ployee. You are to give up your bridges and similar 
nonsense. You are to do what I tell you. I hold a 
mortgage on your time. Also on your tongue. One 
word of criticism to anyone, and you are discharged. 
It's my last word to you, sir." 

" Suppose I refuse? " The left eye unfortunately 
was still closed. 

" Refuse, and we part company." 

** Are you quite through, father? " 

" Quite." 

^^ Then it's up to me to do a little plain talking 
myself." The last moments had been something of a 
strain, and Young Dimcan tried to throw it off by 
rising and pacing back and forth. 

" That is not necessary," said his father, the cur- 
rent of his wrath still strong. " You have only to 
choose. There is no room for argument." 

Young Duncan halted in his walk and towered 
above the table. Anger is contagious. He felt the 
symptoms and tried to overcome them, but his voice 
trembled just enough to startle the man who listened. 

^^You said this was going to be a discussion. 
You've had your say. I'm going to have mine and 
you're going to listen." 

Then, as he saw the change in his father's expres- 
sion, he relaxed. 

" And we'll cut out the melodrama from now on," 
12 



DUNCAN CLOSES HIS LEFT EYE 

he said more cheerfully. " There's a lot of comedy in 
this, and perhaps " — ^more seriously — " just a touch 
of tragedy, but I'll endeavor to omit the melodrama. 
You see," he went on, "you don't understand me. 
You never have, and I doubt if you ever will. There 
isn't much sympathy, as you say. The trouble with 
you is that you haven't any imagination. I'm talk- 
ing straight, man to man. Your grandfather had 
red blood in him. He did things, built up, achieved. 
He didn't always find the squarest, most decent way, 
but he got a slice of the world on his shoulders, and 
he lugged it quite a distance before he got through. 
Your father found the slice waiting for him. He 
kept the slic^ but he didn't carry it ahead very far. 
He slowed down and got cautious. Then you came 
along. You didn't care about the scenery on the 
road ahead. You got a bit timid about robbers or 
accidents. It was a pretty good slice, and all you 
wanted to do was to hang on to it. So you marked 
time, built up barricades to protect it, made deals 
your grandfather would have snapped his fingers at, 
and got stale from standing still. No imagination. 
No ambition to get out and do things. Just marking 
time." 

"I have a conception of my responsibilities, if 
that is what you mean," retorted Mr. Duncan, for- 
getting his anger in the desire to justify himself. 

13 
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^^ That isn't what I mean at all," answered the son 
wannly. "You have mighty little conception of 
your real responsibilities, and none at all of your 
opportimities. Now there's the tenement business. 
You've got a responsibility there. That's all I've 
been asking you to put through, just your plain, 
ordinary duty. And you've got an opportunity be- 
yond that. Opportunity ! Lord, I wish I could make 
you see it." The young fellow fairly glowed with en- 
thusiasm. ^ Such a beautiful big job, the kind you 
could work on twenty-four hours a day, and never 
feel it. But you can't see it : the fun of getting your 
shoulders to the wheel and pushing, pushing, till you 
feel things budge; and then a good old yell to clear 
your lungs ; and then more pushing till it moves easy. 
Then to turn it over to somebody who hasn't your 
muscle, and to get busy on something else that's hard. 
By George, it's great ! " 

** Fim," sneered Mr. Duncan. " Do- you know 
what it would cost? " 

" Hang what it would cost ! Make it pay. Life's 
something more than a dirty ledger, anyhow. 
What's the fun of living if you can't take risks, and 
what's the use of living if you can't grow? " 

" A good phrase, sir," nodded Mr. Duncan, " but 
it isn't business. It's moonshine. Your humane 
sentiments regarding our tenement people are doubt- 

14 
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less commendable, but your ignorance of them is 
scarcely so. They are satisfied. So am I. It is wise 
to let well enough alone." 

Young Dimcan pursed his lips thoughtfully over 
the compliment of his ^^ humane sentiments." Then 
he went on with whimsical frankness : 

•* You're giving me too much credit. I'm afraid I 
haven't been thinking much more about the humanity 
of the thing than you have. But, say, how do you 
know they're satisfied? Because they haven't threat- 
ened yet to shoot you on sight? However, that's 
steering away from the point, the point you can't see. 
To get out and do something, that's what I want, 
something stiff, something nobody else has done so 
well; and then to do something else; and to keep it 
up, by Greorge, till the cows come home. That's why 
this confounded rut you've made for yourself, mark- 
ing time around your grandfather's slice, doesn't look 
a bit attractive to me. That's why, when I've nailed 
the house-building proposition good and solid, I want 
to tackle something else. That's why I'm going to 
build bridges, and that's why I'm going after, right 
now, the biggest bridge contract that Europe ever 
tackled." 

Tom Duncan stopped short, his face flushed. His 
father had stiffened at the last words. 

" What do you mean, sir? " 
16 
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" I mean that Rigi bridge in Switzerland," said 
the younger man with a chuckle. " But I got ahead 
of my schedule. There was something else I meant 
to say first. YouVe remarked a number of times that 
I don't know the value of money. Perhaps you're 
right. You put it to me a bit, I admit, when you cut 
me dowiji to that measly salary. If I hadn't had that 
himdred and fifty thousand mother left me, I'd have 
been pretty well tied up, sure enough." 

"And you've been using that, have you?" re- 
marked Mr. Duncan icily. Then, with a gesture of 
utter disgust, he added: "It's no use — absolutely 
no use." 

"I thought you'd take that hard," said his son 
genially. " But, you see, you forced me to it. I had 
to have money for my experiments. It wasn't spent 
for riotous living. Now, to continue what I was say- 
ing, perhaps I don't know the value of money as well 
as I should. I can learn that. But you don't know 
the value of anything else, and I'm afraid you'll never 
learn. And there you are. • You can't understand 
the way I'm going, and I don't like the way you're 
going. As you say, it's no use." 

The repetition of his own words bothered Robert 
Duncan. It was all very well for him to say it was 
" no use," but to hear his son say it, in that business- 
like voice, was another thing. All this personal crit- 
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icism, also, troubled him. He never had listened to 
anything like it from anybody since he had been a 
grown man. It suggested something that had not 
occurred to him before; that his son, also, had a 
grievance. He remembered, too, his angry ultima- 
tum. Perhaps he had gone too far. 

** Do you mean, then," he said incredulously, " that 
you deliberately choose the alternative to my propo- 
sition ? " 

Young Duncan looked him straight in the eyes as 
he answered. 

" That's exactly what I mean," he said. " I don't 
like it, but I guess it's best. Your grandfather 
made broad-gauge railroads, but, by all that's 
strange, those railroads made, in turn, a narrow- 
gauge son, and a narrower gauge grandson. If I 
go on with it, the family'll try running on a single 
track in time, and then it'll topple, as sure as guns. 
It's happened before." 

"And what are you going to do?" asked Mr. 
Duncan, after a moment, still unbelieving. 

" Well, I'm going after that bridge contract 
now. After that, I don't know. It'U take two or 
three years, that bridge." 

" And if you don't get it? " 

" I shaU get it." 

There was a pause. 

17 
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" I shall not back you, you understand. If you 
take this step, you need never come to me for one 
cent of money, or one atom of influence.'' If Young 
Duncan could have known it, it was more of an ap- 
peal than the hard statement that it sounded. 

"Oh, that's understood, of course. I'm on my 
own from now on. I guess I can manage it. I have 
a little nest egg, you know." 

" That will not last long. You are a dreamer, sir, 
and dreams do not come true, not in this very prac- 
tical world." 

" My dreams have got to come true, and it isn't 
half as prosaic and practical a world as you think 
it is." 

Mr. Duncan sat silent for a full moment, and, 
during that pause, he repented a dozen times his 
angry words that had made this possible. If he 
could have gone back and said it all again, it would 
have been very different. It did not occur to him that 
he could withdraw them or say, truthfully enough, 
that he had not meant them. He was not of the 
withdrawing kind. To his stubborn mind the real 
fact of the matter was that his son was unreasonable. 
What seemed to him the boy's ingratitude wounded 
his pride. He rose to his feet, thin and straight and 
rigid as ever. 

** Since we have come to our conclusion," he said, 
18 



DUNCAN CLOSES HIS LEFT EYE 

his rasping voice hoarse, ^^ we need to continue this 
conference no longer.^ 

^^ There's one thing more I wanted to say," said his 
son. ^ I didn't come down this morning, because the 
time clean got away from me. I was on a pretty big 
problem this morning; on my bridge plans, you know. 
I didn't realize I'd worked an hour, and the whole 
morning was gone. I don't suppose you understand 
that, quite." 

Mr. Duncan made no sign. 

^* Well," added Tom Duncan, with a gleam of tri- 
umph, " I solved the problem, anyhow." 

There was another pause. 

** If you need my help, father," he went on, " over 
that Harkins job, I'll put it through for you before 
I go. It won't take long, and I don't want to leave 
you in the lurch, of course." 

"I shall not need you, sir, under the circum- 
stances," said Mr. Duncan with an effort. 

"Then — ^I suppose — ^I'd better rim along." 
Young Duncan came around the table. He put out 
his hand. " Good-by, father." He hesitated as the 
older man ignored him. "No hard feelings now," 
he added. " Wish me luck." 

Some latent impulse got the better of Mr. Dun* 
can's determination. His hand reached out to meet 
his son's. 
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" I wish you luck, sir," he said. His arm dropped 
back stiffly to his side. ^^ It is the only thing that 
may save you," he added. 

^ Thank you, father. Good luck to you." The 
young fellow turned and strode out of the library. 

Mr. Duncan stood still a full moment after the 
door had closed. Then, haltingly, as if his body were 
cramped from one position, he crossed to the wall 
and pushed a button. 

" I shall not have any luncheon, Williams," he said 
as the door opened. " You may bring me a whisky- 
and-soda — ^here." 
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CHAPTER II 




IN WHICH APPEAB TWO LADIES IN 8EAECH OF 
BYWAYS 

|T wanted only a short half hour of sail- 
ing time when a superabundantly 
healthy, superlatively well-clad young 
man climbed the gang plank of the 
Mirmesaba in three or four long 
bounds. He waited at the top for his companion, an 
austere-looking person in black, who, weighted down 
with two heavy bags, marched after him with meas- 
ured step ; and, as he waited, the big fellow glanced 
up and down the scattered line of fellow-passengers 
who were leaning by the rail. It seemed like a new 
world to Yoimg Duncan, although the setting was 
familiar enough. He was no longer an idling looker- 
on. He felt himself part of all the noisy activity 
about him. The squeak of the laden trucks, the 
scream of the winches swinging cargo into the hold, 
and the hoarse, shouted commands were music to him ; 
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and the hurrying, uniformed figures stirred his eager 
pulse ; and the sunlight which coated the white paint 
was the warmest, most brilliant sunlight he had ever 
seen. He took a deep breath and smiled. And be- 
cause many of the people at the rail were staring at 
him curiously, and because the Tom Duncan smile 
was particularly irresistible that morning, answering 
smiles lightened spontaneously a dozen and more 
faces. What a benefactor a man with a smile is in a 
human world of ready imitation! 

" This is going to be a lark, Williams.** 

" Yes, sir,'' said Williams soberly. " Which way, 
sir? " he added after a moment, during which Young 
Duncan was gazing absorbedly at a group com- 
posed of an elderly gentleman, an elderly lady and 
two younger ladies, daughters perhaps, who had 
turned and were walking slowly away down the deck. 

"Oh, of course,'* he said, with apologetic haste. 
** Pm sorry. I forgot the bags. Come along." 

A few minutes later he opened the door of the 
snug outside stateroom. 

" Chuck the bags anywhere, Williams," he said. 
**I know they're heavy. You were quite right in 
waking me up out there. They must have tugged 
your muscles a bit, eh? " 

** It wasn't that, sir." Williams began to arrange 
things methodically. 
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" It wasn't that, eh? " 

'' No, sir." 

Tom Duncan watched him whimsically. He liked 
Williams, and he had discovered long ago that Will- 
iams had rather miusual gifts of observation and 
common sense. " Well, what was it, then? " 

" If you'll pardon me, sir, for saying so, you were 
staring at the young ladies, sir. They were embar- 
rassed, and people were noticing, sir. I thought I 
ought to warn you, sir." 

Tom Duncan burst into a hearty laugh. 

** I don't know what Fm going to do without you, 
Williams," he said. "I need somebody like you to 
keep me straight." 

The servant turned on him quickly. 

" Won't you let me go with you, sir? " he asked. 

**What?" 

« rd like to, sir." 

There was more feeling in his voice than the young 
fellow had heard in all the years he had known him. 
He put his hand almost affectionately on the butler's 
shoulder. 

" That's awfully good of you, Williams," he said 
and paused. " But, you see," he went on ruefully, " I 
can't afford it. I'm a poor adventurer now, you 
know, and I've got -to cut out luxuries. And you're 
a luxury, Williams." 
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" I'll pay my own way, if you will let me, sir. I've 
some money, sir." A note of pride joined with the 
entreaty. Tom Duncan heard it and laughed. 

"Oho! so you're a financier, too. Influence of 
environment, eh, Williams? But," becoming serious, 
** it won't do, of course. Mr. Duncan would be lost 
without you. It wouldn't be a square deal by him, 
would it? And then, besides, I don't want you to 
spend your good money following me on a wild-goose 
chase around the world. No, you stick to your job, 
Williams, but I'm much obliged all the same." 

Keen disappointment showed in Williams's face for 
an instant. Then he was back in his old place again, 
imperturbable, respectful. 

" Very well," he said. " Just as you say, sir. Is 
everything all right, sir?" he added. 

"Of course, and I'm very grateful, Williams." 
Mechanically Young Duncan's hand went into his 
pocket. 

" If you please, sir, I'd rather not." 

The young fellow looked up in quick surprise, and 
his hand slipped out, empty and open, to seize the 
butler's in a hearty grasp. 

" I'm a bit thick, I guess," he said. " You're a 
mighty good sort, Williams, old chap. Good luck to 
you." 

"(Jood-by, sir." The servant dropped the hand 
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almost guiltily, and turned away. At the door he 
stopped, and cleared his throat nervously. 

** I just wanted to say," he stammered, ** that if 
you need any money, I have some I'd like you to 
have. Good-by, sir.'* 

He dodged through the doorway as if overtaken by 
a sudden terror. The door closed behind him, how- 
ever, with scarcely a soimd. 

Yotmg Duncan started to follow him, but he went 
only a few steps. Instead, he took out a cigarette 
and lit it, regardless of rules. At last he grinned 
jovially. 

"Bless his loyal heart," he said aloud. "But 
that would be a joke. Borrowing money from Will- 
iams. Oh, well, stranger things have happened, I 
suppose. And he sure had me to rights about that 
girL FU have to be excessively distant from now on, 
just to put myself straight. I wonder who she is." 
Mr. Thomas Van Alstyne Duncan was not in the 
least a susceptible yoimg man. In fact he had been 
the despair of those young matrons whose avocation 
is known vulgarly as " matchmaking." He had 
kept his mind too busy ever since he entered college, 
to allow his heart to wander into any lackadaisical 
lapses of youthful sentimentalities. As to affairs of 
a baser sort, one look at his honest face would have 
convinced the veriest cynic. With him that was 
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taken for granted, which explains, of course, his un- 
spoken contempt at his father's grudging praise of 
his clean life. Entangling alliances never had in- 
terested him. He never had had the time to fall in 
love. 

As a natural result — or perhaps it was the cause — 
he had thought very little about women. What few 
generalities he had developed regarding the sex were 
not particularly to its credit. He had little or no 
sympathy with the artificial things upon which most 
of the women whom he had met squandered their 
time, and he never had found a woman who had any 
honest sympathy with the real things in which he 
was interested. He had seen his old friends marry 
and settle down. Indeed, he had assisted perfuncto- 
rily at a number of the solemn, conventional affairs^ 
and his presents had usually been ^^ in the main show 
case,'* as he put it. " Settle down ! " Was there 
ever a narrower, more bloodless, more futile phrase 
invented? And yet it fitted. Yes, it fitted. It 
turned life into a machine-like routine, a kind of 
chivalrous self-burial in an tmdergroimd treadmill. 
What kind of real ambition to climb up could any 
man have who had, of his own free will, settled down? 
He had seen some of his friends already in the di- 
vorce court. He was sorry about it, of course. But 
he had remarked to himself, without a particle of 
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cynicisin, that, after all, if a man wanted to have his 
balloon go up high, he naturally had to throw over 
the sand bags that were holding him down. 

He was, in fact, one of the aggressive young bach- 
elors about whom numerous American women com- 
plain in one breath and rave in the next, and for 
whom and whose freedom these same women are, per- 
haps, partly to blame. And to be optimistic and 
truthful at once, he was likewise one of the aggressive 
young bachelors to whom some superior American 
woman — a larger class than we are always given 
credit for— who has neither complained nor raved, 
proves that progress and matrimony do not neces- 
sarily form a hopeless paradox. A good deal of an 
egoist, like most young men with dominant ambition 
and will power, and yet a good deal of a dreamer, as 
his father had said ; something of an unconscious sen- 
timentalist, and, withal, a warm, human, virile per- 
son, with very determined youthful ideals unsullied 
as yet by experience; this suggests the character of 
Thomas Duncan, and there are thousands essentially 
like him, in spite of the groans and headshakings of 
our elders. 

After a further moment or two of reflection, Mr. 
Duncan extracted a cap from one of his bags and 
proceeded to the deck, where, in order to carry out 
his resolve to be ^^ distant," he tramped up and down, 
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searching eagerly for the group of four which had 
caught his attention. It was soon obvious, however, 
that his resolution was being carefully kept for him 
by the other persons involved. The elderly gentle- 
man with the military moustaches and the frown, and 
the elderly lady with the gentle face and the rather 
old-fashioned clothes, and the short, very stylishly 
dressed girl with the veil had completely disappeared, 
and, with them, the tall girl whose brown hair and 
tanned skin and simple brown tailor-made suit had 
blended so perfectly, and whose brown eyes, he re- 
membered now, had fallen abashed before his steady, 
intruding, decidedly impertinent stare. He gave it 
up at last and watched the big boat cast off its 
moorings and drift slowly down the river. When 
they were well out of the harbor, he turned, thought- 
fully, and went into the smoking room. There he 
sat down, scarcely noticing his companions, and^ 
lighting a cigar, continued his reverie. 

As he had watched the ragged sky line of the city 
slowly fade away, and all the old familiar landmarks 
pass and disappear, his buoyant mood had left him. 
The sense of double home-leaving came over him; 
memory became clear and poignant ; and the future, 
for which he was giving it all up, seemed vague and 
blurred. It was not that he had any misgivings, but, 
somehow, out here on the wide waters, he felt be- 
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latedly the wrench of the good-by to his father, and 
their parting, perfunctory handshake. Of course he 
had the truth on his side, he said to himself, but, he 
added — ^with the certain academic joy in the use of 
opposing words which is characteristic of those who 
have recently acquired a vocabulary, as well as of 
those who teach them to acquire it — ^perhaps his 
father, as well, had some valuable facts up his sleeve. 
He began to wonder, in momentary self-abasement, 
whether he had been entirely fair with the older man ; 
whether, after all, he had not owed him something, in 
service and in respect, which he had forgotten or neg- 
lected to pay. 

Into how deep a depression his volatile tempera- 
ment might have plunged him it is hard to say, had 
not fat fingers clutched at his sleeve, and snatched 
him out of himself. 

" Dis boadt, it vass a nice big boadt," volunteered 
a guttural voice at his elbow, " It vass perfegtly 
safe, eh vat?" 

Young Duncan looked up, annoyed. A shapeless, 
very fat body half sat, half reclined beside him. It 
seined to cling, by sheer weight, to the outer edge 
of the seat and to the upper edge of the cushioned 
back. Between, it slumped heavily, and the gray- 
ish, somewhat soiled waistcoat was wrinkled in a dozen 
irregular rolls. The coat, of similar material, which 
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fell away at either side, seemed held in place only by 
the tight, almost bursting sleeves. The stumpy legs 
barely reached the floor, and the mass of flesh lurched 
back and forth with the slight motion of the boat in 
the ocean swell. Above the squat neck was a round 
bullet head, grotesquely small for the body and stuck 
out at an angle by the man's position. The face was 
red and freckled ; the hair was red and cropped in a 
short pugilistic pompadour ; the moustaches were red 
and bristling, and the little eyes were blue and, at 
the moment, almost childishly innocent and wistful. 
Young Duncan grinned and forgot his annoyance. 

•* Where did you come from? " he asked. 

" Me? " The German looked at him with benevo- 
lent surprise from the comer of his eyes. ** I vass 
here since I come apoard. I vass scared, und I 
schmoke to forget it. Den I vass sleepy, und I 
schmoke to keep avake. I schmoke fifteen cents' vorth 
of cigars alretty. It iss too much. It costs me a 
lot of money before I get across, eh vat? " 

'^ I should think so," said Duncan with becoming 
gravity. " But you needn't worry. The boat's all 
right." 

"Iss it so?" He puffed at the cheap cigar. 
** Dot is goot. I haf nefer peen across since I come 
across, und den I vass a liddle feller. Mine fadder 
died, und my mutter died, und I runned avay. It 
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Yass at Strassburg, iind I vass sixteen, und I come 
across to America. You vass an American, eh vat? " 

" Oh, yes.'' He had time only to affirm it. 

"It iss vat I t'ink, yess,'* his new companion 
boomed on complacently. ^^ It iss a greadt country. 
Goot pay. You make money fast. Veil, I get a chob 
mit a mason und bricklayer, und I make money, not 
much for an American but much for a Grerman. Und 
pye und pye I do business for mineself. Und I 
make more money. Und den I get married, und I 
vass elected a selectman. De German vote it iss big 
in Pottsbrich — dot iss vere I lif — ^und I make more 
money. It iss all right, eh vat? " 

Young Duncan nodded. Occasional assent seemed 
to be all that was needed. 

" Und den de time it vass going py fast. You find 
out, young feller. The older you iss, de faster. Yess. 
It is so." The bullet head wagged up and down 
solemnly to affirm this philosophy. ** Und den, pye 
mid pye, de Grerman vote iss not so strong, und I 
vass not selectman any more. Und den my vife died. 
Dot vass bad. She vass a goot voman, a fery goot 
Toman. Und den business got bad, und I had made 
my pile, anyhow. Und I got de hevmweh. Und I 
say to mineself : ^ See, America vass a fine place to 
make money, und de money I haf made. Goot. But 
Germany it vass de place to lif. I go back, und I 
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am rich. I loaf de rest of my life.' So — ^pye imd 
pye I get a ticket und — ^und — ^here I am, eh vat? " 

He looked amiably at Young Duncan, and, find- 
ing that his cigar was out, lit the torn butt wheezily, 
with imminent danger to the bristling mustache. 
"You nefer peen to Germany, eh vat?'' he sug- 
gested, when the operation was accomplished. 

" Oh, yes, I've been there two or three times." 

"Two or free times?" The fat man stopped, 
puffed hard at the remains of the cigar, and then 
asked half eagerly, half fearfully : " You haf peen in 
Strassburg? " The question was too important for 
the customary interrogatory, " eh vat? " 

" Yes." 

The Grerman took a long breath. 

" It iss a goot place, eh vat? " 

" It's a fine old town," said Duncan heartily. 

" Ah! " The little blue eyes were bright with en- 
thusiasm. " It vass so. You are right. It vass de 
finest place in de vorld. You — ^you know vun Hein- 
rich Meyer ven you vass dere? " 

Tom Duncan smiled and shook his head. Then, 
seeing his companion's disappointment, he said : " I 
was there only a day or two, you know. I didn't get 
acquainted very much." 

"Veil, anyhow," said the fat man with a sigh, 
" you are a goot feller. You must haf a drink mit 
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me. You haf peen to Strassburg. Donnerwetter! it 
is goot. But it iss too bad you know not Heinrich 
Meyer." And before Yoimg Duncan could stop him, 
he was off on a train of reminiscence which was 
broken only by the sound of the luncheon bugle. 

As Duncan arose to go, the pudgy fingers which 
had introduced them detained him. 

" Vun minute, please, Mr. — vat iss it your name 
iss?" 

" Van Alstyne is my alias." 

"Your ailyess?" The German was puzzled. 
"But, anyhow," he added jovially, " it iss too long, 
. vatefer it iss. I call you Van. My name iss Zim- 
merman, August Zimmerman." 

" That may be the soubriquet your parents gave 
you," said Tom Duncan, considerably diverted, ** but 
your name is Eh What." 

"Soubrikay? Vat iss it? Eh Vat? Ah, it iss 
goot. Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!" His big body 
shook with good humor. " Here iss my hand. Ve 
are goot friends, now, eh vat? " 

" Of course. You come from Strassburg, and I've 
been in Strassburg. That's enough to make real hard- 
boiled cement, isn't it?" Duncan was thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

" Yess," said the fat man eagerly. " But I vant 
to tell you somedings. You know I toldt you I vass 
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scared. Ha, ha, ha ! " Again the huge body shook. 
" Und you believed it. Now I tell you de truth. I 
vass lonely. I vanted to talk mit you efer since you 
sit down here. Und I t'ink hard. Und pye und pye 
I got an idea. It iss a joke. You t'ink I am scared. 
But no, I like de vater, but dere iss nobody here I 
know. Now ve are friends, und your name is Van. 
It iss a goot joke, eh vat? " 

Young Duncan rose and stretched his legs. 

" You're all right. Eh What,'' he said. ** You're 
a credit to Pottsbridge and the selectman's office. 
But don't you try that kind of humor in Strassburg, 
imless you want to go to jail. I've been there since 
you have, you know. Next time you get lonely, just 
look me up and tell me you're scared. It'll go with 
me, but don't try it in Strassburg." 

And, entirely at peace with himself again, he found 
an out-of-the-way seat at one of the side tables in the 
saloon, from which, he discovered, he was able to 
study the graceful lines of the back of the young lady 
in brown at the captain's table. The short girl with 
the striking clothes sat beside her, but, search as he 
would and did, he could see nothing of the elderly 
gentleman with the moustaches, or the old-fashioned 
lady with the gentle face. He ate his luncheon with 
considerable reUsh, regaling his mind with the episode 
of the fat Grerman and with the mystery of the lady 
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in brown. From which it may be gathered that Mr. 
Thomas Van Alstjne Duncan was no respecter of 
persons. 

When two days had passed. Young Duncan had 
made up his mind to a number of things. In the 
first place, the girl in brown was not pretty. She 
1 was beautiful. The mere line and cut of her face 
were not extraordinary. Her chin was too round, 
for one thing. It lacked that pert little peak of the 
conventionally attractive American girl. Her cheeks 
were a trifle too round also. Her nose was irregular, 
and slightly too small for her face. But her eyes 
were glorious, lustrous brown, half laughing, half 
pensive. When she smiled — ^he had seen her smile 
fourteen times by actual count — ^wonderful rows of 
even white teeth flashed into view. And then there 
were her eyebrows! Such filmy, graceful threads 
woven in so perfect a rounding line! Young Dun* 
can entirely forgave the fool poet who indited son- 
nets to his lady's eyebrow. If " his lady " possessed 
eyebrows half as beautiful as these — ^which was, of 
course, impossible — they deserved many more than 
fourteen lines. 

These were matters of exterior. -It was the intan- 
gible, indefmable, inward something, which lightened 
and wanned the face, that made for beauty, of course. 
He had seen a hundred moods come and go on that 
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face, and he frankly liked them all. Further, he 
decided that here was a personality, something 
in a world of feminine shams, which latter, by 
way, were expressed fairly accurately in the pei 
of the brown lady's short companion* 

In other words. Young Duncan had made ei 
lent use of his time, and to his credit it maj 
added that, in outward appearances, at any rat€ 
had been as ''distant" as his own resolution 
manded, or as the most proper and discreet gei 
man would have required. He was, however, wh 
dissatisfied. One of the things to which he had n 
up his mind was that, if he were to do anything n 
than merely surreptitiously observe the lady in br< 
he must be unconventionally, perhaps rudely, 
gressive. 

It happened, therefore, that toward nightfall 
second day out, when the brown lady's short c 
panion left her alone on the deck, Young Dur 
leaned against the rail beside her, and remai 
simply : 

" I should like very much to know you, if y< 
let me." 

The girl looked up without a trace of embarr 
ment in her manner, and her clear brown eyes scar 
his face so searchingly that he took refuge in a 
tional words. 
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*' I said to myself before we sailed," he went on, 
" that you were the only person on board I really 
wanted to know/' 

" I suppose," she said slowly, ** that I should con- 
sider that a compliment." 

He was relieved that her voice was rich and musi- 
cal. The relation of voice to personality was one of 
his hobbies. Perhaps his satisfaction appeared to be 
increased confidence. 

** Not at all. I was merely explaining why I came 
to you. It isn't exactly conventional. Of course I 
didn't mean it as an insult." 

^^A compliment is a strong weapon against a 
woman," mused the girl, still studying his face. 
"Perhaps you thought it would overcome any 
scruples I might have about the — the proprieties." 

" Now you are deliberately misunderstanding me, 
and I'm frank to say I thought better of you than 
that." Young Duncan straightened up. His man- 
ner became punctilious, deferential. " I have prob- 
ably made a mistake. I ^" 

"I am not deliberately misunderstanding you," 
said the girl steadily. ** I am deliberately trying to 
understand you. As for the proprieties, I fear that 
I care less for them than I should. I am glad to 
know interesting people, to gain valuable friends. It 
doesn't matter so much how it comes about, does it? " 
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A momentary doubt seized Young Duncan, a c 
alrous desire to protect her from everybody, € 
himself. 

^^ I don't know about that. Perhaps the usual ' 
is better. I shouldn't want to see you make it a : 
to welcome everybody who approached you the ' 
I have. Fll try to get some credentials." 

^^I shan't make it a rule," she said, smiling 
him for the first time. " But I think — ^I shall m 
this an exception." 

" I tell you what you do," suggested Young E 
can eagerly. "Put me on probation. If I d 
make good, I'll drop out whenever you say the woi 

He put out his large hand, and a slender, glc 
hand dropped within it, frankly, for a second. 

" Now," he said, with a deep breath, ** my : 
name is Thomas Van Alstyne Duncan. I'm on 
ship's books as T. Van Alstjme, without the Dun< 
You see, I'm off on an adventure, and it's rather j 
saic to be an adventurer under your own name." 

He saw her inquiring look. 

" That's absolutely the only reason. I did it 
impulse ; foolish, I guess." 

** It is part of my rather youthful requiremei 
she remarked whimsically. "It makes you n 
interesting." 

" I'll tell you the whole story later," he decla: 
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assured within himself that he would not be able to 
help it. ** But to go on, Fm a Yale man, a New 

Yorker, of good family *^ 

" You really needn't catalogue yourself,'' laughed 
the girl. " I don't intend to. I'm plain Jane 
Spencer, and my friend, who will totally disapprove 
of my taking you on probation, as you put it, is Miss 
Marie Annabelle Smith." 

" And the elderly gentleman with the moustaches, 
and the gentle lady with the old-fashioned clothes? " 
asked Young Duncan. 

" You are observing and — rather inquisitive," she 
added, with a piquant shake of the head. ^^ They were 
her father and my mother, respectively. Incidentally, 
I like old-fashioned clothes. Is there any other in- 
formation ^" 

" Yes," interrupted Young Duncan, rejoicing In 
his own impudence. ** Are they on board? " 
** Of course not. They came down to see us off." 
" TheiS you two girls are traveling alone? " 
" We are. Have you — ^any objection? " This last 
was mocking. 

" Distinctly. I don't Uke it." 
** My heart is broken, Mr. Van Alstyne, at your 
disapproval." 

Whereupon they both laughed delightedly, for no 
very obvious reason. 
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" But, seriously," said Young Duncan, the smil 
still on his lips, ^^ I think it unwise. America 
giris '' 

" That's what my mother says," interrupted th 
girl. "The gentle lady with the old-fashione 
clothes, you know," she mimicked gayly. *^ But we\ 
both of us followed Baedeker all over Europe wit 
chaperons, and we're quite tired of it. So we pei 
suaded our families to let us come alone this tim< 
and we're going to see some of the untouristed placei 
the byways, you know. We're adventurers, too, yo 
see, Mr. Van Alstyne." 

" Why don't you call me Duncan? " he asked ii 
relevantly. 

" Haven't you always heard, Mr. Van Alstyn< 
that girls love romance and adore assumed, rathe 
high-sounding — not old-fashioned — ^names? Wh^ 
any story will show you that, particularly the stori( 
written by men. Besides," she went on flippantly 
" I really can't attach the importance of more tha 
one name ^" 

At this juncture Miss Marie Annabelle Smith aj 
peared in a different dress from that in which she ha 
vanished, in a dress which, indeed, the observin 
Young Duncan had not seen before. She eyed Mij 
Spencer severely. She was excessively frigid ov< 
the introduction. She was ostentatiously ill at eas 
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Thereafter conversation lagged into melancholy 
commonplace, and shortly Mr. Van Alstyne excused 
himself and strode, entirely satisfied with himself and 
with Miss Jane Spencer, down the deck to the smok- 
ing room, where he insisted that a fat, puzzled, but 
docile Grerman should join him in a toast to ^^ all ad- 
ventures, adventurers, and adventuresses." 

That evening a steward handed Miss Spencer a 
note which read: 

" Tdl Miss Marie Annabelle Smith that I am the son of 
Robert Duncan, the millionaire. This garish and noisy fact 
will not interest you, but it may bring peace to her soul." 

In the morning another steward knocked at the 
door of Mr. Duncan's room. 

*' Here enters the motif of the scrap of paper, the scented 
note,** he read. "I borrowed the scent. Your name is Van 
Alstyne. The shock of a double life would totally upset the 
person in question. I am in disgrace. Being an adventurer, 
yoa must Save me.'* 

After breakfast Miss Spencer received another 
note. 

'* I am a Van Alstyne of the old Van Alstynes. My great- 
grandfather Van Alstyne was originally a blacksmith, but he 
was also fortunate. Result: the family became old and re- 
spected. It's one of the finest finenesses on Fifth Avenue, 
and I can't prove an alibi. Try it." 
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That afternoon Miss Marie Annabelle Smith re- 
ceived Mr. Van Alstyne most graciously. She was 
a birdlike little person, with trilling laughter which 
sounded as if it had been rehearsed, with a semi- 
English accent, and with coy little mannerisms that 
were repeated very precisely and accurately. She 
monopolized the conversation for more than an hour, 
chatting nonchalantly of sociological problems, of 
Maeterlinck, of the decline of the Church, of 
Whistler, and of a trip she had made on the Sahara 
the year before. She soon had Young Duncan com- 
pletely silenced and frankly amazed. Miss Spencer 
spoke only when she was appealed to for support on 
some particular point. And Miss Marie Annabelle 
Smith chirruped along happily, charmingly, learn- 
edly, until it began to grow dusk. Then, according 
to her invariable custom, she excused herself to pre- 
pare for dinner. 

When she had gone. Young Duncan drew in a deep 
breath and expelled it in a noisy sigh. Then he 
looked across at Miss Spencer, who was studying him 
again, after her habit, with very whimsical, very 
merry eyes. 

** Lord," he said solemnly, as if he were making an 
astounding statement, " that girl has a brain ! " 

** She's a very brilliant girl," assented Miss Spen- 
cer. "Do you know, I was very unfair to her in 
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that note I sent you. It wasn't a nice thing to do, 
but it was your fault." She nodded at him with a 
pretty Kttle grimace. " I*m not to blame if I have a 
sense of humor, am I? I can't help it if I see all the 
funny things in people. I suppose I really ought 
to keep them to myself, but it was such a good 
chance, wasn't it?" 

" You've known her a long time? " queried Young 
Duncan. 
"Ever since we were youngsters. We went to 
, school together, and from there to college. She al- 
I ways led her class. And, in spite of that foolish 
I note, I do admire her and like her a great deal." 

'* What gets me is that a girl with the brain she 
[ has can do the things she does." 
** Isn't it the eternal feminine? " 
"It's the external feminine, all right. Folderol 
dothes and soda-water manners." He threw up his 
hands in disgust. ** Now, you're not like that. 
You're a good, level-headed pal." 

"You have only seen one side of me, and there 
are, at least, six hundred and forty-one sides to every 
woman." 
"Bosh." 

"And you've known me one day," scoffed Miss 
Spaicer. 
" Pve known you years," said Mr. Van Alstyne. 
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The days ran on rapidly now, too rapidly for 
Young Duncan. In the smoking room there was al- 
ways fat August Zimmerman. Old " Eh What," as 
Young Duncan persistently called him, proved to be 
more than a matter of humor. He was a builder. 
That was a point in common. Little by little, more- 
over. Young Duncan discovered that he was not the 
usual piler of stones and brick for profit. His work 
had been a profession, almost an art with him. He 
never had lost his old-world standards, and he seetned 
transformed when he talked of it, his little blue eyes 
alight, his clumsy arms gesticulating, his gross body 
instinct with power. 

"Pye und pye,'* he said proudly, a dozen times 
during the week, " you go to Pottsbrich. Den you 
see. Ach, but it iss lofly. ^ Built py August Zim- 
merman.' It iss for me a grafestone, eh vat? " 

Young Duncan, however, spent most of his time 
on deck, in one shaded comer which was held against 
all comers. He never failed to be there toward night- 
fall, when the approach of dinner foretold the exit 
of Miss Marie Annabelle Smith. The half-hour twi- 
light chats with Jane Spencer were always the cli- 
max of the day. 

One night he told her, as he had promised, " the 
whole story.'* 

" I'm sorry for your father," she said slowly, when 
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he had finished. " That's my first impulse. He cared 
more than you think. I'm certain of that." 

"Perhaps." 

" And then, of course, I admire your independence 
and your courage." She chose her words judicially. 
" You deserve to win." 

This was all she said. Young Duncan was frankly 
piqued, and showed it. 

" That wasn't half eulogistic enough, was it? " she 
remarked. 

"No." 

" Men are funny," laughed the girl. " Sometimes I 
think they're almost as funny as women, though, of 
course, you'd say that's extreme." 

Those evening talks were. Young Duncan admit- 
ted to himself, different from anything he ever had 
conceived possible with a woman. Jane Spencer was 
essentially womanly, but there was no evasion about 
her, no coquetry, no artificial or conventional pose. 
She was real, and he could deal with her as with a 
reality. 

One night when Miss Smith delayed longer than 
usual over her toilet, he called the girl's attention 
to a couple skulking off in the dusk to a retired 
comer. 

" This love business makes me sick," he volunteered. 

** Love business," said Miss Spencer. " That's not 
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a bad name for it. It seems to be quite a prof esi 
with some people." 

"Ever tried it?'* suggested Young Duncan i 
denly. 

The girl laughed outright. 

" You are abrupt, Mr. Van Alstyne," she s 
'• Have you? '' 

" No.'' 

" Did you ever want to? '* 

Tom Duncan looked down at her inquiringly, 
was leaning on the rail, gazing out at the darker 
waters. 

" Never,*' he said. 

" That's strange," she remarked, after a mom 
" If you hadn't said that, I wouldn't have beli( 
it. It's because you're a man, I guess," 

" What do you mean? " 

" I mean," she said slowly, " that a woman is 
ferent. I've hated that sort of thing always, and 
I've understood the girls who do it. Yes, almost 
vied them. It's weak and foolish, of course." 

Young Duncan waited, feeling all at once 
warm, pulsing personality beside him. Sometl 
wholly new to him thrilled him in that moment. 

**Yes, a woman longs to be loved," went on 
girl. "It doesn't matter whether she's a gay 1 
terfly of a girl, or a drab little person like me. Tl 
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are times when it seems to me that it's what women 
are for, to love and to be loved. It soimds rather 
frantic, doesn't it?" 

Yomig Duncan did not answer. His hand held 
hard to the rail. 

" But it isn't frantic at all," she continued dream- 
ily. " It's true. Every woman wants real love, and 
there are times when she almost craves even the coun- 
terfeit. I don't care who she is. If you were that 
man you pointed out, I could very easily be that 
girl. That's what I mean." 

Young Duncan stood very erect and tense. He 
took out a cigar and lit it, and his fingers trembled. 
" But you are not that man," said the girl. 
**No." 

" It was a crazy thing to say, anyhow." 
" It was worse than that." 
"Worse?" 

" Yes, it was dangerous." Young Duncan spoke 
with ostentatious control. " I'm only human, you 
know. And — ^well — ^I understand that chap better 
than I did." 

The startled girl faced him, flattening herself 
against the post as if in involuntary retreat. 

" Oh, I'm sorry," she spoke softly, but Young Dun- 
can could hear her frightened intake of breath. " I 
didn't think. It wasn't really true, of course. It 
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was a mood'. I was just trying to be fair, to be char 
itable. I was just thinking aloud. It was ver 
wrong of me." 

** Now you're worrying about nothing," declare 
Young Dimcan comfortingly. " It's all right. An 
you've made me a lot more charitable myself, don' 
you see? " 

" It was contemptible." The girl was judging hei 
self with increasing bitterness. " I'm ashamed — s 
ashamed. I don't understand how I said it at al 
but — that's nothing new. I'm a plain little fool.'* 

" I understand, if you don't," said Young Due 
can, eager to protect her from herself. 

** What will you think of me? " She was almost o 
the verge of tears. 

" Do you care much about that? " 

"Of course I care. Not a bit sentimentally, c 
course. Ugh, how idiotic it all is ! " 

Young Duncan impulsively linked his arm in hen 
and led her, unresisting, down the deck. They cam 
to their chairs, which stood in the brilliant glare c 
the lights, and there they sat down. 

" Now," he said, " we're out of the idiotic zon< 
Let's be sensible. Here's my philosophy: Love is 
matter of leisure. If we stayed on board this shi 
long enough, with nothing else to do, I'd probabl 
ask you to marry me." 
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" I should hate you if you did," she declared de- 
fiantly. 
1 " Well, Fm not going to. I shall probably forget 
I you ever existed as soon as we land over there. I'm 
going to be busy, understand? Further, you doh*t 
love me and I know it, and I don't love you and 
you know it. That's straight enough, isn't it? 
Now can we go back and be good pals again? " 

Their hands met under the light, but she smiled at 
him ruefully. 

"I wish I could have said that first," she said. 
"You had * the drop on me,' as they say out West. 
It's my pride, I suppose." 

"We said it together," remarked Young Duncan 
cheerfully, " and I vocalized it, that's all." 

She leaned back in her chair and studied him in her 
familiar, whimsical way. 

" I think we'll call that probation over," she said 
at last. " You have * made good,' as you call it." 
It was a raw, dripping day when the big ship 
crowded its way up to the dock at Tillbury, and the 
journey to London was gloomy and depressing. 
Young Duncan, however, sitting beside August Zim- 
merman in a smoking compartment, was fairly boil- 
ing over with enthusiasm. Nine days of leisure had 
made him keen for the work ahead, and he could 
scarcely wait for it to begin. 
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When his bags and trunk were hoisted to the top 
of a waiting hansom at St. Pancras, however, he 
turned to the two girls, who, thanks to his help, were 
also ready to start for their hotel. 

" Well, it's good-by," he said cheerily. ** I prob- 
ably shan't see you again. I'll be less than a week 
in London. And busy — ^gorgeously busy. Where 
do you go from here? " 

" We may motor a bit," chirruped Miss Marie An- 
nabelle Smith. 

"And we may patronize bus and railway also," 
said Jane Spencer dryly. 

" You don't know where you're going? " 

" Not exactly." 

Young Duncan frowned. He took a card from his 
pocket and wrote on it. 

"There," he said, handing it to Miss Spencer. 
" You know I don't like your speeding around alone. 
I shall be there after, say, ten days, indefinitely. If 
anything should bother you — anything, you under- 
stand — ^wire me or write me there, and Pll come." 

He saw her hesitate and he saw, too, the quizzical 
smile. 

" I'll feel a lot better about it," he said earnestly. 

The steady brown eyes met his for a few seconds. 
Then she put the card in her bag. 

*^ As a favor to you," she remarked with a smile. 
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"It's very chivalrous of Mr, Van Alstyne, Vm 
sure," trilled Miss Smith. 

" Good-by — and good luck,*' said Young Duncan 
hastily. 

He dodged into his cab, waving, as he did so, a 
farewell to August Zimmerman, who was trudging 
down the platform, and who was going to take a bus 
because " it vass cheaper." 






CHAPTER III 

IN WHICH YOUNG DUNCAN FINDS A WIFE 

JOME two months later, Young Duncan 
stood at the doors of the Schweizerhof 
at Lucerne, watching his trunk and 
bags again hoisted to the top of a 
waiting cab. Grouped near him were 
the vulture-like servants, even more In number than 
usual, for the young American had been very gen- 
erous, and now he was going. It was their last 
chance. They were all entirely content, too, when 
he turned from their grinning bows, and strode oui 
to the cab. 

At the comer below he called to the driver, and 
the latter, with placid face, turned the horse, whlcl 
had been clattering along In the direction of the rail- 
way station, up a side street. Americans have ceasec 
to surprise Lucerne. The unexpected is the usual 
Around they circled through* the narrow streets, anc 
at last drew up before a modest pension^ which stooc 
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on the side hill. Here the brisk manageress herself 
showed the way to a good-sized room with a balcony, 
at the front of the house, and Young Duncan, when 
he was left alone, sat for some time upon his trunk, 
his broad shoulders slumped over, his chin on his 
hands. 

The bridge contract had been awarded, and not to 
him. He could not explain it, but the big fact 
loomed up clear and undeniable. He went over every 
detail of his fight, and he could not find a flaw in 
his policies, from the beginning to his ultimate de- 
feat. He had been utterly confident, and the blow 
was all the harder for that. And now, confused at 
the suddenness of it, he needed to sit down, and to 
think it all out ; why he had failed, what he was to do. 
There were a number of immediate problems. One 
he had temporarily solved — the question of expense. 
Two months at the Schweizerhof, with all the various 
expenses of trying for the contract, had already 
eaten into his " nest egg.*' Retrenchment, while, of 
course, not necessary at the moment, was a form of 
penance for failure. Hence the pension on the side 
hilL He was trying to plan ahead now, although his 
mind kept running back to his fruitless struggle. 
As for the future, he was coming to the conclusion 
that there wasn't " a single peg to hang it on." He 
had staked all on one throw, and had lost. He was 
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trying to face the lugubrious truth, when a sharp 
little tap — ^tap — ^tap upon the door brought him to 
his feet. 

^^ I have come to ask a favor/' said the manageress 
when he answered her knock. " There is a lady down- 
stairs who needs a large room like this. I have none 
to offer her. She comes for at least a month. You 
do not know how long you will stay, perhaps a week. 
You see how it is. Would you take a smaller room? 
I will reduce the charge." 

Young Duncan was dumb before her voluble on- 
slaught. 

"It's like this," she added, her voice reduced to 
an awed whisper : " She has nine trunks — all of 
clothes." 

His sense of humor asserted itself at this clinching 
argument. 

" That is a good many, isn't it? " he agreed. 
" She must be a whole troop. Well, lead on," he 
added, his spirits rising at the digression. ^^ Show 
me the smaller room." 

" It's right here." She led him directly across the 
hall. Young Duncan surveyed the smaller quarters 
critically. 

" No bath," he said mournfully. 

'* It is right at the end of the haU." 

" Oh, well, show her up," he said as pleasantly as 
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possible. " If she likes my place, I won't stand in 
the way.'* 

The woman, with polite protestations of gratitude^ 
disappeared at once and returned shortly, followed 
more slowly by a vision in a shimmering gray cloth 
traveling suit of Parisian model. The crinkle of silk 
petticoats and a delicate odor of scent warned of 
her approach, and as she stood, hesitant, in the door- 
way. Young Duncan was taken aback at the sheer 
prettiness of her. The mass of carefully arranged 
black hair, the white cameo perfection of her pow- 
dered face, the big, wistful black eyes, the pert, full- 
lipped mouth, the trim, petite, conventionally perfect 
figure in soft gray, down to her tiny, shining boots, 
formed a distinctly charming and unusual combina- 
tion of attractions. 

" I am disturbing m'sieu." It was a sweet voice 
with a plaintive apology in its tone. 

** Not at all," said Young Duncan, hastily recov- 
ering himself. "You are merely evicting me," he 
added. 

"E-vick-ting?" She hesitated over the word. 

'* Putting me out," genially. 

The widening smile at the lips was contradicted 
charmingly by the solicitous, regretful questioning of 
her eyes. 

" I compr^^. It is a great shame, is it not so? " 
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The English idiom with the pronounced accent was 
delightful. " But it is necessary, you see. It is 
very kind of you, m'sieu.'* 

She cast a fleeting glance about the room. 

^* It is enough. I take it, madame. If m'sieu is 
agreeable to the — e-vick-ting." She glanced up at 
him with a half-coquettish grimace over the word. 

^^ By all means. It's a pleasure to serve a lady 
with nine tnmks." 

She looked from him to the appalled manageress 
and back again. Then she laughed, light, merry 
laughter. 

*^ I am Madame Loiseaux, m'sieu," she said. 

" Thomas Van Alstyne, at your service." 

"American? " 

He nodded. Her face became almost sad for a 
moment, her deep eyes dreamy. 

" I have been in America," she said. ** Ah, well, 
I thank you very much, M'sieu — ^Van Alstyne." 

His spirits inexplicably lightened. Young Duncan 
tramped off down to the quay and, from one of the 
benches, watched the more daring swimmers. He 
kept away from the Schweizerhof , however, admitting 
to himself that it was the same false pride about ap- 
pearances, at which he had openly scoffed in others. 
After all, he remarked consolingly to himself, it was 
^Va lot better to be ashamed of your pride than to 
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be proud of your shame." The hour alone, however, 
brought back something of the nonplussing disap- 
pointment. He had a trace of homesickness as he 
watched the strange people parade before him in 
happy, companionable groups. He called himself un- 
pleasant names, and, for whole moments at a time, 
made cynical little remarks that were unworthy of 
him. Young Duncan was only human, after all. But 
the youth within him, the springing hope and con- 
fidence, always reboiuided, and, when he started back 
up the hill, he had made a decision to forget the whole 
matter and to be busy at something else. If he 
couldn't find any work that he wished to do, he would 
play and play hard. 

When he went down to dinner that night he had ac- 
quired a bulldog determination to be happy, to keep 
busy, to put the Rigi bridge and all its works behind 
him. And thanks to Madame Loiseaux, he succeeded. 
He heard her door close as he started to descend the 
stairs, and he loitered shamelessly. They burst upon 
the simple dining room together, the large, immacu- 
late, decidedly handsome young man, and the slim 
little vision of the afternoon, all pale pink and lace 
now and laughing vivaciously. It was not at all 
strange that the tourist folk stared, that the ladies 
whispered and traded knowing looks at the new sen- 
sation, or that the few men in the room became sud- 
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wan, too — or was wan," he added, his good-looking 
tanned face lengthening with comical suddenness. 

" Of course. Sit down. Make yourself at home.'' 
Yoimg Duncan shut one eye thoughtfully, and 
looked at his cigar. ** So you think I'm lucky, do 
you? " he asked. He was temporizing over a wild 
plan that was dodging through his mind. 

** Of course y'are," declared the Irishman, drawing 
up a chair. ** Why, man, she's like a breeze in the 
apple blossoms," he added with a flourishing gesture, 

** And all the women are blackguarding my — ^my 
wife, eh? " Young Dimcan tried to be fierce, but he 
failed miserably over the last words. 

" Could ye ask any greater flattery than that, 
Bir? " 

" No, I suppose not. And the men, they admire 
my — ^my wife." Again he struggled with the words. 

** They do. Sure, I've canvassed most of them 
since dinner, an' they're all hopirf for a chance to 
meet her." 

" Including yourself? " 

" Myself first of all, of course, havin' more judg- 
ment av true feminine beauty than all the stupid, on- 
enterprisin' Englishmen on earth." 

Young Duncan chuckled and rose. 

" You'll pardon me a moment. I want to speak to 
my — ^my wife. Something I'd forgotten — ^ah — ^hadn't 
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thought of. You'll stay, won't you? Fll be right 
back.'' 

He bounded up the stairs two steps at a time and 
knocked at her door. 

" Madame," he called. 

" Who is it? " 

** Van Alstyne. I want to speak to you — about 
two minutes." 

There was an astonished silence. Then her voice, 
somewhat suppressed, came from just beyond the 
door. 

"Descend, m'sieu — quiet. You comprehen'? I 
join you below there." 

Luckily the large hall, which served as both office 
and lounging place, was empty. The guests were all 
on the veranda, or down by the lake. Soon he heard 
the door closing above, and the swish of silk. She 
glanced about furtively as she came down the stairs. 
There was in sight only the manageress, who sat 
reading behind the desk, and Madame Loiseaux went 
straight to her and begged some stationery. As she 
turned away, she noticed for the first time Young 
Duncan, who stood gazing at her in open wonder. 

** Ah, m'sieu. One must write letters, is it not so? 
It is one of the irritations when one is away from 
the people one calls friends. It is a beautiful night, 
m'sieu." She paused on the threshold of the writ- 
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ing room and parlor at the left, and then turned 
within. 

^^ Oh, madame ! " called Young Duncan, his frank 
mind at last fathoming her meaning. He foUowed 
her. 

Again luck was with them. There was no one 
there. Madame Loiseaux sat down at a little carved 
desk, dipped her pen, and scratched the date upon a 
sheet of paper. Then she turned upon him. 

" Ah, well, m'sieu. I am almost angry with you. 
I comprehen'. You are without thought. But this 
is not America. I am not the American girl. The — 
the — convenances^ you know, they are not the same. 
Here one must consider one's name, you see. Now 
what is it that you wish? " 

" I'm sorry," said Young Dimcan penitently. 
"You're dead right. I didn't think at all. But 
you see — ^af ter all " — the humor of it came back to 
him — ^^ you're my — my wife." 

Madame Loiseaux gasped. 

** M'sieu ! " Her big eyes had a hunted look, as 
if the words brought terror to her. 

" I mean," ran on Yoimg Duncan hastily, " every- 
body thinks so. You can see how it looked to-night. 
It's the buUiest joke in years. Can't we keep it up? " 

The momentary fright vanished, and her face be- 
came sad. 
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*^ It is not a thing of hiunor to be married^ 
m'sieu/' she said after a pause. 

*^ But think of the fun of fooling the whole gos- 
sipy, old-maid bunch/' he urged recklessly. " Lord, 
what a situation! It's great. And then, too," he 
added, '^the freedom. We can go piking around, 
seeing things, without anybody shaking her head or 
whispering behind our backs." 

**Or," she added thoughtfully, "without the at- 
tentions to me of those who call themselves *gentle- 
men.' Here, m'sieu," she added with a weary sigh, 
" it is necessary that a woman have a man to protect 
her. In America, no. But here, a woman must not 
be alone." 

** Well? " He smiled encouragingly at her. 

She looked up at him with half -closed eyes of judg- 
ing scrutiny. 

"It is trusting much to you, m'sieu," she said. 

" That's for you to decide." 

After another pause, she shrugged her shoulders. 

"My name is Mercedes," she said practically. 
" It is necessary, of course." 

** Named after my old motor," declared the ex- 
uberant Young Duncan. "It's a go then. Good! 
We'll have no end of a lark. Tom for me, or Van." 

" I think I call you Duncan," she declared with a 
sidelong, mischievous glance. His open amazement 
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satisfied her. ^^ The letter in the basket, m'sieu, in 
my room. It is easy." 

^^ Oh, all right." She was keen, this little woman. 
He liked her for that. " Are you really going to 
write a letter? " he added, for she had turned from 
him and was scribbling rapidly. 

" The science of deception, M'sieu Duncan," she 
said without looking up, *^ is to continue it to the 
end, to^ make it true." 

Thc^ practical worldly wisdom of this chilled him 
for a moment. Theirs was a deception. Was there 
a covert meaning? He knew her so little. 

She seemed to feel his silence. 

" There are exceptions, m'sieu," she added gravely. 
** Some are impossible. Good night, M'sieu 
Duncan.*' 

Some time later, while Young Duncan was smoking 
with the talkative Irishman on the veranda, Madame 
Loiseaux had a short conference with the manageress. 
If one tries a deception, she knew, it must be a suc- 
cess. There must be no loophole for failure. 

What a strange and inexplicable thing is that qual- 
ity of a personality which draws confidences from its 
neighbors ! Why are the wisest of us almost instan- 
taneously ready to tell the intimate things of our- 
selves to some people of whom we know but little? 
Why do we as readily put a padlock on our tongues 
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with others whom we have known from childhood? 
What can we blame when we err? There are some 
people to whom others tell their troubles. The truth 
is, perhaps, its own and its only explanation. Young 
Duncan was one of these. When Madame Loiseaux 
tripped lightly up the stairs, after closing the loop-* 
hole of the manageress's mouth, he was watching the 
expressive face of the Irishman in the pale light from 
the lamps, and he was for the most part listening. 

^^ Yes, I'm an American, but a lot of good it does 
me," grunted his companion. " I'm an Englishman, 
too, an' that's worse. An' now I'm a Swiss, an' maybe 
I'll be chased to Egypt before I get through. I've 
no luck at all." 

** Chased? " queried Yoimg Duncan. 

** Chased it is." A sour laugh accompanied the 
response, and a jerk of the head for emphasis. " An' 
chased I ought to be. Sure I was Private Donovan 
in her Majesty's army, till I deserted an' chased off 
to America. Then I was McNeil, motorman in the 
streets of New York for a while, an' astudyin' elec- 
tricity on the side, nights, when I wasn't votin' for 
Tammany. An' then I worked at the power house, 
an' then my old uncle, Martin Donovan, died out 
West. An' then I planned my coup, as they say in 
France. An' then I flew it. An' then I came here. 
Sure there may be worse places, but there's better. 
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An' it makes me mad to see young Americans like 
you traipsin' around over here. Why? Because ye 
can go back, an' I can't. An' there y'are." 

" You can't go back? " echoed Young Dimcan po- 
litely. 

" 'Tis a long story." Mr. Donovan-McNeil spoke 
as if he were being forced to tell it against his wiU. 
" But, in a nutshell, 'tis like this. My Uncle Martin 
I don't hardly remember at all. He hiked out for 
America alookin' for a fortune years ago. Well, he 
didn't find it at all. He was after gold, a long ways 
after it. He died wid nothin' but a claim out in Col- 
orado that he'd worked a year or two, with nothin' 
doin'. An' he left that claim to me. Well, like the 
fool I am, an' wid the luck I have, I gave up me job, 
and took what money I'd laid by, an' went out there. 
Say, you never saw such a good-for-nothin' pile of 
rocks as that fool claim o' his was. But I wasn't a 
quitter. I'd read about the financiers, an' how they 
did it. So I turned myself into an inventor an' pro- 
moter. Wid my electrical leamin' I invented a ma- 
chine for pulling gold out o' rocks — anny old rocks 
that was near a mine. This machine'd yank the yel- 
low stuff clean out of most anything that was hard. 
You're on. It was a con game, all right. But it 
worked. There's always a sucker, you know. It 
pulled the clink-clink out of some pretty hard wads, 
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all right, an' located 'em in my vest pocket. Sure 
they bit. My plant cost me about four hundred, 
most of which I borrowed. I sold it for three him- 
dred thousand, an' the claim for one, an' then I 
chased, see? But why the divil am I tellin' you all 
this?" 

Young Duncan, like the rest of us, did not know 
why. 

^ It's very interesting," he remarked. 

** Is it now? Well, it was to me for a month or 
two, an' then I got a bump. I'd got away with it all 
right, an' I was pattin' myself on the back that they'd 
never get me, when I discover that they ain't after 
me anny more. That takes half the fun away, an' it's 
suspicious. An' then, after a while, I hear the truth, 
an' I've been swearing at myself ever since. That 
claim of old Martin Donovan's was a bonanza. Sure 
there was acres of gold there waitin' to be found. 
An' they'd found it. An' I'd not. An' I was a wan- 
derin' criminal of a iSnancier. An' they was miners 
gettin' real gold, an' my fake machine on the dump 
heap. Sure 'tis my luck, bad cess to it! The joke's 
on me, but they ain't satisfied with the joke. They 
says I'm to be arrested on sight over there. An' 
here I am as homesick as a Connemara man in Lon- 
don. Nothin' to do but eat an' sleep an' think what a 
fool I was. 
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" I remember the incident," Young Duncan said 
quietly. " The papers were full of it.*' 

*' Oh, I made a stir, all right.*' 

** Yes, you did." Duncan paused. ** A friend of 
mine was in it. It would have done him good to lose. 
But he was always lucky." 

Mr. Donovan-McNeil's chair, in which he had been 
leaning back, came down with a crash. 

"I might've known it." The Irishman brought 
his doubled fist hard down on the chair arm. ** Tis 
my luck. Sure you're the first man I've told, an' 
you can give me away. I knew I'd be chased to 
Egypt. Sure I'll be a Persian or a Chinaman before 
I get through." 

" On the contrary, you'll be back in America be- 
fore I'm through with you," said Yoimg Duncan. 
** No, I don't mean in stripes. I mean that if you 
want to play it straight after this, I might be able 
to make them let up on you." 

" Do ye mean that? " He was only half convinced. 

«Yes. If ^" 

" Sure if I was a priest, I'd tell all the young fel- 
lows to be square, if that's what ye want. No more 
phoney games for me. It don't pay. Say, are you on 
the level? " 

" I mean what I say," said Duncan with a smile. 

" I believe ye. What part o' me would ye rather 
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walk on? Ye can help yourself, young man, now 
an' forever, if ye get me back safe to Broadway." 

"All right," said Young Duncan. "We'll see 
what we can do." 

It was largely a matter of impulse, of course. It 
was something to do. There were, moreover, a num- 
ber of things about the Irishman which attracted him. 
In the first place, he was large and strong, a brawny 
giant, and Young Duncan liked instinctively a husky, 
physical man. Then he seemed a bundle of impulse 
and good hiunor, both congenial to the younger fel- 
low. Of course he had been a conscienceless fraud, 
but that, Duncan decided instinctively, had been a 
joke with him, the fun of outwitting somebody else. 
He had had modek enough in America, everybody 
knew, people who thought better of cleverness than 
of anything else. Intuition decided him that the 
fellow was wholesome at the core, for Duncan, plainly 
enough, was youthfully optimistic about people. 
And, what was more, a man who had made a mistake, 
and had the lesson of it, is often more trustworthy 
than his neighbor, who has always toed the line of 
the law. 

It was hard luck, too, the young fellow said to 

lumself, with a grin at the sheer comic twist of it, 

for a man to be an exile, while gold from his land 

Was filling the cofifers of those he had fleeced. What- 
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ever his impulses or his reasons. Young Duncan be- 
came at once the idol of the irresponsible, warm- 
hearted Irishman. During the days that followed 
McNeil was a constant buffer between the conspiring 
pair and the inquisitive, garrulous crowd at the 
permon. Many times daily, Duncan had good reason 
to be grateful to him, and as a result, Madame Loi- 
seaux heard his story, and met him, alone, of all the 
other guests. 

The weather was glorious. Day after day Pilatus 
loomed high and clear before them. And they were 
off early to Drei-Linden, to the Giitsch, down the lake 
by boat, until they exhausted all the surrounding 
country, and began the round again. Once they took 
McNeil along, and he served as good-natured jester 
to their court, and manager and servant as wdl, but 
that was not until a week had hurried by. 

It was in the thick woods back of the Giitsch that 
Madame Loiseaux solved for Dimcan all the mystery 
that had hung about her. He had long ago ceased 
to wonder. He had ceased, indeed, to care. He was 
thinking of neither past nor future. The present was 
good enough. By and by he would begin to plan, 
again. Now it was carpe diem with him. She 
volunteered the information while they were sit- 
ting on an out-of-the-way bench, watching the after- 
noon sun glitter among the shadows. 
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** It is necessary that you know,'' she said quietly. 
'^You are a good friend, honest and fair with me. 
It is possible for me to trust you." 

He watched her as she talked on. Once or twice he 
turned away, because the sad look on her face hurt 
him. She seemed so young, so gentle, so magnetic of 
chivalry and kindness. It was incredible that she had 
suffered so bitterly. More than once, too, his hands 
clenched angrily. 

" Fd like to have a session with him,** he burst out 
at one juncture of her story. But she only smiled 
wanly at him. 

*^ No, no," she said. ''He is my husband. I would 
not wish it, I think." 

She was Spanish, full-blooded. Her father was a 
merchant, an exporter. He had taken her to Cuba, 
and to America six years before. They had stopped 
in New York nearly five months, and during the 
last week she had been married. It was her father 
who had arranged all that. M. Loiseaux was a 
Frenchman, of fine family, descended from the old 
nobility. She never had met him imtil their wedding 
day, for his boat had arrived the night before. He 
bad turned out to be a bullying, selfish, totally un- 
worthy man, who had married her for the income her 
father settled upon her. He was very harsh with her. 
Sometimes he maltreated her. Finally, one day, he 
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had struck her a blow, which left her stunned for 
some minutes. Then she had gone back to her father. 
They were Catholics, her people, and divorce was im- 
possible. Once in a while her husband came to her 
for money. Only so had she seen him for three years. 
She always gave him what he asked, to be rid of 
him ; and much of the time she traveled, because her 
people had never forgiven her for leaving him. It 
was a disgrace, they said, for their friends to see her 
about. That was all there was to tell. 

"The men! Ugh !'' she said at the end. "P'raps 
not the American man. I do not know. You are 
diiFerent. I like you. And M'sieu McNeil, he also. 
But the men of Europe ! If I have a sister, my friend, 
I think I prefer her dead to married." 

Young Duncan had been thinking rapidly. 

" Is that brute of a husband of yours a Catholic? ** 
he asked. 

" Oh, no. He is nothing. He goes only where the 
pretty woman is." 

" Then he could get a divorce, eh? " 

" Yes, but no, he will not. Why should he? He is 
free. The man is always free. And the money — ^it 
is necessary. I am good property." 

'^ I understand all iliat," said Yoimg Duncan^. 
" But you can lose your money." 

The black eyebrows came together in a frown. 
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** Lose the money? I am not a fool. The money , 
it is aU I have. Nothing else." 

** Oh, I don't mean really lose it. Tie it up. In- 
vest it where it looks to be lost. TeU him it's gone, 
that you haven't anything for him. Then, when he 
has gotten disgusted and divorced you, you'll dis- 
cover, of course, that it isn't lost, after all." 

His confident tone brought a gleam of hope to her 
face, but it vanished almost immediately. 

'^ I know nothing of business," she said disconso- 
lately. *^ It is impossible." 

" No, it isn't. You just leave it to me. I'll work 
it out." 

She looked up at him under lowered lids. Then 
she reached forward timidly and patted his hand 
sprawled upon his knee. 

" You are a dear boy," she said softly. The big 
hand turned over impulsively and caught hers in its 
friendly grasp. She drew away sharply. " But it is 
impossible. He is very clever. He would see. Now 
we forget all of it. We speak of it not again. It is 
late, time to go home, is it not so? " 

"Time to go home." That phrase came back to 
Young Duncan persistently after a week more had 
gone. What else was there for him to do? He had 
fafled. He could go back to New York and start at 
the bottom. Perhaps London. Could he tolerate 
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long the English slowness, even if he found work to 
do there? No, New York was the place, or West 
And it was ^^ time to go." He spoit another three 
or four days settling it definitely, getting himself 
used to the idea. Then, one day, head up and shoul- 
ders square, a forced smile on his face, he strode into 
the Schweizerhof, and asked for mail. 

The clerk was as suave as ever. ** Would Mr. 
Van Alstyne have his old room? Where was his 
luggage? " 

" Just in for the day,'* said Young Duncan. He 
shuffled over the letters rapidly, until he came to a 
telegram, at which he stopped in wonder, and staredL 
Who could be wiring him? It was not a cable. He 
noticed that the clerk was eying him curiously, and* 
shoving the letters carelessly into his pocket, he 
walked toward the door, tearing open the envelope as 
he went. At the door he spread open the thin sheet 
and read : 

"Come to us. In trouble. Count Harold. Ardendles. 
^oBmwer. " Jane Spenceb.'* 

The date was exactly eight days before. 
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CHAPTER IV 




IN WHICH ARDENELLES 6EEET8 THE UkDY 
WITHOUT JEWELS 

It was at Heidelberg that a woman 
from Kansas told Miss Spencer and 
Miss Smith of Bermensdorf. The 
woman from Kansas was also bored 
with Baedeker and had spent a good 
part of two months trying to dodge its influence. 
Bermensdorf had been her only startling success, 
and she talked of it by the hour. She did not 
appeal to either of them as a ^^ kindred spirit/' 
but they decided to start for Bermensdorf the 
following day. So far their journey had been a fail- 
ure. Baedeker had reached them wherever they 
wait. They had discovered a half dozen delightful 
places, but always they found, sooner or later, 
a tourist with the familiar red book imder his or her 
arm. It was becoming excitingly hopeless, this travel 
in search of un-Baedekered byways. 
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Their first disappointment came in finding that 
Bermensdorf was on a line of railroad, a narrow 
gauge branch line, it was true, but a railroad, never- 
theless. YiHien they had changed cars three times, 
however, after leaving Carlsruhe, and had been de- 
layed a dozen times more because, as Miss Spencer 
put it, ** the train didn't seem used to the trip," they 
began to be more hopeful. It was dark when they ar- 
rived, but they saw the conventional stone station, 
and there was a vehicle in which to drive to the hotel. 
Further, the hotel was comfortable and very modem. 
They went to bed, scoffing at the woman from Kan- 
sas, and declaring that byways in Burope were a 
myth. 

In the morning they wandered about the little vil- 
lage with its usual scattered buildings, its usual little 
shops, its usual picturesque church, its usual plod- 
ding, law-abiding, good people. The only notable 
thing they saw was the range of hills to the south- 
west, bluish in the haze, a beckoning beyond of mys- 
tery. If Bermensdorf failed to impress them, how- 
ever, there was no question about the fact that they 
impressed Bermensdorf. Everybody in the town had 
known of them before they had breakfasted, and 
everybody was on the streets to gaze at them. Two 
young women all alone, Americans, and such clothes ! 
It was the greatest excitement of years. 
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This excitement was visibly increased when it be- 
came known, at about midmoming, that the two 
Americans had hired a driver to take them over the 
distant hills. They had no errand, it was said. They 
merely " liked the looks of the hills." The puzzled 
folk shook their heads and gathered about the little 
hostelry to see these strange women, who were either 
very brave or crazy, start on their remarkable 
journey. 

It had been decided, in an impetuous moment, by 
Jane Spencer. 

"How far away are those hills?" she had asked 
the proprietor's wife in moderately good but hesi- 
tating German. 

It seemed that they were about fourteen miles. 

" Is there any town there? " 

No, there was no town on the hills, was the lit- 
eral answer. Beyond the hills was Ardenelles, the 
seat of Count Harold of Ardenelles, but nobody ever 
went there. 

Miss Spencer turned upon Miss Smith a triumph- 
ant grimace. 

"Is there a hotel?" 

There was a little inn on the main road, but no- 
body ever stopped there. One Gritzmacher kept it, 
a good old man enough, a tenant of the coimt's, but 
nobody ever stopped there. 
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That refrain, "nobody ever stopped there," de- 
cided it. 

" Can you find us a driver? We wish to go there 
— ^now." 

There was nothing left after that except the fran- 
tic search for a driver, and the spreading of the news 
in the village, and some hesitant arguments from Miss 
Marie Annabelle Smith, who was more practical and, 
therefore, doubtful. 

When they had clattered a few miles along the nar- 
row, uneven, lonely road, reaction set in upon Jane 
Spencer. She had talked along merrily, almost ec- 
statically of the scenery, the adventure of it. She 
had' laughed at Miss Smith's sober, anxious face. She 
had snapped her fingers at the far-away woman from 
Kansas and her boasts of dreary Bermensdorf . She 
had even sung under her breath. At last, however, 
the country they passed became monotonous. The 
adventure palled and turned threatening. She saw, 
for the first time, that Miss Smith's gaze was fixed 
steadily upon the burly back of the peasant driver, 
and that there was the suspicion of tears in her eyes. 
Jane Spencer's hand sought her companion's under 
the rough lap robe, and found it cold and trembling. 
Quick fear infected her. For a moment she thought 
of turning back, but the hills were just ahead. They 
were more than halfway, and somehow, at that mo- 
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ment, she did not wish to speak to the driver. On 
they went, up the long incline, the wagon bumping 
and creaking. Under the lap robe the two hands were 
still tightly clasped. Fugitive tears rolled down Miss 
Smith's face unheeded. Jane Spencer's teeth were 
shut tight as she stared straight ahead along the 
winding roadway, on which never a human being ap- 
peared to ease the loneliness. At last they stumbled 
past high cliffs which bordered the pass and threw 
menacing shadows across their road, and then, slowly, 
80 slowly it seemed, they started the descent on the 
farther side of the range. 

It was a wonderful view that opened before them. 
Thick, uncut forests, with irregular, jutting tops, 
sloped away down into the brilliant green of the val- 
ley and then rose again on the other side. In the 
farther tier could be .seen gray towers and walls, 
phantom-like in the haze. Far to the left a long, 
narrow lake lay like an immense glittering amethyst, 
near the foot of the opposite ridge, and from it a sil- 
ver band of water wound its way down the valley, 
losing itself and appearing again a dozen times be- 
fore the dense woods at the right hid it finally from 
view. Above, running out from the lake's high 
shores, a rugged plateau of dull-gray rock bound the 
two hills together, leaving the only natural exit from 
the landlocked valley, below at the right, where the 
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bordering hills ran on and on as far as one could see. 
For a moment Jane Spencer's heart lightened and 
she exclaimed at the beauty of it. Then they plunged 
into the impenetrable forest, upon a roadway so nar- 
row that it seemed as if the wheels must strike the 
trees at its edge. The girl lapsed again sharply into 
rigid quiet. 

When they drew up at last before a sagging stone 
building with a thatched roof, two very un-Ama- 
zonian women sat huddled together and watched the 
peasant knock at the door. At first only silence 
greeted them, silence made more profound by the 
purling of the stream just below and the light wind 
in the trees. At last the upper half of the heavy 
door opaied and a tousled gray head appeared, fol- 
lowed by stooping shoulders. Pathetically dull eyes 
blinked wonderingly at them out of a scraggly gray 
beard that covered the face. 

" Gott im Himmel! " ejaculated a high, complain- 
ing voice, and then, as if unsatisfied with expression 
in one language, he added : " Le bon Dieut '* 

Aiter another staring moment he opened the lower 
half of the door and shuffled away. They could hear 
him rummaging about upstairs, and soon a deep- 
toned woman's voice joined his falsetto. There fol- 
lowed heavy steps on the stairs, and a huge woman 
filled the doorway, a woman with a placid, good- 
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humored look on her fat face, while her quick move- 
ments belied her size. Immediately things began to 
happen. They were out of the cart at once, at her 
command, and were led, almost before they knew it, 
up a creaking stairway to a bare room with a dingy, 
curtained four-poster in one comer. The driver fol- 
lowed with the single trunk and bags to which they 
had limited themselves for their exploring, while the 
woman bustled about putting things in order and 
wiping heavy layers of dust from shelves and window 
ledges, all the time talking volubly. Soon the driver, 
having been duly paid, was gone, and at last Frau 
Gritzmacher, reiterating apologies for the room, for 
fhe house, for the valley, for her husband, indeed 
for everything and everybody but herself, bobbed out 
on the quest of food. The last guest before them, she 
explained, had stopped there over night just three 
months and seven days before. 

" Three months and seven days, Mary Ann," said 
Jane Spencer, when they were alone. " I think we've 
done it this time." 

For answer Miss Smith rose from the rickety chair 
upon which she had been sitting and threw her arms 
about her friend's neck. The torrent of tears, which 
she had been holding back as best she could, burst 
forth now. 
" Jane — Jane," she sobbed. " I shall buy all the 
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Baedekers. I'll make a shrine of them and Fll wor- 
ship them. And I'll never — ^never — ^never talk about 
byways again.*' 

Jane Spencer laughed at her and petted her, 
and, between the tears and the laughter and the 
simple luncheon which Frau Gritzmacher served them 
in the joint dining room, parlor, and taproom 
downstairs, they both were more cheerful. They 
even ventured, after lunch, as far as the little river 
and watched, from the moss-covered stone bridge, 
the shallow stream dance away between its rich green 
banks. Something of Jane Spencer's enthusiasm re- 
turned as she looked about her, and as she rememr 
bered that wonderful view they had had of the valley 
from the hills. From where they stood on the crum- 
bling bridge, they could see the soft gray towers of 
the old castle, glowing in the late afternoon light 
Ardenelles; Count Harold; ^^ Nobody ever came 
there " ; the beauty of the valley, the isolation of it, 
and the romance of it charmed her. Even the timid 
and homesick Miss Smith admitted, judicially » that 
the place had ** atmosphere." 

With the first approach of nightfall, however, they 
scurried back to the inn, where Frau Gritzmacher 
brought them, on a tray, a meal that duplicated in 
nearly every particular their luncheon, but which was 
embellished with a dusty bottle of wine. Uninvited^ 
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it not unwelcome) the woman sat down and talked, 
biefly she asked questions, the same questions which 
le had been asking Gritzmacher all the afternoon. 

They were Americans? 

Oh, yes, they were Americans. 

How long had they been in Europe? 
About two months, they said. 
And — she delayed over so important a question — 
by had they come to Ardenelles? 
Well, they were at Bermensdorf , and they were in- 
rested in the scenery. They — Jane Spencer was 
ire interrupted by Miss Smith. There were reasons, 
OSS Smith said mysteriously, which had brought 
lem there. Miss Smith's practical mind had decided 
lat it was better to impress Frau Gritzmacher with 
leir importance. 

The effect was immediate. Frau Gritzmacher be- 
ime more deferential than ever and directed all her 
jmarks thereafter to Miss Smith, ignoring Jane 
pencer. One could see by her clothes and by her 
lanner that she was the important one, thought the 
ood woman. Rich as Croesus, no doubt. Those 
Americans often were, she had been told. 

And where were their men? 

Really, Miss Smith could not answer that exactly, 
)ut they were nearby. 

And when would they come? 
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Miss Smith was not at all certain, but soon, of 
course. 

To-morrow, perhaps? 

Possibly. 

To-morrow was Sunday, of course. 

Oh, yes, of course. Miss Smith looked blankly at 
Miss Spencer. Then she herself became inquisitor. 

They would, of course, she supposed, be able to ob- 
tain a carriage to-morrow. They might wish to drive 
— about the beautiful valley. Frau Gritzmacher 
would understand. 

Yes, Frau Gritzmacher understood perfectly, but 
it was impossible. The count was very strict about 
Sunday. Nobody was allowed to work, not even a 
driver and a horse. They would wish to go to church 
in the morning? 

Oh, yes, Miss Smith thought it very likely. 

When they were done, the woman took the tray and 
withdrew lingeringly, bobbing a lower courtesy than 
usual to Miss Marie Annabelle Smith. 

" Count Harold is certainly hospitable." Jane 
Spencer laughed at her companion's gloomy face^ j 
" He means that we shall spend the week-end at Ar- 
denelles." 

It was late the next morning when a rap at the 
door awakened them. 

" If the ladies wished to go to church " 
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They were up without delay. 

" It is beautiful," declared Jane Spencer, gazing 
om one of the dormer windows. " I'm glad we're 
?re, Mary Ann." 

" Don't call me Mary Ann," yawned Miss Smith. 
You'll do it in public some time. And if you do, 
11 call you Jennie." 

" All right, Marie Annabelle," mischievously. 

Breakfast was strongly reminiscent of yesterday's 
w meals, and they had scarcely sat down to it 
hen Frau Gritzmacher returned, in a bulging purple 
ouse and a somewhat faded blue skirt which still 
eamed from a recent iron. 

It was time to start for church. 

They bolted their food, for they had no intention 
f being left alone at the inn, or of following, un- 
rotected, to the church, which might be miles away. 

As soon as they were out in the road, following 
le innkeeper and his wife, or rather the innkeeper 
id her husband, they exchanged looks and giggled, 
ad tried to keep their faces straight, and tittered 
3;ain, like two silly schoolgirls. Before them, lean, 
coping Gritzmacher stumped along with a cane, 
oking fairly lilliputian beside his elephantine wife, 
ither was comic enough in the ill-fitting garments 
at had served for years as " Simday best," but side 
' side the contrast was so grotesque that the two 
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girls soon laughed themselves into a sense of com- 
plete security. 

The road led down over the bridge and on into the 
forest beyond. Everywhere was the rich green, even 
when they emerged from the woods and passed acres 
of cleared land transformed into a huge garden. The 
cool breeze tempered the hot sunshine, and the air 
was fresh and aromatic of earth and trees and flow- 
ers. They passed three or four huts, smaller than 
the inn, but similarly built. These seemed deserted, 
but far ahead on the road were people trudging along 
proudly toward the church, and soon they heard bells, 
three bells, trying to chime with the echoes that came 
back noisily from the hills on either side. Then the 
road led upward through woods once more. They 
passed an almost exact duplicate of the inn, a house 
set back in a little clearing, the notary's house, Fran 
Gritzmacher told them between breaths. Then came 
another large structure with a tiled roof, the priesfs, S 
they were told, which was also the school, and beyond 3 
it was the church. Jane Spencer exclaimed under her 
breath, with quick pleasure. It was a veritable min- 
iature cathedral, with its tiny spire and minarets 
shining above its hoary walls. An organ was play- 
ing, a real organ, deep-toned and thrilling, here in 
the wilderness. They tiptoed over the stone floor 
and sank down amazed in a rear seat, failing of the 
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courage to follow their guides up the aisle. The 
organ was quiet now, and the white-robed priest was 
intoning. There were perhaps two dozen people in 
the church, all peasants, kneeling devoutly on the 
clammy stone. For half an hour Jane Spencer sat, 
scarcely moving, a rapt expression on her face, lost 
in the beauty of the somber, solemn interior, her 
spirit calmed and chastened. The church and the 
service were an impression with her, and she saw no 
details. She was surprised, therefore, when, later. 
Miss Smith spoke of a broken window, of holes in the 
roof, of dusty, uncleaned walls, and of a decidedly 
dirty splotch on the priest's gown. There are 
times, after all, when an inquiring eye is not the 
choicest gift of God. 

As the organ soimded the recessional, Jane Spencer 
rose mechanically, but she stood at the door of the 
pew while the peasants clattered out, unconscious of 
their curious glances. She gazed about her as if 
awaking from a dream, an ethereal sweetness in her 
look. The last of the congregation, a bent, old 
woman, himching along with the aid of a stick, came 
down the aisle. Suddenly she stopped, her beady 
eyes examining minutely the tall, strange girl in plain 
brown who stood at the door of the pew. She 
scarcely looked at Miss Smith. Then she came 
closer and halted, peering up at the girl. Miss Smith 
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touched Jane Spencer's arm, and the girl looked 
down. 

" Your hands," croaked the bent, little creature* 
" Let me see your hands." 

Partly from surprise, partly from the kindness 
which she felt for all the world in that moment, Jane 
Spencer obeyed the command and stretched forth the 
slender hands and the tapering, unadorned iSngers. 
The woman stared at them greedily for a second and 
laughed, cackling, gloating laughter. 

" The Lady Without Jewels," she croaked again. 
" He, he ! it has come true at last. The Lady With- 
out Jewels." 

With a hideous, toothless grin at the girl she 
turned and pushed, in great haste it seemed, out of 
the church. When they joined the waiting Frau 
Gritzmacher outside, the little old woman was nowhere 
in sight. 

Their luncheon that noon was a silent affair. Miss 
Smith had a headache. The strange episode at the 
church had made her nervous again. They had puz- 
zled over it all the way home, but Jane Spencer had 
ended by making light of it. 

" Simplicity's the thing, Mary Ann — I beg your 
pardon — Marie Annabelle," she said. " You'll have 
to take off those rings and that favorite necklace of 
yours." 
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Miss Smith, however, refused to be laughed into 
good humor. After luncheon she went to bed. Jane 
Spencer read for a while. Then, the afternoon beck- 
oning her from without, she tiptoed downstairs, and, 
telling Frau Gritzmacher, she started out for a walk. 
To-morrow, she knew, her companion would insist on 
going back to Bermensdorf. Now was her only 
chance to see the castle, and she set out at a rapid 
pace, glad to be alone, glad to see the beautiful valley 
through her own eyes. The morning had made her 
feel at home here between the hills. It was all so rest- 
ful and peaceful. The people seemed such kind, gentle 
folk. She felt herself part of it all as she tramped 
on. Once she stopped to gather flowers. Once a 
child from one of the stone huts toddled across the 
road, and she halted to talk and play with him, look- 
ing up with flushed, happy face to see if anyone was 
watching her. Her heart seemed to expand, to take 
in all the beauty about her. She climbed past the si- 
lent church, humming an old hymn softly. It was all 
80 perfect. Here at last it seemed to her was an 
** eternal fitness of things.'' 

The road ahead was new, and the church had re- 
minded her. " The Lady Without Jewels ! " It was 
strange, that incident. She began to be 4:roubled a 
little at her own temerity. Then she caught a 
glimpse of the castle through the trees. She would 
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now it Is Impossible. I must return to the Inn." She 
hesitated. ^^ You will explain to the count, and give 
him my thanks." 

The tall man bowed again. 

*^ My lady does not understand. The count wishes 
her presence now — at once. I am commanded to 
bring her to the castle." 

Jane Spencer frowned, and drew herself up 
proudly. 

"You are commanded? Whether I wish it or 
not?" 

" Yes, my lady." 

« And If I refuse? " 

" My conmiands are the same, my lady. I trust 
you will not force me — " He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Then he signaled to the driver, and the coach 
drew up beside them. He opened the door, and once 
more he bowed. 

For an instant she thought of escape, but there 
was no way. The thick woods were at her back, and 
six men blocked the road. She felt herself trembling, 
and surrendered. The coach door slammed behind 
her, the tall man climbed, beside the driver, and the 
cavalcade started on once more. Below, where the 
road widened between the cleared land, they stopped, 
and the coach was dexterously turned. Then they 
began to climb back up the incline. 
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Jane Spencer sank back among the musty cushions 
and tried to think. She might slip out of the door. 
They were moving very slowly. But no, it was hope- 
less. The two riders in the rear would see her. Even 
if she made good her escape, evening was coming on 
rapidly. It would be dark before she could reach the 
inn. And the inn was the count's. He could reach 
her there. His word was law in the valley. It was 
useless to plan. She covered her face with her hands, 
and her body shook with dry, nervous sobs. 

After a few moments, however, she grew calmer. 
Something of her old optimism returned, now that she 
faced the situation. It was nothing probably, after 
all, but the count's way of showing courtesy to vis- 
itors in his valley. It was the twentieth century, in 
spite of the musty, swaying co9,ch and its outriders, 
and the dignified major-domo. Bah ! It was weak of 
her to be so frightened. Her pride heli)ed her. She 
was an American girl. She could take care of her- 
self. It was really very interesting and exciting. 
What a story to tell at home ! She was nerving her- 
self up splendidly. It would be all right. She 
caught a glimpse of herself in the glass that faced 
her, and tried to smile reassurance. 

They rolled through the stone gateway. " The 
Lady Without Jewels ! " Had that bent little hag 
anything to do with it? She tried to stifle the 
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thought, but her heart was beating fiercely as they 
stopped before the dark door under the portico. It 
swung open as she alighted. She leaned rather heav- 
ily on the major-domo's arm as they walked down 
the resounding hall, and up the winding stone stair- 
way. From a door, opening above, a broad glow of 
light was thrown into the murky corridor, and into 
the glow they advanced. 

Before her was a huge, vaulted room, through 
the high, stained windows of which the late after- 
noon's light mingled garishly with the brilliancy 
of myriad candles. The walls of stout masonry 
were covered between the windows, and from the floor 
to the arches above, with books, books by the tens 
of thousands. Rich, Oriental rugs softened the 
bleakness of the stone floor. An immense table in 
the center was littered with many books and prints. 
A fire crackled loudly on the hearth at the left, and, 
from one of the lounging chairs which were grouped 
before it, a man had risen and was coming toward 
her. He was of medium height and stout. He had 
yellow hair and blue eyes, and a smiling mouth half 
covered by silky moustaches. He was distinctly good 
to look at, in perfectly conventional evening clothes. 
This was all she had time to see before he fell grace- 
fully upon one knee at her feet, and took her hand 
in his. 
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" Welcome, my Lady Without Jewels," he said in 
a soft, high voice, ** to our castle ! " 

He caught the other hand and surveyed both, 
still smiling. Then he kissed them reverentially. 

Jane Spencer almost laughed aloud. There was 
nothing very terrifying in this gentle person in even- 
ing clothes, who spoke faultless EngUsh. She drew 
her hand away. 

^ I have no wish to seem rude," she said, " but is it 
your custom to force ladies to visit you against their 
will?" 

** Against their will? " The count's eyes widened 
with surprise. " Did you come against your will? " 

** A woman delights in an invitation. She hates a 
command," said Jane Spencer. 

** Ah, but the event makes all things just and sweet 
and beautiful. Will you not be seated? " He led 
her to a great armchair, which stood like a throne, 
at the farther end of the table. She seated herself 
whimsically, humoring him. Before her, candelabra, 
with scores of twisting arms all alight, glittered 
blindingly. 

Count Harold withdrew a few steps and gazed at 
her in an attitude of dreamy worship. 

•* The 6vent," he whispered ; " it is as foretold." 

" I can stay only a few minutes," said Jane 
Spencer, growing uneasy. 
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" You will stay forever, a lesson in beauty, in sim- 
plicity, in perfection to all the world." 

She rose quickly, half angry, half frightened. 

" My dear count,'' she said, " what are you talk- 
ing about?" 

" Oh, you do not understand." There was a per- 
fectly evident rhythm in his speech. It was almost 
chanted, but it was neither monotonous nor singsong. 
" I am so happy that I have not told you the wonder- 
ful story. I despise display. Ah, despicable dis- 
play ; dire, despicable display," he repeated, his eyes 
half closing. After a second's delay, he continued: 
*^ I hate the world and all its follies, its shams, its 
wastefulness of real beauty. I love the realities, the 
real truth, and the real beauty, even as you do, my 
dear lady." 

He capped his rhythmic eloquence with an undulat- 
ing gesture and smiled, as if he had always known 
and understood her. The innocent gentleness of his 
face blended with the unworldliness of his words, 
against the background of century-old castle towers 
and peaceful valley in Jane Spencer's memory, and 
she liked him. The strangeness of it all, the sense of 
some revelation yet to come, warned her, however. 

" And what has that to do with me? " she asked. 

" Much ! Worlds ! " he sighed. " I would have 
nothing to do with women. They are so false, so be- 
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decked with deceit, so flippantly foolish. Woman, I 
said, is the most unreal thing in a world of pretense. 
My father sent me traveling around the world. I 
saw no woman who changed me. All were beribboned 
and be jeweled, false, false, false." 

** Well? '' She was interested in spite of herself. 

•* And then one day a fortune teller in my father's 
retinue," he continued with more suave, unctuous 
tone, " foretold that one day there would come to our 
valley the one real woman in the world, * The Lady 
Without Jewels,' 'the woman of simplicity and sweet- 
ness, and that she should be our countess, and should 
share our castle and our estates with me, the count." 

He came nearer and caught her fingers with his 
own* 

** And now, dear lady, you are come, and the event 
is fulfilled. The good priest will join us in a few min- 
utes, and all will be well with Ardenelles." The boy- 
ish appeal of his face was very winning and confident. 
•*Ah, my Lady Without Jewels, I love you, I love 
you." 

** The priest," stammered the girl, suddenly un- 
nerved. ** But I am not ready. It must be delayed. 
I ^" 

** Why delay the inevitable, the beautiful, the per- 
fect? Why delay what I have waited for through 
long, cynical years? Ah, no, my beloved, do not 
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ask that we delay. The priest is too slow for my 
quick desires." 

Jane Spencer stared at him with blank, terrified 
face. She was trying to think, trying to plan, and 
again there seemed no escape. Suddenly she put out 
her hand. 

" My friend at the inn,*' she said breathlessly, ** she 
must be here. You will send for her, will you not? " 
she pleaded. " It is little to ask." 

•* Your wish is my conmiand, my lady," he said 
gently. " I will send for her at once. She shall join 
in our happiness." 

" May I write her a word to reassure her? *' she 
asked with a new meekness. ^^ It will be strange to 
her. She might not understand." 

For answer the count smifingly made a place for 
her at the table, where paper, ink, and an old- 
fashioned quill were waiting. She scratched the few 
words rapidly. They had already formed themselves 
in her head. 

'* Come. I will explain, so ask no questions. I am de- 
tained. Bring all your rings. Have Frau Gritzmacher get 
this telegram to Bermensdorf at once. Pay her anything. 

*• Jane.*' 

The telegram was more difficult, but she put the 
words down, almost heedless of sense. She folded the 
paper and handed it to the count. 
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She watched him anxiously as he pulled the bell 
rope. She heard the jingle below. Then came the 
steps on the stairs. The door opened and closed 
again. He had not looked at the note. She smiled 
at him almost graciously. After all, he was a gentle- 
man* 
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CHAPTER V 



IN WHICH YOUNG DUNCAN OBTAINS BEENFOBCEMENT 




|OUNG DUNCAN went up the steps o 
the pension two at a time. McNei 
and Madame Loiseaux were seated h 
one comer of the veranda, and in thre 
strides he confronted them. 
" Where's Ardenelles? " he demanded. 
They looked up in surprise. 

" Ye can search me," said the Irishman. ** She' 
not on my list at all. What's her name again ? " 

" Drop the joking, Mac," Young Duncan frownec 
" It's serious. Come inside and help me." 

" Well, ye needn't be so fierce about it." McNe: 
separated himself unwillingly from his chair. *' Nee 
he now, Mrs. Van Alstyne? " he appealed to Madam 
Loiseaux. 

She was looking at Young Duncan with puckere 
brows and pursed lips, an expression at once anxiou 
and humorous. 
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^It is better to do that which he says, M'sieu 
McNefl," she said lightly. ^^ He is a dangerous 
man." 

Young Duncan scarcely noticed her. Then, re- 
membering himself, he waved his hand to her as he 
went in. 

They asked the manageress. She never had heard 
of the place. They floundered through maps and 
atlases and time-tables, with no result. Then, just as 
things became desperate, Young Duncan dragged the 
telegram from his pocket, and called himself names. 

** Try Bermensdorf ," he said, when he ran out of 
epithets. Even this, however, escaped them in their 
second hurried search. 

" Go down to Cook's, Mac," he said at last. " If 
they don't know, try the railway, the police station, 
everytlung. Don't come back till you know where 
one of these two metropolises is. And come back 
double quick when you do find out." 

"What's up?" inquired McNeil. "Sure I want 
to get excited, too." 

"Ill tell you when you come back. You're a 
mi^ty good fellow to do all this, you know." 

" Save the blarney. I'm off." 

Young Duncan darted upstairs and threw his 
iiiings together. By the time McNeil returned, out 
of breath, the young fellow's luggage was on the 
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yeranda, his bill was paid, and he was pacing up and 
down impatiently. 

"Well?'' he asked sharply. 

" I got Bermensdorf all right. There's a train in 
half an hour. Sure ye change cars fourteen times, 
an' ye get there week after next, if ye make good con- 
nections, which ye won't. 'Twould be quicker to 
walk." 

** Grood! Do you want to come along? " 

" Say, do ye want to hand me heart failure wid 
your rapid-fire questions? Give me a chance to 
breathe. What's it all about, annyway? " 

For answer Young Duncan pidled out the tele- 
gram. McNeil read it twice. Then he grinned. 

" I don't know who wrote it," he said, " but ITl 
bet it's a woman." 

Young Duncan nodded. 

" Li the first place, it don't mean anything. In 
the second place, 'tis just ten words, no more, no less. 
An', in the third place, 'tis to you. How's that 
now? " 

"Will you go?" said Young Duncan. 

" I'm an Irishman, an' there's a woman in distress. 
Sure I'll go." 

" Hustle." 

When McNeil came down ten minutes later, the cab 
was waiting. He hesitated on the step. 
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" Sure I clean forgot the missus," he said. " Is 
she comin% too?" 

" I left a note for her," said Young Duncan, urg- 
ing him on. 

" A note ! " Expostulating, McNeil was forcibly 
shoved within, and they started. " Groin' away, for 
the Lord knows how long, because a woman tele- 
graphs ye, an' ye leave a note for your wife. Sure 
ye need a guardian, or better, she does, poor soul." 

" Oh, she^ll understand, all right." 

** She will, eh? " growled the Irishman, almost an- 
grily. 

On the train Duncan explained cautiously some- 
thing more about Jane Spencer and Marie Annabelle 
Smith. Together they went over the telegram. 

" An' ye don't know this count man at all? " 

"No." 

" An' we ain't located Ardenelles yet? " 

" No." 

•* An' ye don't know what * no answer ' means? " 

"Probably * don't reply.'" 

" Probably? An' we're eight days late, ye say? " 

" Yes." 

*• Eight days late," McNeil recapitulated, turning 
down one finger after another, " in gettin' to a place 
that we don't know where it is, where we're to dis- 
cover a real count that we never heard of, who's 
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makln' trouble for two girls I ain't ever seen. Sure 
the situation is growin' on me. I'm glad I came." 

It was dark when they reached Strassburg, and 
they decided to stay there over night. Having found 
rooms, they strolled into a rathskeller nearby, where 
they sat for some time talking in a desultory fashion 
and smoking over their beer. 

" This Dutch bunch is too manny f er me,** re- 
marked McNeil, shaking his head. " Sure we Irish 
are drunk when we're sober, but a German's sober 
when he's drunk. Now, look at that one over there." 
He pointed to a lonely fat figure, slumped deject- 
edly upon a neighboring table. " Ye'd think he was 
moumin' instead of drinkin'." 

Young Duncan looked casually in the direction the 
Irishman had indicated, and, to McNeil's surprise, 
he rose and, threading his way between tables, he 
reached the disconsolate figure and put his hand on 
the broad shoulder. 

The fat German turned an absurdly gloomy face 
to the young man. Then, with startling quickness 
for one so huge, he jumped to his feet. An amazed 
grin broadened upon his now beaming, freckled face, 
and his fat paw grabbed at Young Duncan's hand. 

"Mein Gott! but vere haf you come from?" he 
exclaimed, pumping the hand up and down tirelessly* 
" Ach, nef er vass I so glad to see anypody. Sit dowiu 
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Haf a drink. Haf anything. Ach, but it iss like 
home again, eh vat? " 

Young Duncan had beckoned to the Irishman in the 
midst of the welcome, and now he introduced them. 

" Ach, you come from de States also. It iss goot.'* 
He uttered an expulsive sigh of content. " Waiter, 
waiter!" he cried in German, pounding upon the 
table. ** I don't care if you haf ordered. You must 
order again alretty. I am going to spend my money 
to-night. Ach, two Americans. It iss too much 
happiness. My heart is bursting. Here's to de 
States, Gott bless 'em." He lifted his stein and 
drank deeply, while his countrymen at the tables 
about them stared at him, and Young Duncan winked 
genially at McNeil. 

^ Ven iss it you are going pack? " he demanded, as 
he set down the stein with a whack upon the table. 
" Ach, you don' know vat dis iss to me, mein friends. 
It iss wort' hun'erds of dollars, t'ousands. Dollars ! 
Dollars! Sounds goot, eh? Dey ain'dt got money 
here like ve got it in my country, eh vat? " 

"We don't know when we're going back. Eh 
What," said Duncan. "We've got a job on our 
hands here, just now, down in Bermensdorf, or near 
Bermensdorf. Do you know anything about that 
part?" 
"Permensdorf?" He wrinkled his face into such 
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a wry look of disgust that they both laughed. ** Vat 
iss it takes you to Pennensdorf ? Dere iss nutting 
dere. Dere is nutting anyvere in dis Grott-forsaken 
country. In Pennensdorf dere iss less." 

"Iiook here, Eh What, have you gone crfiizy?" 
broke in Duncan. ^*Do you realize you're calling 
Germany names? The fatherland, as you called it on 
the way over ! And you're here in good old Strass- 
burg, with all your old neighbors around you. 
They'll be mobbing us if you keep this up." 

" Mob us? " cried August Zimmerman, his two fat 
hands smashing upon the table to emphasize his 
words. "Us? T'ree Americans? Ach, we could 
fight de whole country here, der t'ree of us. Fader- 
land? Yess, it iss de faderland. Ach, I vish I nefer 
had come. It iss goot enough, maype, but it iss not 
like der States. I haf peen here, now, sefen veeks. 
It iss a long time. I am going pack t'ree veeks from 
Friday." 

"Going back to Pottsbridge?" 

" Yess. It iss my home, eh vat? " 

McNeil, who hdd been listening intently, here stuck 
out his hand. 

•"Put it there, Dutchy," he said. "You're all 
right. I know how it feels." 

" But how about Heinrich Meyer? " asked Young 
Duncan with sober face. 
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** Speak not of him. All de years he has stood 
still. He knows nutting he did not know ven I 
went avay . Ach ! " His contempt and disappoint- 
ment were bitterly expressed in the exclamation. 
« But — ^Permensdorf — ^you haf not told me." 

It took only a few sentences to explain their quest. 
The telegram was produced. Zimmerman put on his 
spectacles and studied over it for some minutes. 
Then he wagged his head solemnly. 

**I don't like it,'* he said. **I know de place. 
How iss it dey got dere alretty? You don't know, 
eh Tat? Ach, two men could hold it against a 
t'ousand." 

** Oh, we aren't going to war, you know," laughed 
Young Duncan. 

** Oh, ain'dt you ? " The Grerman looked at him 
over his glasses. ** Maype no ; maype yess. De 
old count, he vass a fighter. He would fight der 
Kaiser for a nickel." 

McNeil chuckled with anticipation. 
" Sure I'm gettin' gladder every minute," he de- 
clared. ** A chance for a scrap. 'Tis better than 
Pd hoped." 

" Hold your horses, Mac," put in Young Duncan. 
" This is going to be diplomacy, not war." 

" Sure the Irish are good at both," retorted Mc- 
Neil 
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August Zimmerman, expressionless, owl-like, sat 
peering at them. He seemed to be deliberating ju- 
dicially some important problem. 

** Say, poys, I go mit you,'* he declared at last. 
*^ It iss better to die mit Americans dan to lif mit 
de Germans. You take me, eh vat? *' 

"Take you?" cried Young Duncan. "Well, 
I should think so. Talk about an international 
array." 

** Ripresentatives ay the three greatest powers," 
said McNeil, ** Ireland, America, and Grermany." 

** Nein, we vass Americans, all of us. It iss goot 
enough. Ach ! " he added, with a pathetic shake of 
his head. ^^ Der States, Fottsbrich, home ! It iss 
late. I t'ink I go to ped." 

In spite of the earliness of the hour at which their 
train left in the morning, he was ahead of them at 
the station. On the way to Carlsruhe, moreover, he 
was the only one of the three who seemed wide-awake. 
Young Duncan and the Irishman lounged opposite 
him, dozing frequently or gazing with heavy eyes 
out of the window. Zimmerman occupied an entire 
seat, bolt upright, his short legs swinging with the 
motion of the train. He broke a long silence as he 
noticed McNeil moving restlessly to find a more com- 
fortable position. 

**Dey ain'dt got railroad trains like ve got *em 
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in my country, eh vat? " And after a second or two 
he answered himself with long-drawn-out negatives: 
" No— No— No " 

" Sure this ain't anny Turkish cozy comer, all 
right,'* vouchsafed McNeil, trying to push his shoul- 
ders deeper into the straight back of the seat. 
There was another long silence. The Grerman's 
cigar was burning badly. He inspected it with dis- 
gust. 

**Dey ain'dt got cigars like ve got 'em in my 
country, eh vat? No — No — No ^" 

** I've some real Americans here." Young Duncan 
pulled a cigar from his pocket. ^^ Try this. Eh 
What." 

Zimmerman looked at it reflectively. Then he 
shook his head. 

" T'ank you choost de same. Van," he said. " In 
Pottsbrich, yess, but not here. Dey gif me de hehn- 
weh too pad." 

Young Duncan chuckled, and the fat German 
turned his gloomy, critical gaze to the country they 
were passing. After a time he startled them with 
an exclamatory grunt, and pointed to a company 
of soldiery marching in a road that lay parallel to 
the tracks. His thick lips curled with scorn. 

**Dey ain'dt got soldiers like ve got 'em in my 

country, eh vat? No — ^No — No ^" 
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"Why, I thought Grermany's army — ** started 
Young Duncan. 

"It vass a goot enough army, but — ^^ He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Nothing seemed to satisfy the Grerman's spleen 
at his disillusionment. He sat in disgruntled silence 
until they were drawing into Carlsruhe. Then he 
leaned forward laboriously and touched Duncan's 
arm. He had been formulating the mightiest ar- 
raignment he could imagine, and he spoke in a whis- 
per, as if afraid of his own heresy. 

** Dey ain'dt got peer hke ve got it in my country, 
eh vat? No— No— No '' 

** Oh, come now,'* laughed Duncan. " That's go- 
ing too far. I'm a patriot all right, but ^" 

" Dere iss a prewery in Pottsbrich," said the Grer- 
man with a melancholy shake of the head. **Ach, 
such peer as it iss ! Such peer ! " 

The tedious, roundabout journey to Bermensdorf 
lasted until afternoon. August Zimmerman, having 
done his worst in comparison of the fatherland and 
the States, slept noisily between junctions, except 
when McNeil annoyed him by shrill whistling of 
some of Moore's melodies. Young Duncan was 
moody, absorbed, and unusually quiet. 

At the hotel at Bermensdorf they quickly heard of 
the objects of their search. The two ladies had 
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come one night, and had gone on to Ardenelles the 
next morning. They had never returned. It was 
very strange. The trio soon learned, however, that 
the hotel keeper had more to ask than to tell, and 
Duncan decided to push on at once to their destina- 
tion. Before they started, he submitted to the fat 
Grerman's anxiety, and purchased revolvers and car- 
tridges. McNeil was already armed. 

** Sure Pve always wished to live myself more than 
to have anny other man I ever met. 'Tis selfish, but 
'tis human. An' a little bang-banger in my pocket 
makes me feel aisy," he explained. 

Bermensdorf was more mystified than ever, and 
far more excited. Guns and ammunition were some- 
thing tangible. Some of the younger Bermens- 
dorfians even went so far, that night, as to talk of 
following the strangers over to Ardenelles and inves- 
tigating. Their cautious elders, headed by the lead- 
ing lawyer of the town, shook their heads when they 
heard of it. The counts of Ardenelles always had 
bem good men to avoid. The present count had 
been quiet enough, but the blood was in him. And if 
there were firearms concerned, why should anyone 
care to interfere? 

Frau Gritzmacher surveyed the three men who 
sat down to her customary provender that night 
lith a mixture of bewilderment and alarm. Not in 
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seven years had the inn boasted of three guests at 
one time. It was like the days of the old count. 
Ah, those were prosperous days, even if the old 
count's iron hand was heavily felt, becajise they did 
this or failed to do that. They never had had guests 
then like these, however. Then it had been gay uni- 
forms and noisy jests, usually in Grerman, some- 
times in French or in Italian; and those that she 
could not understand, Gritzmacher had told her late 
at night, when they had gone to bed. Then there had 
been much drinking, much singing, much cursing 
(good-natured enough usually), and the rumble of 
great carriages on the road, and plenty to see and 
plenty to do, and plenty of money to do with. It 
was true that the big young man was good-looking, 
but he spoke little, and when he did, she could not 
understand. And the tall, burly, sandy-haired man 
stood like a soldier, and laughed most of the time, 
but he, too, was strange, and seemed rough in the 
bargain. The only familiar one of the three was the 
stout and freckled German, and he was as conmion 
as she was, or very near it. There was no doubt 
about that. She was glad, however, that it was 
he who beckoned her at last, and began talking, al' 
though she soon saw that the real questioner was 
the big young man, who looked more like a noble- 
man when he talked. 
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There were no other guests in the house? 

Oh, no, they were the only ones. 

How long was it since there had been people there? 

Less than two weeks before, she told them; two 
oung ladles, Americans, who were friends of the 
ount's. They were staying at the castle. She had 
ot known when they came that the count was their 
riend, but she had treated them well, of course, 
•he treated everyone well, she said proudly. The 
ount had had no criticisms to make. Indeed, she 
ad not seen him, nor the young ladies, since they 
-^ent to the castle. (She noticed that the big young 
lan shut one eye while she was talking, and looked 
t her very closely with the other open eye. It 
nade her nervous.) 

The count was well? 

Oh, yes, she was sure of that. He was very quiet, 
)f course. They seldom saw him. But he was al- 
ways kind. (Her nervousness made her talkative.) 
9e was very learned, she believed. He read a great 
leal, and seldom had visitors. He was different from 
his father. He did not like the women of the valley to 
^ear bright colors. In fact, he forbade it. She had 
& wonderful red blouse that had been packed away 
now for seven years. But he was a good master and 
eery kind. Yes, very kind. 

(She stopped, more from want of breath than for 
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want of words. She watched the big young man 
anxiously, as he listened to the German. She was re- 
lieved when he smiled at her. She liked the smile, and 
found herself ready, almost eager, for the next ques- 
tion.) 

The count was prosperous as ever? 

Oh, yes, she thought so. The whole valley was 
his. It was true that he had not taken as much in- 
terest as his father had, that there were fewer men 
in the valley than there had been, and that nobody 
came. This last made it very bad for her. They 
owed the count for four or five years back, but they 
could not help that. There was no money coming 
in. He had asked them for it, oh, yes, but when 
they had explained, he had only shaken his head a 
little. He was good to them. Yes, he must be 
prosperous ; not so much so as Herr Simpelheim, of 
course, but prosperous, oh, yes. 

And who was Herr Simpelheim? 

He was the man who had bought the estate of the 
bankrupt Count of Pruxelles. That was the next val- 
ley, beyond the rocky plateau, to the south. He was 
very rich, of course. He had made the old castle 
of Pruxelles a wonderful place, so people said. The 
count was not as prosperous as Herr Simpelheimf 
but the count was noble. Herr Simpelheim was not 
noble. 
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How many men were there in the valley? 
Perhaps thirty. Perhaps more, counting the 
priest and the notary, Herr Gratz and Gritzmacher. 
She did not know exactly, but she could find out. 

That was not necessary. It was only curiosity 
that made them ask. But what time of day was the 
count most ready to see visitors? 

She did not know. He did not like to be inter- 
rupted. Perhaps Gritzmacher could find out for 
them. 

Oh, no, they would go in the morning. 
But that, she volunteered quickly, was the worst 
tune. 
It did not matter. He would see them. 
Frau Gritzmacher bowed very low, and said that 
she had no doubt of it at all. Of course the count 
would see them at any time. 

They were very much obliged to her, the German 
said. She bowed again, and declared it was nothing 
at all. When they started to go upstairs the big 
young man came over to her and smiled at her. She 
was very certain, afterwards, that she had smiled back 
at him. He was very good-looking, she told herself, 
and he must be rich also, for he left a gold piece in 
her hand. 

A half hour later, McNeil, in his shirt sleeves, 
fo\md Young Duncan seated on the curtained four- 
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poster In the big room, smoking. In his hand were a 
few torn strips of paper. 

*^ I don't want to butt in," remarked the Irishman, 
shifting his weight awkwardly from one foot to the 
other, as he confronted him; "but — ^how about the 
missus?" 

"What about her, Mac?" 

"What about her? Ye talk as if she was some 
poor relation ye was tryin' to avoid," McNeil de- 
clared, almost angry at the other's indifference. 
" Think av the poor gurl back there at the boardin* 
house all alone. Sure an' ye don't know how to 
treat a wife at all." 

To the Irishman's surprise, his insulting remark 
was greeted by a half chuckle and a lugubrious 
smile. 

" Maybe you're right ; maybe you're right. Were 
you ever married, Mac? You see, I ^" 

" I was not," still belligerent. 

** That's what I thought," said Young Duncaa 
with genial sarcasm. " Bachelors can always teacb 
married men about how to treat wives, eh, Mac? " 

McNeil faltered only a second. 

" They can so," he retorted. " 'Tis because they 
can that there's so many divorces, man." 

Young Duncan put up his hands, laughing. 

"All right, Mac, You win. I'll come dowJ^* 
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Now let's get down to tacks. What do you make of 
this?'' 

He held out the strips of paper, and the Irish- 
man took them, entirely appeased by his own suc- 
cessful repartee. He spread them out on the table 
and joined them together. ' 

"Where did ye get 'em, sir?" he asked after a 
minute. 
" Under the edge of the bed, here." 
"An' do ye know the handwritin'?" 
"Yes, the — ^the lady who sent me the telegram." 
"Hum. If I was a handwritin' expert, I'd 've 
known as much. Neither av them mean annything 
at all. What kind av a gurl is she, sir? " i 

"Well—" Young Duncan hesitated. "She 
has brown hair and eyes, and — ^and — she wears a 

brown suit and " 

" Wait a bit, sir. I ain't wantin' to paint a pic- 
ture av her, ye know, nor hand a description av her 

to the police. What I want to know is " 

" I don't care to talk about her, Mac," said Young 
Duncan curtly. 

" What's the matter wid — " He stopped, and the 
two men stared at each other for a full minute. 

"You understand, of course — " began Duncan 
at last. 
"Understand, is it?" broke in the Irishman. 
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" Sure I understand nothin' at alL My gray mat- 
ter's all in circles, an' gettin' worse all the time." 

Young Duncan came over to the table and, his 
hand on McNeil's shoulder companlonably, he looked 
down at the papers as they were pieced together. 

" That's the way I framed them up," he said, 

** 'Tis the only way. Sure they fit like a charm, 
an' they read like a love letter, don't they, sir? Un- 
conditional surrender. But who were they to, an' 
why are they here, an " 

" I don't know, Mac. Why hasn't this woman 
downstairs seen her — ^these girls since they left here? 
Do you suppose ^" 

**I don't know. An' there ye are. You don't 
know an' I don't know, an' " 

** We're going to find out, Mac." 

The Irishman felt the grim determination in the 
quiet voice, and he forgot immediately all the va- 
rious mysteries that had been puzzling him. 

" Right ye are," he said, his eye agleam with an- 
ticipation. ** Thirty men, she said, didn't she? 
Enough to make it interestin', that's all. Thinkin's 
no good, sir. Ye can't dope it out. Doin's the 
ticket." 

In the second's pause that followed they heard 
stertorous snores from down the hall. 

" Sure Dutchy's the wise wan," grinned McNeil- 
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" He's doin' already. 'Tis a good example for us 
he is. Good night, sir.'* 
"Good night, Mac." 

Young Duncan did not follow August Zimmer- 
mem's example, however, for a long time. Instead, he 
sat and smoked, and fumbled over the scraps of 
paper on the table. They made sense in only one 
way, and he brought them back to that arrange- 
ment time and again, hopelessly. 

" Come, I will,'' read the first strip. " Ask no 
questions, I am," continued the second. ** All your," 
finished the third. 

There was no "s" at the end of the last word, 
and the torn edges did not exactly meet. He went 
down on his knees and hunted over the floor, with 
no result. 

Again he sat down and pondered. He was not 
trying to solve the meaning of the words on the 
torn strips any more. That was useless until morn- 
ing. Instead, he was thinking of the girl who had 
written them, when, how, why, he could not tell ; and 
she came to him with a background of ship's rail 
and blue, foam-capped sea, her brown hair loose in 
the breeze, her eyes shining through the dusk. She 
had been there, in this very room, in this lost val- 
ley, fourteen miles from anywhere, ten days before; 
and at this minute, while he sat looking at the frag- 
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ments upon which she had written, written to some- 
body else, she was only a tantalizing mile or so away. 
Oh, yes, she must be there. Of course she was there. 
His mind ran ojff to this count who owned the val- 
ley, and the stories Frau Gritzmacher had told of 
him. One eye was closed now. He was trying to 
gauge the man whom he had never seen, and to for- 
mulate the best ways of dealing with him. Soon, 
however, he was thinking of her again. Then, for 
a minute, he remembered these strange friends of his 
in the next room, McNeil and August Zimmerman, 
and they became a part of his hazy plans, until it 
was all a meaningless jumble which he could not 
straighten. She cleared it away for him at once, 
however, when she came back, for she crowded every- 
thing else out of his mind. There she stood, lean- 
ing against the rail, with nothing but the sky and 
sea beyond her, and 

He rose at last and picked up the magic strips 
which had brought the visions to him. He held then 
with two fingers, while he plunged his other hand intc^^ 
his pocket for an envelope, into which he slippe^^ 
them carefully. Then he glanced at the envelop^^ 
that he might know it again, and frowned. 

** No, by Greorge ! " he muttered, and with almost' ^ 
frantic haste he found another, transferred the tor 
bits of paper to it, and stowed it away in his walle"* 
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His face was still gloomy, however, as his glance 
came back to the first envelope, which he had tossed 
upon the table. He crammed it back into his pocket, 
as if he were eager to have it out of his sight. It 
was the envelope of his failure, the one which had 
contained the refusal of his bid for the Rigi bridge. 
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IRAU GRITZMACHER was startled 
early the next morning at the sudden 
appearance of the " big young man,** 
in the doorway of the room downstairs, 
which she was putting to rights for 
the day. He smiled and bowed. She bowed and 
smiled, and she tiptoed surreptitiously after him to 
the door and watched him tramp up the hill back of 
the inn. She sighed raucously. He was an excel- 
lent young man, and his smile — On the way back 
to her work she stopped for nearly a full mo- 
ment before the dingy glass, and she resolved, with 
a sudden daring, which reddened her full, whole- 
some cheeks, that she would brave the count's or- 
ders that night when the " big young man *' came 
back from the castle. She would wear the crimson 
blouse. 

Young Duncan, meanwhile, was pushing otk 
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briskly, with long, rapid strides. The wind of the 
morning was " brushing the cobwebs off his heart,'* 
as McNeil would have said. He threw off, bit by bit, 
with each step, the load of depression with which 
he had awakened. Soon he stopped the weary round 
of thinking, thinking, thinking, which had made his 
night restless and wakeful, and gloried in the use of 
his body alone, breathing deeply, head up and arms 
swinging, forcing his tugging muscles to their ut- 
termost. Gradually a sense of the beauty around 
him crept in upon him, and with it an exultation. 
When he passed the upper edge of the forest and 
reached the point of vantage in the pass above, he 
turned, with the old, settled, smiling look about his 
mouth, the old, confident shine in his eyes. 

The mists were not yet off the farther range, but 
he could see the towers, clear and shining above the 
gray, filmy garment, which wrapped itself about 
the castle. Somewhere underneath those glittering 
towers was Jane Spencer, and — ^he had nearly for- 
gotten — ^Miss Marie Annabelle Smith was there also. 
He chuckled softly as he thought of her. His mood 
was now all optimism. Doubt had vanished with the 
promise of action. His questions would soon settle 
themselves, and while he did not yet know the an- 
swers, he would risk them. He was eager to " get at 
iV with a reckless, buoyant boyishness. And he 
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chuckled again at the thought of Miss Marie Anna- 
belle Smith immured in a real castle with a real 
count nearby. 

As he stood watching, the mist thinned gradually 
and broke in countless, twisting veils, that shim- 
mered in the sunlight. He saw the thick, rich green 
stretching down below him to the right. He saw the 
long, irregular crest of the opposite hills. He saw 
^^ JAgg^ plateau of rocks at the left. Somewhere 
in the green beyond that, he remembered, lived this 
rich Simpelheim, in the castle of the bankrupt 
Count of Pruxelles. He saw the lake with its rocky 
shores. 

" By Greorge," he ejaculated under his breath, 
" what a place to live ! " 

He stared dreamily at the far-away castle. 

** What a place to come to ! " he added. 

His imagination was at work now. He glanced 
up and down rapidly, judging everything by a 
single standard which he had impulsively set. Then 
slowly one eye closed; the other peered, not at Ar- 
denelles, but at a suddenly conceived idea which was 
growing in his mind. 

"What an opportunity!** he whispered to him- 
self. " There isn't so real a thing in all Europe." 

The others were sitting at breakfast when he 
burst in upon them in a small hurricane of noisy 
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good spirits, a portion of which was real, and the 
rest easily manufactured for their benefit. He 
railed at McNeil for his long, gloomy face, and he 
roared with laughter at August Zimmerman's com- 
ment, following the formula he had created the day 
before on the train, regarding the breakfast and 
German food in general. He joked with Frau 
Gritzmacher, through the reluctant interpreter, 
until the good woman dropped a dish from very 
shaking with honest merriment. 

"Where'd ye get it?" demanded McNeil sourly. 
"Get what, Mac?" 

** All this exhilaration. Sure I'd like the recipe. 

For a lad that's leadin' a forlorn hope, you're the 

most aggravatin'ly joyous proposition I ever met." 

** Vat iss it you vill do? " put in Zimmerman with 

evident anxiety. " You haf a plan, eh vat? " 

** You wait tiU you see it, Mac. If it doesn't stir 
your Hibernian corpuscles, I'll miss my guess. * The 
fairest spot in all those far-off realms,' and all that 
sort of thing. Plan, Eh What? No, nothing so 
commonplace as that. We own the place already. 
Ready to start, boys ? " 

McNeil's early morning glumness broke down 

quickly before such exuberance, and even the stolid 

Gennan's face relaxed. By the time they reached 

the road outside, Duncan was almost satisfied with 
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them, but the boy in him, that glorious morning, 
carried him on. 

"You're captain, Mac," he cried in sheer excess 
of playfuhiess. "Eh What's the army. I'll be 
the band." 

The Irishman, filling his lungs with the brisk air, 
and sniffing action just ahead, rose to the occasion 
instantly. 

" My gallant men," he said, eying the uneasy, 
uncomprehending German with comic solemnity, 
"we now set forth to storm the citadel on yonder 
hill. Our country, in the persons of two definsdess 
females, calls upon us, whether they like it or not, 
an' for what purpose nobody knows, not even the 
band, to march to the assault. By the right 
face ^" 

" Rum, rum — rum, rum, rum," drummed Dimcan 
between chuckles. 

"Forward! March!" 

A good old Yale song popped into Young Dun- 
can's head, and, from there, to his throat. 

" Oh, here we are and here we come," he boomed, 
and they started — ^McNeil erect, martial, keeping 
step; August Zimmerman, gazing at them in won- 
der, trudging along in the rear ; and Duncan, ahead, 
startling the echoes of the quiet valley of Ardenelles 
with the shouting refrain of " Boola, Boola." 
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Gritzmacher, standing in the door of the inn, 
watched them stamp across the bridge and disappear 
among the trees beyond. 

''Gott im Himmeir' he ejaculated- '' Le Bon 
Dieul " 

They had not gone far when Duncan began to 
hear, from behind, a shrill, improvised tenor. It 
was the Grerman. Then a heavy, rich bass began to 
rumble an harmonic foundation. Then, suddenly, 
they stopped almost at the same instant and stared 
at each other. Duncan laughed. 

" Regular band of troubadours," he declared. 

** You haf a goot bass voice," remarked Zimmer- 
man sententiously to the Irishman. ^^ Ach, if I had 
only brought my flute." 

** Let's do it again," said McNeil. 

The military idea was forgotten. Young Duncan, 
shouting " Boola, Boola ! " as if he were celebrating 
a great Yale victory, marched along, with the Ger- 
man clinging to one arm and panting the tenor, and 
with McNeil bellowing away fiercely at the bass on 
the other side. Gradually the tenor became spas- 
modic, a kind of Wagnerian recitative. Poor Zim- 
merman's steps became slower and even shorter, until 
he hung almost a dead weight on Young Duncan's 
arm. 

** Ach," he gasped, shattering the fourth repeti- 
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tion of the chorus, " I vass too fat. But I can si 
yet, eh vat? Ach, Van, you vass a goot feller. Y 
make me feel like I vass a poy again." 

His little, childlike eyes twinkled, as he strugg 
to regain his breath. 

^^ Sure we can serenade the girls, annyhow,'' si 
McNeil, complacently rolling a resounding scale. 

They moved on more slowly and came to the of 
fields. 

"Isn't this the garden spo.t of Europe?'* cri 
Young Duncan. 

"Yess." The German nodded his approv 
"Und der houses, dey know how to build goot 
hun'erd years ago, eh vat?" 

McNeil branched oflF from the scales and octa^ 
that he had been proudly humming, and sang 
softly as his heavy voice would allow: 

" There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet." 

Off in the fields they could see half a dozen tc 
ing figures, picturesque against the green. A gau 
woman halted in the road ahead of them, as if frig] 
ened at their approach. Yoimg Dimcan doffed ] 
cap to her, and the others followed his examp 
whereupon she merely stared, as they tramped pi 
her, arm in arm again, a motley trio, who h 
forgotten the unknown adventure before them) b 
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ho had found that good-fellowship which exists, if 
ley will but look for it, among all men and some 
omen. 

It was difficult to drag August Zimmerman past 
he little church. He stood and marveled at it, now in 
Hatches of Grerman, now in broken English. At last 
ilcNeil caught his arm, and started to propel him 
orward, calling upon Young Duncan to help. But 
)uncan did not heed. He was looking at a bent, 
ittle crone of a woman who had come stumping 
Jong from the house beyond the one by the church, 
ind who was eying them sharply, almost vindictively, 
t seemed. When she saw that she was noticed, how- 
ever, her eyes dropped, and she hurried on up the 
lill, her stick pounding angrily at the gravel. 

^^I think we must get to the castle before she 
loes," said Young Duncan with a new note in his 
oice, which caught the attention of the others at 
•nee and reminded them of their real errand. 

Quietly now they pushed forward, and she seemed 
feel their pursuit, for she looked back with every 
»ther step. Her pace had increased, but the hunch- 
)acked, aged body was no match even for the puffing 
Serman. 

They came up with her quickly and passed her at 
fuU speed. Zimmerman, toiling along a few yards 
in the rear of the others, was the only one who saw 
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her malevolent face, and he, being essentially a man 
of peace, broke into a run, in spite of his lack of 
breath. When he reached Young Duncan's side he 
was gasping, his face was plaintively solemn, and his 
hand, in his pocket, was clutching the butt of his 
Bermensdorf revolver for comfort. 
" What's the matter. Eh What? " 
** De woman. She vass — vicked — to look at.** 
" Don't look at her, then," drawled Young Dm^ 
can, with irritating good humor. 

" But — Van," labored the German, " mein Gott— 

I ^" 

The words were lost in the gusts of heavy breath- 
ing, and Zimmerman fell back slowly, disregarding 
Duncan's advice and gazing fearfully over his shoal- 
der at the bent figure which they were leaving far 
behind them. And so they came to the castle gates, 
where Young Duncan turned in immediately, and ■ 
started up the drive, with its grassy ridges and its 
general look of neglect and disuse. At this point, .1 
however, the third human being and the first man, J 
they had encountered since they had left the inn, put s 
in his appearance. He stepped out from the thicket ]j 
which almost hid the crumbling house by the gate^ 
a large but flabby person, in a worn uniform that 
was too small for him, and bearing a heavy mu8ket» 
which he grounded before them with a flourish. 
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"Here, Eh What!" called Young Duncan. 
"Tell him to tell the count that three American 
gentlemen wish to see him." 

Zimmerman's effort was somewhat choppy and 
disorganized, what with breathlessness and his awe at 
the uniform and weapon, but he finally succeeded in 
making himself understood. The guard, after look- 
ing over the trio with open curiosity, shouldered the 
gun which held the Grerman's fascinated gaze and, 
wheeling, marched with stately deliberation toward 
the castle. 

" Did ye notice the gun? " Nothing escaped Mc- 
Neil's sharp eyes. " 'Tis a thousand years old. 
TVould break with a quarter charge o' good pow- 
der. An' he's big but soft. Leave him to me. Sure 
I saw him first." 

"Looking for a fight already, eh, Mac?" 

Here Zimmerman broke in. 

" De woman," he whispered. 

The little hag, with an exulting grin at sight of 
ihem, was coming in at the gates. 

" Tell her to stop, Eh What," said Young Dun- 
can* 

Instead of heeding the command, which the Grer- 
man repeated anxiously so often that it became con- 
tinuous, she cackled with impudent, triiunphant 
laughter, and hobbled past them as fast as she could 
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go. Young Duncan waited until he was sure that 
she had no intention of stopping. Then, with a 
single movement, he leaned after her and caught her 
up in his arms. She was small and she weighed al- 
most nothing, but she twisted and struggled with 
extraordinary vitality for one so old, and her talon- 
like fingers dug at him viciously. It was all he could 
do to carry her, without hurting her, through the 
thicket to the gatehouse, and he sighed humorously 
with relief when he shut the door upon her, and held 
it against her frenzied, screaming efforts to force it 
open. 

" Eh What," he commanded, " come here and lean 
against this door ! ** 

^^ Johnny's marchin' home again," called McNeil 
softly. 

The strutting guard was already halfway down 
the drive from the castle, when Duncan joined the 
Irishman, and they walked forward to meet him. 
The din from the gatehouse was plainly audible, and 
the guard evidently heard it, for he stopped un- 
certainly, as if to listen. Then, swelling himself up 
with an air of authority, he motioned them back, 
shouting, meanwhile, in German, which neither of 
them understood, that the count would not receive 
them. 

To his surprise they came straight toward hinii 
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smilingy as if they had misunderstood his meaning. 
He declared himself again, obviously disturbed, and 
emphasized his remarks by gesticulating signs. 

"AH right, Mac,'* remarked Duncan sotto voce. 

The Irishman stepped up beside the astonished 
guard nonchalantly. With a sudden sweep of his 
hand the musket went flying into space. A simul- 
taneous twist of his leg, and the utterly surprised 
servant was flat upon the ground. At that op- 
portune moment Zimmerman, who had absolved him- 
self from holding the door against so fearsome a 
prisoner by rolling a heavy stone against it, came 
hurrying up. 

" Sit on him. Eh What," said Duncan. " Come 
on, Mac.'* 

They ran up the road abreast. McNeil reached 
the door under the portico slightly in the lead, and 
pounded upon it thunderously. It opened only a 
crack, just as Young Duncan arrived. With all 
his momentum he crashed up against it, sending 
sprawling the youth behind it. There was fight in 
the boy, however. He seized at McNeil's legs, as 
they rushed in, and brought him down. The Irish- 
man tried to free himself, but the boy hung on des- 
f* perately. 

" Go on, sir,'* cried McNeil, doubling his fists for 
the fray. " I'll be wid ye in a half minute.*' 
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Young Duncan ran down the shadowy hallway, 
plumbing full tilt into a burly figure at the bottom 
of the stairs. The man went down with a yell that 
echoed along the corridor, but Duncan righted him- 
self quickly and dashed up the stairway. On the 
landing he heard a door open above, and he halted 
for a second, out of breath. The tall form of the 
major-domo paused at the head of the stairs, with 
a surprised exclamation. Then, raising threaten- 
ingly the candlestick he was carrying in his hand, 
he came down with a rush, straight at panting Tom 
Duncan. 

Like a flash, the Bermensdorf revolver came from 
Young Duncan's pocket. It was his only chance. 
The major-domo stopped short in his aggressive 
flight. The candlestick fell to the floor, and bumped 
clatteringly down two or three steps. Then, silently, 
Yoimg Dimcan advanced, and the major-domo re- 
treated. Up they went, step for step, until Duncan 
had reached the top. Slowly he backed his adversary 
around, until his own free hand was on the knob of 
the door. Below he could hear McNeil cursing and 
a boyish voice crying for help. He opened the door 
and retreated within. 

At the noise. Count Harold had started up from 
the table in the center of the room. Now he saw 
the white, watchful face of his major-domo, the 
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broad, heavy back of the stranger, and most ter- 
rible of all, the glint of steel. He crouched back 
against the table and chair. 

** What is it? '* he called in huskj tones. ** What 
do you want? " 

Young Duncan, surprised at the sound of English, 
looked back over his shoulder for a glimpse of his 
interrogator. It was only an instant, but it was 
almost disastrous. The faithful major-domo came 
through the door in a single leap. He stopped not 
three feet away from the pistol and the narrowed 
gray eyes. 

^^Hold hard," warned Dimcan, backing swiftly 
until his shoulders struck the bookshelves. ^^ What 
do I want? I want to see Count Harold of Arde- 
nelles. I sent word to that effect. That didn't go, 
so Fm here to tell him myself. And there'll be 
trouble here," he added grimly, " until I do." 

As he iqpoke the last words he realized, with his 
quick sense of humor, the sheer theatric sound of 
them, and his stem face broke into a whimsical smile. 
Count Harold saw that smile and shrank back closer 
to the upholding table. The major-domo saw it, 
and retreated a step, suddenly afraid. A man who 
could smile imder such conditions must be very 
dangerous. He must have something in reserve 
which they did not understand, something menacing. 
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Young Duncan chuckled, thereby unconsciously sap- 
ping their courage the more. 

" Well, I'm waiting," he remarked pleasantly. 

As if in response to his suggestion, there was a 
grating sound beside the fireplace. A panel in the 
wall slid back, and a young lady stepped hastily but 
precisely into the room. 

"Oh, count, count,'* she chirruped, ^^ somebody 
is hurting Fritz downstairs. I heard him cry for 
help distinctly and — ^" She faltered, as she. saw 
the third figure by the bookshelves. Then to the 
amazement of the count and his major-domo, she 
walked across to the terribly smiling stranger, her 
hand outstretched. 

« Why, it's Mr. Van Alstyne." The shrill trill of 
her laughter echoed in the blankly silent room. 
" How odd it is to see you here. And the pistol — do 
put that away. It fairly makes me shudder to look 
at it. Isn't it a — a — ^a — ^" she stammered hopelessly 
— ^^ a nice day? " she finished with a nervous smirk 
upon her lips. 

Young Duncan threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. 

" Perfect, Miss Smith, perfect," he agreed. ** And 
I'm very glad to see you again, and you're looking 
exceedingly well to-day, and hasn't the weather been 
beautiful and all that sort of thing?" he went on 
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wickedly. ^^ But, after all, you know, this isn't an 
afternoon tea. We've really been having quite an 
exciting time, Miss Smith. You see we — ^I've been 
trying to make a call on Coimt Harold of Arde- 
nelles, and I didn't have the password ^" 

'* I — ^I did not know you were a friend of this 
lady," put in the count with as much dignity as he 
could muster. ^^I am not accustomed to interrup- 
tion, and your method is — ^to say the least ^" 

** American," suggested Young Duncan politely. 
" My dear sir, I forgive you wholly, and now, so that 
no more havoc may be made with your excellent 
household, let me advise that our tall friend here, who 
flourishes candlesticks in your visitors' faces, go 
downstairs and stop my friend Mr. McNeil from an- 
nihilating a portion of your retinue in the hallway. 
When this has been done, he might go on to the gate 
and remove another friend of mine, one Zimmerman, 
from the prostrate form of your guard, cmd release 
a rather spiteful old lady from the house which the 
guard usually occupies. I say this in your interest, 
my dear sir. Mr. McNeil is Irish and a hard hitter, 
and Mr. Zimmerman is rather heavy." 

Count Harold had regained his poise, now that the 
revolver had disappeared. 

"I should like to ask what right — ^" he started 
angrily, but he did not finish. 
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There was a shout below. Some one came running 
down the lower hall, started up the stairs, and then 
halted with a thud. 

'•Ye persistent little nmt, ye," came McNeil's 
voice, the words reaching them all clearly in the 
hush. "If ye don't leave go of me now, I'll 
kiU ye." 

" He might do it, you know," suggested Young 
Duncan gravely. 

"Oh, count," pleaded Miss Marie Annabelle 
Smith, " it's Fritz. I know it's Fritz." 

At the suggestion of physical force. Count Har- 
old's face went pale again. He muttered some rapid 
Grerman to the major-domo, and that dignitary hur- 
ried out. Almost instantly the noise below ceased, 
and McNeil's voice was heard again. 

"Well, put it there, my boy. Sure you're a 
plucky wan, all right. A bit o' court-plaster an* 
you're as good as new." 

A little sigh of relief came from Miss Smith. 

"I must go and tell Jane — ^Miss Spencer," she 
said quickly. At the panel in the wall she stopped 
for a second. "You must be good friends," she 
added. 

Young Duncan took two or three steps after her, 
and halted. Miss Spencer ! She was still Miss Spen- 
cer, and she was here, evidently none the worse for 
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this adventure that had frightened her into tele- 
graphing him. But why had she remained? Why 
had she not telegraphed again? He remembered the 
torn note at the inn, and he turned to the count 
without further deliberation. 

*• So you haven't married her yet? " he remarked, 
trying a bold stroke. 

*' Married? " asked Count Harold uneasily. (Was 
this broeul-shouldered American a mind reader also?) 
•* Married whom? '* 

*'Now, my dear fellow,*' Yoimg Duncan was at 
his side, and his heavy hand rested upon the count's 
wincing shoulders, ^^ what's the use of beating about 
the bush? ^ We must be good friends,' Miss Smith 
said, you remember. I'm more than ready to meet 
you halfway. I've nothing against you if you play 
the game fair." 

Count Harold looked up and saw the Tom Dun- 
can smile. He felt the strong, kindly pressure on 
his shoulder. Slowly his attitude toward his visitor 
changed. 

•* Do you mean that you will help me? " he asked 
almost eagerly. 

"Help you?" repeated Duncan, one eye closing 
as he studied the man before him. " That depends." 

••Would you mind removing your hand, Mr. — 

Mr. '' 
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"Van Alstyne." 

" Oh, yes, of course. Van Alstyne. I thank you. 
You see, I am naturally particular about my per- 
son. I dislike having anyone touch me. It is 
my noble blood, no doubt. You will notice that I 
am perfectly frank. I hate sham. Won't you sit 
down?'' 

Young Duncan pulled a chair to the end of the 
table and sat down with becoming gravity. The 
count, resuming his seat, fumbled with the papers 
which were strewn before him, as if he were uncertain 
as to how to begin. 

Meanwhile, Young Duncan measured him with a 
level stare, the plump body, the pink cheeks, the yel- 
low hair which contrasted oddly with the mature 
pompousness of his speech and his ornate manner. 

"May I ask, first," suggested Count Harold, 
" how you chanced to penetrate to this — ^ah — rustic 
retreat?" 

" You may," rejoined Duncan. " I penetrated be- 
cause of a telegram, sent me by one of the ladies, who 
are your guests or prisoners or ^" 

" Not prisoners," interrupted the count, raising 
one hand as if aghast at the thought. " Not that, 
Mr. — ^Mr. Van Alstyne. The coimts of Ardenelles 
have been fighters of the strong, but their castle has 
been the refuge of the weak. Least of all have they 
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preyed upon women. And I, the present count, see- 
ing as I do the weakness in everybody, am kindly 
and gentle to all." 

"Yes?" said Young Duncan noncommittally. 
** But you are a friend of the ladies." The count 
seemed to realize that his speech had not made the 
impression it deserved, and he showed his disap- 
pointment by losing something of his pompous con- 
fidence. ** Perhaps I owe you some explanation ** 

** Tve no doubt of it." 

** It will seem strange to you, Fm sure," began the 
count eying the table in growing embarrassment; 
" you seem like so practical a man, Mr. — ^Mr. — ^Van 
Alstyne. And I assure you that I am not used to 
giving confidences. But I am puzzled, thwarted in 
a number of directions, and I need practical help, I 
fear." 

He glanced up at Young Duncan's expressionless 
face anxiously. 

"I am different from most men," he continued 
proudly. " I hate the world and all its display, its 
pretense. I have seen it and I hate it." 

** I understand," put in Duncan, nodding soberly. 
"The morning-after feeling has become a settled 
habit with you. Seriously, you know, every right- 
minded man has that mood once in a while. And it's 
not so bad. It chastens him. But the world isn't 
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half as bad as it looks, after all. Down underneath, 
it's a pretty good old world, with all its surface non- 
sense. But Tm interrupting you/' 

" The result is that I have been a recluse, work- 
ing by myself, in the midst of the glories of 
nature." 

"Working? Good!'* said Young Duncan ap- 
provingly. "Tackling some big job, I suppose. 
That's worth while. What are you doing?" 

** I am writing my memoirs and — ^a little poetry." 

"Oh!" Young Duncan looked about the great 
room, as if to gain time to digest this information. 
"Well," he remarked cheerfully, "I suppose it's a 
good thing to have men write memoirs who haven't 
much of anything to forget." 

" And I live very simply," added the count coni- 
placently. 

" My short experience," suggested Duncan, eying 
the cherubic nobleman with keen scrutiny, " is that 
people who live simply do it because they have to." 
The count evidently disliked such close inspection, 
for a pinker flush than usual decorated his round, 
boyish cheeks. "And, of course," ran on his visi- 
tor, " I'm glad to find an exception to the rule. The 
rule isn't such a bad one, in some ways. It's human 
enough. Why shouldn't a man make use of his 
wealth? Economically, he ought to. Humanlji 
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there's a lot of fun in it. But there, Pm delaying 
you again,'* 

^ Most of all I have disliked women," continued the 
count, less authoritatively, it seemed, more ill at 
ease. ^^They are the foimtain head of all sham. 
But an ancient servant and seer of my household 
foretold, years ago, that some day a lady without 
jewels would come to the valley, a lady fit to be my 
mate." 

"Yes?" 

'* She came ten days ago. She — she is still in 
the castle. In other words, she is one of your 
friends." 

"Well?" sharply. 

"I offered to marry her," declared the count 
oracularly. 

"Well?" 

" It is strange, sorrowfully strange to me. This 
great honor, Mr. Van Alstyne, I offered in all sin- 
cerity to a lady who to me was unknown. She seemed 
to accept it. We stood before the priest, when she 
showed me her hands. They were disfigured with 
rings, rings which had not been there when I had 
made my chivalrous offer." 

" Gk> on," urged Duncan with a new eagerness. 

" I could not marry her then, of course. Tradi- 
tion is sacred, solemnly sacred to the counts of Ar- 
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denelles. It is sacred to me. I must hold to mj rules 
of life ; I must complete my mission, regardless of my 
happiness or another's.'* 

^^ And what happened then? " 

•* Nothing, Mr. Van Alstyne. I have daily begged 
her to remove the offending ornaments. She has 
been kind, increasingly kind, I think, but she con- 
tinues to wear them. It weighs upon my mind. It 
obstructs my labors, my loving labors upon my 
great work. I know not what to do, and so I ask 
your help, your counsel, as her friend, of course, as 
her friend." 

As he finished, the rumble of the panel startled 
them both. The count looked up, and lifted his 
hand wamingly, but Young Duncan seemed not to 
notice. 

" It's unusual, you know," he said. " Now, you're 
used to the unusual. That goes with the noble 
blood, too, I guess. But I'm not. You'll have to 
let me get adjusted a bit — ^get my mind running in 
noble and European channels, as it were. Mean- 
while, I'm ready to issue a proclamation of neutral- 
ity." 

He rose as he finished. 

^* Hello," he said genially to Miss Jane Spencer, 
who stood hesitatingly by the fireplace. " How are 
the byways?" 
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It was the same brown suit, the same brown eyes 
and brown hair, the same sensitive, expressive face. 
To Tom Duncan, however, there was a difference, in- 
definable, baffling. Perhaps there was a trifle less of 
certainty and confidence in the steady, quizzical gaze, 
and, then, perhaps not. Perhaps there was a trace 
less of piquancy, a trace more of dreaminess, and, 
again, perhaps not. Perhaps there was a faint 
shadow over the frank comradeship he remembered, 
and, again, perhaps not. There was a change. He 
could not analyze it. He merely felt it, and tried to 
make himself ready for it. 

^^ This is rather a surprise,'' she said almost me- 
chanically, as if the words had been planned. ** You 
come at an imfortunate time for the count, I fear. 
He is busy this morning. Suppose we relieve him by 
taking a walk about the grounds. We can return 
in time for dinner. We may invite Mr. Van Alstyne 
for dinner, may we not, Count Harold? '* 

The nobleman had risen with her entrance. Now 
he approached and reverentially dropped on one 
knee before her. He kissed the hand that was bare 
of rings. 

" It is good of you to consider me, my lady,*' he 
whispered. "Your friends are always welcome to 
our castle." 

Young Duncan, chilled momentarily by the aloof- 
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ness of her greeting, grew almost wrathful as he saw 
her bow her thanks with submissive gentleness. He 
followed her as she led the way out to the stairs, his 
impulsive sense of injustice increasing with every 
step. In the hallway below. Miss Marie Annabelle 
Smith joined them, and at the door stood McNeil and 
August Zimmerman. 

" Ach, here he iss ! '* cried the German. 

" Sure we were just gettin' ready for another at- 
tack. They told us to wait here f er ye, an' we were 
thinkin' maybe 'twas a scheme to box us in, while 
they did things to you, sir." McNeil bowed gal- 
lantly to the ladies. ^^ Sure 'twas as easy as brealdn' 
eggsi wasn't it? Are we off for Bermensdorf an' 
the scenic railway now, sir? " 

As Young Duncan went through the form of in- 
troductions, he saw the sniffing tilt of Miss Smith's 
nose, and smiled. Then he noticed Jane Spencer's 
distant, questioning stare, and he frowned. 

" No," he said, stung into sarcasm, ** we're go- 
ing to inspect the grounds, so as not to jar Count 
Harold's memoirs. Kindly have £h What explain 
the superiority of the fatherland for Miss Smith. 
Miss Smith, I can assure you it will be enter- 
taining." 

Having disposed of his forces, he strode off beside 
Jane Spencer at a pace which soon left Miss Marie 
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Annabelle Smith and her two dazed escorts far in 
the rear. 

*' It was very unkind of you, that thrust about the 
memoirs," said Jane Spencer severely. 

*' I suppose it was." 

** The count is, first of all, a gentleman," she added 
with more warmth. 

" Suggesting, of course, that Fm not. All right. 
My defense is that I'm a bit confused. I'm not ac- 
climated yet. I'm beginning to fear that you are." 

*' You've been leisurely enough in getting here to 
give me a chance to be acclimated, as you call it." 

"Unfcdr. I got your telegram day before yes- 
terday. Considering the condition of local rapid 
transit, I think we made fair speed." 

"Honestly?" 

••Yes, and I'll tell you something else honestly. 
You're changed. The girl I met on the Mmnesaba 
would have been grateful to me for coming, just as I 
have. Not that I want any gratitude. I'm talking 
about that girl; she wouldn't have expected any- 
thing. You've been having too many attentions paid 
to you, and they've gone to your head. You want 
to watch out or you'll be spoiled." 

" I have no wish to hear myself discussed, Mr. Van 
Alstjme," she said proudly. " I scarcely care for 
your friends, or for your way of reaching us." 
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^^ Likewise unfair and unreasonable. My frieadk 
satisfy me. They're loyal, at any rate. No, I didat 
send in my card. You didn't say anything about 
pink tea or memoirs in your telegram." 

" Another slur.** 

" Granted. But you force me to it.'* 

They had left the castle, and were following a 
winding path which led southward along the luIlBidei 
Occasionally they came to an open place from which 
they could look down across the valley, and tfaa 
for long stretches they were closed in by tangled 
thickets and scarred, ancient trees. They walked 
on silently for some moments. Then Jane Spencer 
looked back over her shoulder, and halted to wait for 
the others. 

^^ It's a beautiful place," she said more gently, as 
if she realized that she had been unjust, and wished 
to make amends. 

" It is all that." 

" Pve quite fallen in love with it." 

« So have L" 

^^ There are times now when it seems as if I 
couldn't leave it — ^the wonderful peace of the woods, 
the simple kindliness of the people, the isolation and 
the beauty of it all. Count Harold has a genius for 
leaving things as they are, or rather as they were.' 
He has rare taste, Mr. Van Alstyne." 
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^^ He's letting it all go to rack and ruin, if that's 
what you mean. That's a lazy kind of taste, I think. 
He ought to build up. There's a glorious oppor- 
tunity for constructive taste here. It's a job in a 
million." 

Jane Spencer's steady gaze dampened his enthusi- 
asm. 

" By the way," she asked, " did you get the bridge 
contract?" 

^^ No," he admitted, quickly shamefaced, ^^ I didn't. 
I was beaten out. Complete failure. It doesn't mat- 
ter." 

"I'm very sorry. ReaUy, I am. Very sorry." 
The sincerity of her tone, the ready sympathy, the 
sudden change of her attitude toward him made up 
for the hurt of confessing his defeat. 

"Thank you," he said simply enough, but her 
^yes dropped before the quick fire in his. He no- 
^ced it, too, and was not pleased. On shipboard 
those eyes never had failed to meet his. Why should 
they now? 

"They're coming," she said hastily. "We can 
go on now." 

In a few steps they came to an opening, up 
through which they were to reach, by slow climbing, 
the rocky plateau and the lake. 

•* What are you going to do? " he asked at last, 
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" I mean,'* he added, as she glanced up at him, *' 
you going to take off the rings? " i 

" So he told you," she said slowly. " That waa 
like him. He is wonderfully simple; as frank as & 
child. You, an utter stranger, who had broken 
upon him by violence! You were a friend of mini 
and he told you at once. How many men would hav( 
done that?" 

" I don't know." He was at a loss to know whatj 
to say. 

" It is a strange story, isn't it? I thought it wa« 
absurd at first. Now it seems rather romantic and 
beautiful, too, in a way. There was this old prophecy, 
which blended so well with his fine hatred of sham and 
pretense. There were the years of lonely waiting 
here in this lovely place. Then came my strategy to 
gain time. Sometimes, now, when he looks at me with 
his pleading eyes, I think I have been cruel. Do you 
know, I nearly took off the rings yesterday, when he 
begged me to." 

Yoimg Duncan caught her arm roughly and 
whirled her about until she faced him. 

** Jane Spencer," he demanded, so fiercely that she 
did not try to struggle, " will you quit talking this 
tommy-rot? You're dreaming; will you wake up? 
Will you? Will you come with us now, back to civ- 
ilization and sanity, back to good old Baedeker, Grod 
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iless him, and finally back home, where you'll laugh 
Lt yourself and Ardenelles? Will you? Will you? *' 

She strained back in his grasp, and her face was 
lefiant. 

** No," she declared. There were spots of angry 
red on her cheeks. " No. You are hurting me. It 
18 cowardly. I wouldn't go with you anywhere, after 
this. I '' 

Young Dimcan loosened his hold upon her and 
vralked on slowly. After three or four steps, he came 
to a halt. 

** If you loved him, it would be different," he said 
quietly. ** But you don't. Jt's the glamour of it all, 
and your sympathy. Your heart's cross-eyed tem- 
porarily, that's all. If you really loved him, why 
didn't you send that note, instead of tearing it up? " 

Hearing the voice of the others the girl advanced 
also, haughty, ignoring him. He paced along beside 
her, waiting for her answer. At last, he began to 
whistle softly a jiggy tune, which was in the utmost 
contrast to his mood, and Jane Spencer's curiosity 
gradually got the better of her. 

" What note? " she asked. 

^^ This note," he said laconically, taking the torn 
strips from the envelope in his wallet and piecing 
them together before her eyes. 

She looked at them with a puzzled frown for a 
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moment. Then the frown cleared and she laughed, 
a laugh which brought more content to Young Dun- 
can than he had felt for some time. 

" That's only part of it," she said in her natural, 
friendly tone. " It was to Mary Ann — ^I mean Miss 
Smith. She tore it up, and Frau Gritzmacher evi- 
dently swept up the rest of it. Fve forgotten now 
how it read, but it was because of that note that the 
telegram reached you." 

" Then it wasn't for the count at all? " 

" Scarcely.'' 

They had reached the edge of the plateau with its 
rearing boulders and the deep crevices which made 
walking more difficult. He tried to help her now and 
then, but always she evaded his hand, and made her 
own way over the rocks. 

^^Look here, Jane Spencer," he pleaded at last. 
They stood at the very edge of the shimmering water. 
The lake, on that nearer view, was like a huge spring, 
so clear and unspoiled were its shadowed depths. 
"Won't you go back, away from this place? I'm 
sure it'd be a lot better for you, and I care about 
that. I was foolish back there on the path, but that 
was only because I cared. It rather got a hold on 
me for a second — ^my caring, I mean — and made me 
do things and say things I suppose I oughtn't to 
have done or said." 
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The fire was in his eyes again, and Jane Spencer 
>nce more looked away. As he watched eagerly the 
oftly rounded cheek, he was certain that her expres- 
ion must be all kindness. Perhaps she was yielding. 
ilis hopes were rising, when slowly she shook her 
lead. 

** No,'' she said gently. " No. I must stay here — 
L while, at least. I must settle things for myself, 
ind I'm not quite sure now. Then, too, I think the 
jount needs me just now — ^whether I take off the 
*ings or not." 

** And Miss Smith? " he managed to say. 

** Oh, she wishes to stay. She says " — he saw 
:he old fun-loving grimace — " the place is ador- 
ible." 

Almost as she spoke Miss Smith herself appeared, 
McNeil proudly helping her over the last rock that 
blocked the path. Behind them came the German, 
bored but philosophical. Young Duncan turned 
upon them briskly, as if he had come to some impor- 
tant decision. 

" Eh What," he said, ** do you know a good chem- 
ist in Strassburg? " 

" Yess." Zimmerman was openly pleased at being 
included in conversation again, for the Irishman had 
monopolized Miss Smith all the way from the castle. 

**Dere iss Schmidt und " 
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^* Send Schmidt a bottle of this lake water to an- 
alyze," broke in Duncan. ^^ Double his fee if he has 
the result in our hands within a week." 

^^ That might be quite interesting," agreed Miss 
Smith with a professional air. 

" And, Mac, I want you to engage rooms for us 
all with Frau Gritzmacher for an indefinite period. 
Then have this cable sent for me." 

He had taken from his wallet the worn envelope 
which had held the torn strips of paper, and was 
writing rapidly, his open left hand acting as a 
rest. 

Jane Spencer touched his arm as he finished and 
handed the scrawl to McNeil. 

** What does it mean? " she asked. 

** It means that I've decided to stay here, too." 

McNeil had read the cablegram. 

**But, beggin' your pardon, sir, for mentionin' 
it again," he said, "how about Mrs. Van Alstyne, 
sir?" 

Speechless for a moment, he glared at the Irish' 
man. Then he realized that Jane Spencer was look- 
ing at him intently. 

"Oh, of course," he said with quickly assumed 
cheerfulness. ** I was going to give you a note when 
we got back to the castle. I shall, of course, have mj 
wife" — ^he looked straight at Jane Spencer, and 
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{poke the words with vicious emphasis — ^^ here with 
ne." 

He thought he saw a sudden wistfulness mingle 
wi€h her surprise, but 

** You must let us congratulate you, Mr. Van Al- 
ityne," was all she said. 
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CHAPTER Vn 




IN WHICH FOLLOWS THE ADVENT OP 
HEBE SIMPELHEIM 

|ELL, what's the game, sir? '* asked 
McNeil. 

The three of them stood a little way 
from the castle, on the grass-grown 
drive leading down to the gates. 
Young Dimcan had secured the loan of the somewhat 
battered Fritz to carry the messages to Bermensdorf. 
He had suddenly realized that a letter addressed to 
Madame Loiseaux would be difficult of explanation to 
the inquisitive Irishman. He was loath to give up 
the little case of mistaken identity, and he tempo- 
rized with it. As a matter of fact, he was very un- 
certain about the future in almost every particular. 
Therefore, his answer now was entirely frank when he 
said: 

« I donH know, Mac.'' 

"Ye haven't anything up yer sleeve at all?" 
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queried McNeil, at once disappointed and incredu- 



^* Not one last thing that's solid. I've all the parts 
of a picture puzzle, but I haven't got 'em fitted to- 
gether yet." 

** How long vass it you vass goin' to stay here 
alretty?" asked Zimmerman plaintively. 

" I don't know, Eh What. Now I don't want you 
to hang on unless ^" 

** Not another word, sir," interrupted McNeil with 
the gesture and tone of true oratory. "We came 
wid ye; we stay wid ye. Sure I'd stay a year for 
another scrap like the wan this morning." 

** Yess, you vass right," said the German, fired by 
the Irishman's rhetoric. " I vass finking of mine- 
self — und of Pottsbrich. Ve stay. Van. It matters 
not how long it iss. Und if dese people, de coimt 
or anypody, tries any monkey business, ve show dem, 
eh vat? " 

He nodded his head to McNeil, and his hand went 
valiantly to his pocket and the Bermensdorf pistol. 

" There won't be any trouble, I guess." Duncan 
spoke quickly, to save the loyal German from Mc- 
Neil's laughter. " Come back, though, at about four 
o'clock, if I'm not with you by then. There may be 
something in the wind. You never can tell." 

He watched them until they were past the gate 
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and out of sight. Then he smiled. What a pair they 
were! Grood old, reckless, ready-tongued McNeil! 
Good old, innocent, serious **Eh What," with his 
Pottsbridge ! Pottsbridge was probably a totally im- 
possible place, but that only added to the humor of it 
all, along with McNeil's gold mine. He turned and 
walked toward the castle. Slowly his smile faded. 
He was at his picture puzzle again. Jane Spencer 
and the coimt! The coimt needed her5 she said. 
Why? That was the question that he had asked him- 
self a hundred times. There was another question he 
did not ask himself. He had answered it. He loved 
Jane Spencer. He was going to take her away with 
him when he went. If the coimt's need of her was in 
the way, he must discover what the need was and 
meet it. Meanwhile, he was ready to confess that Ar- 
denelles interested him, charmed him. He understood 
already something of what it had grown to mean to 
her in a fortnight. Furthermore, he had ideas about 
it, too nebulous as yet to be called plans, but they 
were pretty will-o'-the-wisps to follow. The count! 
There was the center of his problem. " As complex 
as any woman," he muttered to himself, as he came 
to the door under the portico. 

Dinner would have been a lugubrious affair at the 
castle that day without Young Duncan. The count 
seemed troubled and absorbed in thought. He ate 
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scarcely anything of the simple food, which, served 
with faded pomp in the somber dining hall, was rem- 
iniscent of the last night's dinner with Frau Gritz- 
macher. Miss Marie Annabelle Smith tried to get 
and keep his attention, and having failed dismally, 
relapsed into silence. Jane Spencer was very quiet. 
Yoimg Duncan, therefore, out of his abundant good 
spirits, which always rose to meet such occasions, fur- 
nished an almost continuous monologue, and laughed 
at his own good humor so heartily that the stout but- 
ler, who had regained, with difficulty, his poise after 
the assault at the bottom of the stairs, became for- 
giving, and even let his set face relax once or twice, 
when he stood behind his master's back. 

Dinner over, the ladies disappeared, and Young 
Duncan followed the count into the big library. 

"^'Well, how did the memoirs go this morning?" 
he asked genially. " Have a cigarette? '* 

"No, no.'' Coimt Harold paced to one of the 
front windows and stood looking out, his hands 
caught bdiind him. ** I live simply. I neither smoke 
nor drink. Dissipation in any form interferes with 
my rules of life." 

Duncan's left eye closed, as he surveyed the 
slightly bent back of the nobleman. He thought he 
had noticed a faint hesitation over the refusal of the 
cigarette. His lips curled in a quizzical smile, and 
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as the count turned he looked down to hide it. It 
came about, therefore, since he was standing beside 
the table, that the sheets, at which the count had 
been working that morning, lay directly in the line of 
his vision. 

** I beg your pardon," he said with ready candor. 
" I didn't mean to see, but it strikes me that your 
memoirs have taken a rather mathematical turn." 

" Oh, yes, there is business to be done," said Count 
Harold with a mixture of weariness and pride. 
*^ The estate must be managed. It is a fruitless 
task," he added bitterly. 

"Fruitless?" 

"I — ^I have no sympathy with it, of course.*' 
The count corrected himself with some embarrass- 
ment. 

** Do you know," remarked Duncan, after a mo- 
ment's pause, " I haven't any right to intrude, of 
course, but you're worried about something, and it 
isn't all the * lady without jewels.' " 

** You are very perspicacious," said the count with 
a suggestion of sarcasm in his tone. " I fear that re- 
mark was rude," he added apologetically, '* but you 
seem to read me with astonishing accuracy. I am 
not accustomed to that kind of thing, you see. In 
other words, I am not accustomed to you. My rules 
of conduct demand that I should be frank with you." 
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** Exactly. That's what I want. Be as frank as 
you like.'* 

** You are then, to proceed, a disturbing element in 
my simple life," said Count Harold with that increase 
of unction which seemed to accompany reference to 
himself and his philosophy. " You are a new in- 
gredient. I have tried to escape the new, here in my 
retreat, but it continuously invades upon me. I do 
not refer to you so much," he added with pardon in 
his voice, " as to others — one other in particular." 

Yoimg Duncan waited, studying him through the 
cigarette smoke. 

" I am not practical," went on the nobleman. 
^^ Of this I am not ashamed. I am proud of it. Life 
is not sordid and mean with me. But the person to 
whom I refer is practical. He is coming here to- 
day. He is very disagreeable to me." 

** I wish you could meet my father," suggested 
Young Dimcan irrelevantly. " You two would get 
along capitally together." To Count Harold's sur- 
prise, Duncan ended this pleasant remark with an 
audible chuckle. 

** It would be a pleasure, no doubt," said the count. 
" You mean that he has my ideals of true living." 

** He's very rich," remarked the noncommittal 
Duncan. 

"Ah!" 
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Again Young Duncan waited. 

"Perhaps/* suggested Count Harold tentatively, 
coming nearer, " you might be able to aid me with 
my problem.*' 

." Oh, you have a problem, then? " 

**Yes, a serious problem. You see,'* he added, 
** you are more practical than I am.'* 

At this juncture, to Young Duncan's momentary 
irritation, his old antagonist, the major-domo, ap- 
peared from the hall. The only word he imderstood 
of the major-domo's remarks — the word ** Simpel- 
heim" — ^however, made him forget at once his an- 
noyance at the interruption. The servant withdrew, 
and Young Duncan was conscious that the count was 
looking at him indecisively. He therefore smoked 
with increased imconcem. 

" The — the — ^person to whom I have referred is 
here," said the count at last, dramatically. 

" I'll be glad to meet him, of course," said Young 
Duncan, lighting a fresh cigarette. He arose and 
wandered across to the fireplace, into which he threw 
the smoking butt. When he faced his host again 
the count was still indecisive, and, what was more, 
troubled. 

"But you must see, Mr. Van Alstyne, this is a 
matter of private business," he said with a good deal 
of hesitation. 
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** Oh, don't let that worry you, my dear fellow.'* 
Young Duncan, delighted at his own effrontery, 
waved his hand at the perplexed nobleman with a 
large gesture of complete understanding. " Those 
things will happen, I know. TU try to over- 
look it." 

** But, sir,'' stammered the count, at his wits' end, 
" you do not seem to comprehend " 

"Perfectly, perfectly. In your passion for com- 
plete frankness you hesitate, and very properly, of 
course, to inflict upon me something that might not 
interest me, but ^" 

The door swung open, and in the opening stood a 
short, chunky man with beady, black eyes, a thick, 
carefully trimmed black beard, a perfectly pressed 
sack suit of dark material, and a glittering diamond 
shirt stud. At least these were the details which 
Young Duncan saw at first glance. A decidedly 
prosperous, businesslike, rather sordid-looking per- 
son was his general impression. Behind the visitor 
stood the tall major-domo, glowering. Instantly 
Young Duncan conceived an additional liking for 
the major-domo. Whether he was with the count 
or not, Duncan had decided, at once, that he was 
against Herr Simpelheim. It occurred to him, also, 
that it was likely to be a rather long session. He 
therefore threw away the half-burned cigarette and 
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lighted a cigar. In so doing he attracted the caller's 
attention, and was rewarded, when he looked up, 
with a keen, scowling look from the beady eyes. 

"My dear count,'* Herr Simpelheim spoke in a 
soft voice, and advanced toward the nobleman with 
stealthy, feline tread, " and who is your friend? I 
have not had the pleasure ** 

Young Dimcan saw Count Harold allow his hand 
to be grasped by the fat fingers, which glittered in 
competition with the shirt front. Without giving 
the count time to answer, he stepped forward. 

" I am the count's new secretary. Van Alstyne's 
my name. Have a chair. Suppose we get down to 
business at once." 

He drew up a chair for the astonished Simpelheim 
at the end of the table, and seated himself beside the 
more astonished coimt. 

** Have a cigar? '* he suggested. 

Simpelheim took the proffered cigar, forgetting- 
in his bewilderment to thank him. He chewed at the 
end of it and blinked at the count, who gave signs^ 
of returning poise now, and who seemed about to 
speak. 

" Have a light? '* Yoimg Duncan forestalled the 
count's remarks temporarily with a box of matches, 
from which Herr Simpelheim fumblingly extracted 
one, and lit his cigar. 
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** I must say — '' started Count Harold with an 
ir of dignity ashamed. 

** No, you mustn't,*' broke in Young Duncan, lay- 
ig a cautioning hand upon the coimt's arm. '^ You 
lealt. It's his lead. That's a rule of the game,** he 
dded with a sidelong wink, which took the count's 
ignity broadside and keeled it over completely. 

" As I just remarked," continued Young Duncan, 
uming to Herr Simpelheim, " it's your lead." 

The beady eyes dodged away from his gaze. 

" Shifty," thought Duncan. " We're waitmg," he 
aid aloud. 

Herr Simpelheim cleared his throat and fidgeted 
dth his cuffs. Young Duncan, who was diverted by 
he situation he had made, particularly because he 
ad only a blind guess to work from, noticed the 
lovement, and at once added to his analysis of the 
haracter of the Count of Pruxelles's successor the 
:em " bourgeois, a bit common." 

** I came," began Herr Simpelheim, appealing 
ncertainly to Count Harold, " to go into a personal 
latter with the Count of Ardenelles." 

**We all know that," broke in Young Dimcan. 
' Suppose we cut out all preliminaries, prefaces, et 
etera, and get down to business." 

** But I insist — " began the count again with less 
ssurance. 
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"Of course you do. I am quite with you, Count 
Harold. Really, Herr Simpelheim, we must get on 
with this." 

By this time Herr Simpelheim had lost completely 
both his suavity and his surprise. 

"I will not stand this treatment," he declared 
with that haughty noisiness which some people take 
for authority* " I am being insulted; I am not ac- 
customed to it. I ^" 

"You amaze me," interrupted Young Duncan. 
He was enjoying himself immensely. " I should have 
said it would have been customary. I'll try to teach 
you. Meanwhile, you are angry. I'm sure I don't 
need to tell you, Herr Simpelheim, that anger is not 
good business." 

For answer, Herr Simpelheim shook a bullying fist 
at the pale and wholly blameless count. 

" I foreclose at once, you understand ; at once, you 
— ^you ^" 

" You will do nothing of the kind," Young Dun- 
can's voice cut in, clear and dominant. 

Simpelheim whirled upon him. 

"Why not?" 

** Because it will be paid." 

"Paid?" gasped Herr Simpelheim, instantly so- 
bered. 

" Paid? '* echoed the count in a whisper, the blood 
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rushing into his cheeks again. He caught Duncan's 
meaning look, and rose to it. ^^ Of course it will be 
paid," he added. 

** Why," Herr Simpelheim was taken off his guard 
at the unexpected turn of affairs, " I imderstood it 
was impossible." 

** I have never said that," said the count, 
straightening up as if a load had been taken from 
his shoulders. He caught Young Dimcan's approv- 
ing glance, and stiffened still more proudly. 

"May I ask who gave you such poor informa- 
tion?" demanded Young Duncan. 

" I — ^I — Gentlemen, you must pardon me." 
The soft voice had returned and the feline manner. 
** As you say," bowing to Duncan, " anger is not 
business. I was very foolish. You will pardon 
uie?" 

" Certainly, but who told you it couldn't be 
paid? " persisted Duncan, who was eager for any 
kind of information. 

"Why — ^nobody. It was just an impression." 
He saw Duncan's incredulous smile, and hesitated. 
Then he sank back in the chair somewhat confused, 
and mopped his brow with a handkerchief, an opera- 
tion which Count Harold watched with undisguised 
disgust. 

When he emerged from behind the handkerchief 
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his suave confidence was gone. He had become 
cringing and persuasive, and, although he spoke to 
the count, he constantly watched Duncan from the 
comer of his eye. 

^^ I came to make a proposal, a most fair and gen- 
erous proposal for the getting rid of this mort- 
gage,'* he said with oily plausibility. 

"Now we're really beginning," put in Young 
Duncan. " And that's a good lead." 

" Of course, of course." Simpelheim tried to laugh 
affably, but his good humor was a good deal of a 
failure, and he proceeded with increasing caution: i 
" I wish to be friendly with my neighbors, and my ' 
proposal was to be made in that spirit. It will be so | 
received, I trust." 

" You can be dead sure," replied Young Duncan, i 
" that it will be received in the same spirit in which j 
it is made." 

"Thank you," said Simpelheim doubtfully. : 
" Well, I was going to propose that I would accept 
the rocky land at the head of your valley, and the 
lake, as, say, half payment of the mortgage. The 
land is useless, of course, but I like the lake. It is | 
a whim of mine." 

Young Duncan's left eye slowly closed. ^ 

" Out of the question," he said quickly, for he felt j 
that the coimt was going to say something that 
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would be unwise. '^ It's much too little. The lake 
alone is worth twice that." 

He was shooting in the dark, for he had no idea 
of the amount concerned, but that made it all the 
more exciting. 

Herr Simpelheim twisted uneasily in his chair. 
At last he arose and looked from one to the other 
benevolently, 

"I will be generous,** he said. The good will 
seemed to exude from him. ^^ I am rich. I can stand 
it. All right. Til do it. I'll quash the whole mort- 
gage for it.'* 

"Right,** said Dimcan quickly. "We'll accept 
that as an offer, and we'll consider it. Now, how 
about the land?" 

"The land? What land?" Simpelheim's little 
eyes fairly bulged. "Why, I just made you an 
offer." 

" Not at all, my dear sir, not at all. You offered 
to let us settle the mortgage by giving you the lake. 
That was the thing you wanted, you said, not the 
land. Now, how much will you give us if we throw 
in the land? " 

" The lake? " burst out Herr Simpelheim. " The 
whole mortgage for the lake? Why, it is not worth 
a quarter so much." 

** Oh, it isn't, eh? " Young Duncan was triumph- 
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ant now. *^ Then the land must be worth more than 
three quarters, I see. I merely wanted to get at the 
relative values, from your point of view. You said 
in the beginning that it was the lake you wanted; 
from which I concluded that the land was really 
what you wanted. You have now confirmed my 
view.'* 

" It is the whole thing I want," said Herr Simpel- 
heim lamely. "The strip right across the valley, 
land or water, it matters not to me.*' 

Again the beady eyes shifted before Duncan's 
scrutiny. 

^* For the mortgage and as much again in cash, we 
will consider the proposition." Duncan heard an in- 
articulate gasp behind him, and he knew thereby 
that the amount was a large one to the count. He 
therefore grinned joyfully at Herr Simpelheim. *' I 
may add that such a proposition will never be con- 
sidered by us again." 

" Such a price," Herr Simpelheim was endeavor- 
ing, with some difficulty, to continue his benevolent 
attitude, " is, of course, extortionate." 

** Oh, no, it isn't," was Dimcan's quick rejoinder. 
** If it was, you wouldn't be willing to pay it. And 
you are — ^well — not exactly willing, but you'll pay 
it." 

The hectored Simpelheim did not answer for a 
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moment. He seemed to be struggling between cha- 
grin, rage, and anxiety. 

** Well," said the successor of the Count of Prux- 
elles at last, "PU pay it, but no more; you under- 
stand, no more." 

" You will hear from us to-morrow," said Young 
Dimcan curtly. " Good afternoon." 

Coimt Harold shivered as he saw the spiteful look 
of open enmity in his wealthy neighbor's eyes, the 
moment Duncan rose and turned his back. He had 
enough presence of mind, however, to ring for the 
major-domo and to show Herr Simpelheim out with 
the customary civilities. 

"You — ^you will take this offer, of course," he 
hazarded timidly, when the door had closed behind 
Simpelheim. 

" That depends," said Young Duncan, smiling, in 
spite of himself, at the pronoun. " How much is 
this mortgage he talks about? I'm quite ignorant 
about it, you know." 

"It's for one hundred thousand marks." His 
speech lost its rhythm for a moment. " And think 
what I could do with the extra one hundred thou- 
sand. I should have taken his first offer, and thought 
it was fair. The land up there is useless, and I never 
use the lake. Mr. Van Alstyne," he added earnestly,. 
** don't you think I had better send after him and 
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settle it at once? He might change his mind. Land 
out here is worth nothing. It seems incredible to 
me." 

The comit's new attitude of complete subservi- 
ence to his advice amused Duncan. 

" Forget it," he advised. " Keep him guessing. I 
think he'd pay more for it.** 

**More," gasped Count Harold. His eyes were 
very bright and eager. "Do you really think so? 
How much more do you think he would pay? " 

"I don't know, of course. We'll see. Now how 
did you come to let him have such a hold on you? " 

" I — ^I needed the money." Count Harold hung 
his head like a shamefaced schoolboy. 

"Of course, but why?" 

"I am not a practical man." The count pulled 
himself together momentarily, hanging to the it- 
erated phrase like a drowning man clinging to a 
last bit of wreckage. 

"Yes, and you're proud of it. You've said all 
that before. Now, tell me all about it. I can't do 
a thing unless you do. Gret that frankness of yours 
on tap for a while." 

It was seemingly the veiled threat of forsaking 
him, rather than the allusion to his f rankness, which 
spurred the reluctant count to confession. 

" I — ^I did not know the value of money. I threw 
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it away as a boy. My father spoiled me. He gave 
me all that I wished. When he died I — ^I spent what 
was left.*' 

"Here?'' 

"No.*' The count hesitated palpably. "In 
Parisy the greater part of it. I was younger 
then," he added, ready to seize any pretext for an 
excuse. 

" I see. And when the money was gone you came 
back here to lead the simple life. You soon found, 
however, that you needed capital to run an estate 
like this. Enter Herr Simpelheim. You borrowed 
little by little, probably." 

"Yes, Mr. Van Alstyne." 

** Until finally you were in, a matter of twenty-five 
thousand dollars' worth." 

" Yes, Mr. Van Alstyne." 

" And payment is due when? " 

"Day after to-morrow." 

** H'm. Lucky I sent that cable," muttered Dun- 
can. "That is, if — ^" He glanced swiftly at the 
count. ** I should think you'd have preferred a lady 
with jewels," he said. 

"Well — I — " The count rushed to his own de- 
fense. ** The ladies who wear jewels are seldom rich. 
The really wealthy are simple." 

** Subtle, by Greorge ! and more than half true," 
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returned Duncan, surveying the nobleman with dis- 
concerting good humor. 

" And then, of course," went on Count Harold, 
disliking the other's manner and drawing himself 
up with an air of injured pride, "the coimts of 
Ardenelles do not marry for money. It is vul- 
gar." 

" Very. And then, of course, there are the tradi- 
tions and your rules of life, and the old prophecy 
that must come true, willy nilly, and I don't know 
what more. Now," he added, changing his tone ab- 
ruptly, " how much capital do you need? " 

" I don't know— exactly." 

"Any other debts?" 

** My servant's wages are in arrears, considerably 
in arrears," admitted Count Harold. 

** Any money owing you? " 

" Oh, yes. My tenants. Some of them for years. 
Poor souls, they barely get a living from the land. 
They can pay nothing." 

*^H'm. You are in a bad way." A silent mo- 
ment passed. The count coughed once nervously. 
Still Young Duncan stood motionless, staring into 
the glowing embers. 

^^ It's a quixotic thing to do, I guess," he began 
at last, thinking aloud. " Father would call me all 
kinds of a fool. But there is a chance. I saw that 
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in the beginning.'' He paused. Then he looked 
across at Count Harold. 

** Why does Simpelheim want that worthless bunch 
of rocks? Can you think of any reason? " 

The count shook his head, and Young Duncan 
returned to his thinking. 

** He's a pretty cunning article, if I size him up 
right," he continued under his breath. "If it's 
worth that to him, it's probably worth that to me. 
And then, of course, it's worth that to the count 
here, too. Then there's the valley below. Yes, 
there's a chance. I believe I'll do it." 

There was one thing he didn't say, however, which 
was the crux of his decision. It had to do with a 
girl in brown, who felt that she was needed, for what 
he did not know. He was going to abolish that need, 
if he could. 

" I'll tell you how it is," he said at last. " I've 
a nest egg of about a hundred thousand dollars. It's 
all I have in the world. I've been trying to live 
on the income, and not touch the principal, but I'm 
a dub at economizing. I may as well sink it all here 
as anywhere." He smiled cheerfully. " Suppose we 
pool issues. You have the land, I have the money. 
You keep the castle and its grounds absolutely. All 
the rest of the place goes into a company. You get 
half ownership. I'll put in my himdred thousand 
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and own the other half. That will leave seventy-five 
thousand working capital, after paying old Simpel- 
heim. That ought to go as far here as two hundred 
thousand would at home. We^l charge our personal 
expenses against profits, with the idea of making the 
former as small and the latter as big as we can. I 
believe we can make the place pay.'* 

The panel behind him rumbled so imexpectedly 
that it startled him. He whirled about to see Jane 
Spencer, flushed and very determined, step into the 
room. 

"I didn't care to listen out there,'* she said 
proudly to the count, ** and I heard enough in the 
minute I waited. I hoped that you had arranged 
matters pleasantly with — ^with your neighbor. I 
came down to hear about it. Now*' — she turned 
frigidly to Duncan — ^**how will you make it pay?'* 

He felt her tmexpected opposition, and it confused 
him. The vision of her, in the fire, had urged him 
to a reckless decision. Now her real self stood before 
him, antagonistic, almost, it seemed to him, sus- 
picious. 

" The whole thing is an impulse, Miss Spencer,'* 
he said. ^ It isn't as well figured out as it ought to 
be." He saw her doubting look, and his determi- 
nation hardened. " In the first place," he went on, 
his tone suddenly businesslike, *^ we shall organize the 
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farming, pay wages for work, and, for the time be- 
ing at least, market the produce." 

** In Bermensdorf ? " came the cool question. 

^* No. Beyond that. In the cities. Make a name 
for Ardenelles's products.'' 

** Fifty-seven varieties, I suppose/' was the sar- 
castic suggestion. 

^' I haven't mentioned the canning business, Miss 
Spencer," he said patiently. " I merely meant to 
make agriculture pay for itself here, while we're 
developing the really important thing." 

"And that?" 

** You've said yourself that this is a glorious val- 
ley," he went on. " I agree. Others like us would 
if they could see it. Now, the place needs people, 
not the tourists, but the people who like the byways. 
You see, you're my inspiration. We have the val- 
ley, with stone and raw wood in plenty for more 
building than we want to do, with a builder — ^no, 
two, by George! — ^with ambitions to do fine things. 
We have the food supplies, for we mustn't change the 
customs of the valley, because we don't want to spoil 
it for ourselves or our guests. We'll do only the 
necessary things, such as putting in running water 
from the lake, and ^" 

" Tennis courts, I suppose," scoffed Miss Spencer, 
" and, perhaps — golf links." 
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Young Duncan laughed a little harshly. 

" Count Harold,'* he said, turning away from the 
girl, " I think you'd better settle with Simpelheim.'* 

The count had been watching the girl expectantly. 
Slowly his hopeful look had vanished into dour dis- 
appointment. Now he walked across to the wall and 
pulled at the old-fashioned bell rope. To the taU 
major-domo he spoke a few low words, and then re- 
turned to the pair who had been watching him si- 
lently. 

" There are times, my lady,'* he began with his 
usual manner, ^^ when one must sacrifice one's higher 
ideals for the things that are necessary. Mr. Van 
Alstyne offers me aid at a time when I am sorely in 
need. I must accept it, although I know I have your 
whole-hearted interest, my lady. I hare sent for the 
notary to draw up the papers, Mr. Van Alstyne." 

Having finished his carefully phrased speech, he 
walked, his shoulders bent as if with a load of care, 
to the big table and sat down. The two had listened 
with equal but varying surprise. As their eyes met 
now, Jane Spencer's face was almost heartbreaking 
with its pity and concern, while Yoimg Duncan's 
lips were twisted in an amused smile. The smile 
vanished, however, when he saw her look. 

"Jane Spencer," he said softly, "don't you see 

Pm doing it for him and ^" 
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She had slipped one of the rings from her finger. 
Her eyes were shining with a fanatic zeal. 

**Wait," he whispered, catching her hands and 
holding them with gentle pressure. 

** Count Harold/' he said with deliberate empha- 
sis, ^^I must name one other condition to our ar- 
rangement. You are not to marry imtil we're on a 
paying basis." 

Jane Spencer stopped struggling, awed at the 
sheer audacity of him. 

**A wife is always a liability ,'* explained Yoimg 
Duncan evenly. " And this concern can't stand any 
more liabilities. We need assets." 

The count had turned about in his chair at the 
sound of his name. Now he turned away again with 
an air of pathetic submission. 

**If you require it, I must agree," he mumbled. 
** I have only the one course." 

Duncan dropped the girl's hands. 

** You made me do that," he said softly. 

Tears of defeat leaped into the big brown eyes, 
but she held herself proudly. Although she could 
not trust herself to speak, the contempt that dis- 
figured her lovely face was harder for him to bear 
than any bitter words would have been. He looked 
away, and a moment later, he heard the rumble of 
the panel. 
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The following hour was a busy one in the count's 
library. First came the wizened-up little notary, 
with hawklike nose and thin-lipped mouth, and the 
sharp eyes that shone with cupidity whenever money 
was mentioned. Gratz was his name, and he leered 
fawningly upon Duncan from the time Coimt Harold 
explained the agreement to him. And soon after 
his appearance, McNeil and August Zimmerman re- 
spectively swaggered and waddled in, their aggres- 
sively belligerent demeanor changing at once into 
disappointment, wonder, and unbelief when Duncan 
explained what had happened during their absence. 

The Grerman, shaking his bullet head with gro- 
tesque melancholy, read over the papers which the 
notary had prepared. 

"It iss all choost like vat you said," he agreed. 
" But it ain't real, iss it. Van? '* 

"Yes, it's real. And I want you to do some 
building for me. I figured on you from the begin- 
ning. And, Mac, you're to handle the people. 
You're Irish. It's an easy job for you." 

"To puild, iss it?" Zimmerman showed new in- 
terest. "Here? Ach, it iss fine! Ven ve begin, 
yet?" 

" To-morrow." 

"Groot! To-morrow. It is America again, eh 
vat? " 
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** Well, if we're pinched, we're pinched,'' said Mc- 
Neil philosophically. " An' 'twill give me somethin' 
to do, thank God. 'Tis crazy. The whole thing's 
crazy. But I'd rather be busy crazy than loafin' 
sane. An' I'm always ready to help anny other man 
lose all the money he likes." 

** I want you to get a lawyer out here to-morrow, 
a good lawyer," said Duncan, scarcely heeding. 

** Sure 'tis bad enough to have wan o' them black- 
guards here," remarked McNeil. "Two av them 
will put the place on wheels an' cart it away wid 
them." 

" I don't like this notary," said Young Duncan, 
half to himself. 
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CHAPTER Vm 



IN WHICH HEBR 6BATZ HAS AN ADYENTlTliE 




|LL day long and every day, Gratz, the 
notary, sat in the front room of his 
little stone house next to the priest's, 
and peered out of the windows at the 
road to the castle. It was a new habit 
with him, but then, of course, Ardenelles had formed 
new habits, and Herr Gratz progressed with the val- 
ley. Things happened out there on the road nowa- 
days, and Gratz watched unseen ; also he listened, for 
Gratz was the repository of all the strange news that 
came to the valley and its wondering population. It 
was seldom long after something new occurred— 
and events came in startling multitudes now — before 
some one turned in at the straight path to the no- 
tary's door, and soon was sitting beside the sharp- 
eyed, little, wise man, telling him in awed whispers of 
what had happened. Always just after nightfall) 
also, he heard the crunch of a stick outside. He al- 
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ways opened the door himself for the bent little crone, 
and there followed confidences in a little back room 
where his books were, and where nobody could see or 
hear. He talked little himself. Chiefly he nodded 
knowingly, and wrote, upon paper, words which the 
rest of Ardenelles could only speak. This latter fact 
had made his power almost impregnable for years, 
and he was enough of a general to use it. 

Nobody ever saw Gratz, the notary, outside the 
house nowadays. Occasionally, at night, he would 
slip out and prowl about, nobody knew where, in the 
darkness. Occasionally, too, he would fold up some 
of that marvelous writing of his, and give it to one 
trusted peasant boy, but none other than the two of 
them knew why, or indeed that he did it at all. Usu- 
ally he sat hidden by his window, and the notable 
additions to Ardenelles's society almost, if not quite, 
forgot his existence, which, it may be surmised, was 
exactly what Gratz, the notary, desired. 

In spite of all his shrewdness, however, and his 
successful self-eifacement, and all the plans that 
formed in his busy brain, Herr Gratz, when he was 
alone and the roadway before him was momen- 
tarily empty, often shook his head doubtfully to him- 
self. There were times when the rapidity of strange 
events confused even him, and made him question 
within himself whether he was serving the right 
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master; whether, after all, he was allied to the side 
which would eTcntuallj be the successful cme; whether 
the Gratz coffers were likely to be so well and so 
steadily filled from their present source of revenue 
or from another. Ahrays, however, he returned to 
the comforting conclusion that it is sddom dBffiailt 
to transfer allegiance, to bolt the loser. Gratx was 
something of a politician, as well as a generaL 

The constant activity in ArdeneDes was, however, 
disquieting. There seemed no end to the surprises 
which followed swiftly on each other's heels. First 
of all, there was the end of the tenancy. There was 
real silver and g^ld in the pockets of the people everj 
week. Herr Gratz had no objection to that. In 
fact, he liked it, for his long, thin hands felt out for 
plunder, and a number of the peasantry, afraid to 
have the unusual treasure in their houses, came to 
him with it for safe-keeping. It amounted to little, 
however, for there was increased rent to pay now, 
besides all the arrears to be made up, and there was 
food to buy, and savings were smalL Furthermore, 
Gratz himself was forced to pay rent, a circum- 
stance which deepened his hostility for the new order. 

Then, far down the valley, hidden so completely 
that no visitor would have known of its existence, 
was the new sawmill, where timber from a side hill 
far out of sight of the castle or its environs, was 
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turned into planks for building, and into boxes and 
crates, in which Ardenelles produce was soon being 
dragged away to Bermensdorf by the horses which 
formerly had been used only for the count's coach. 

After that, or indeed while the sawmill was being 
put up below, gray pipes, hidden in a perfectly cov- 
ered trench, were marching into the castle, and from 
there down into the valley. There was rent to pay 
for water now as well. Gr-r-r-r! Always more to 
pay ! He had gone out in the open and had objected 
over that, but he had been told politely that he must 
have it and must pay for it, or give up his house. 

Down near the sawmill, also, with far-away explo- 
sions, of which he could hear the dull echo, they were 
taking out stone and were pulling it up to Gritz- 
macher's, where they were already building an addi- 
tion to the inn. They were going to build houses, 
too, he understood, below him on the road. 

Perhaps the most unsettling thing of all, however, 
was the big red carriage which went whizzing by, a 
number of times every day, without visible means of 
locomotion. It had frightened even the knowing 
Herr Gratz the first time he saw it, or rather heard 
it, with its sharp reports like those of a gun, and its 
growling mutterings and shriekings as it climbed 
the hill. He had become more accustomed to it now, 
but he hated it and its suggestion of power in the 
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hands of those whom he opposed. Most of all, he 
hated the tall, angular, unperturbable stranger who 
always sat in the front seat, and who seemed so con- 
scious of his prowess, so patronizingly efficient. 

Last of all, there was the other newcomer, who had 
suddenly thrown all the women folk of Ardenelles 
into such fierce emulation and competition orer the 
subject of clothes, that old friends scarcely spoke 
to their rivals, and housework was neglected for 
dressmaking in nearly all of the little huts round 
about the valley. At first the women folk had 
gasped at the variety and beauty of her gowns and, 
knowing the count's edict, had trembled for her. 
She was received at the castle, however. Of course 
she was received, everybody said, when it was re- 
ported that she was the wife of the rich American. 
The number of astonishing regalias only increased. 
The old longings stirred the feminine hearts, and at 
last the courageous Frau Gritzmacher dared to ap- 
pear in her red blouse. They waited, tense with ex- 
citement. Nothing happened. Then, almost at 
once, the entire feminine population of Ardenelles 
took the plunge. The gardens became dotted with 
color. Old necklaces and earrings and bracelets ap- 
peared. The gloom vanished from the faces of the 
Ardenelles wives and daughters. They sang at 
their work. They danced where before their steps 
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had dragged. They rejoiced in their rivalry. The 
old instinct reasserted itself. They could be pretty 
again. 

Against his will Herr Gratz felt the new life in the 
valley. The people were excited, on the qui vivej 
happier. They cheered when the count went by, as 
he did often now in the big red car, with the broad- 
shouldered young foreigner, and both of them would 
wave their hands in reply, or stop and talk to those 
in charge of the work. Before, the count seldom had 
noticed them, and the people had merely bowed in 
respectful gloom. Yes, things were happening in 
Ardenelles. The world was moving again. Herr 
Gratz sat by his window and watched it. Sometimes 
he would smooth his chin reflectively, and smile. 
There was the money, to begin with. It would not 
last long at the present rate. When it had gone — 
his smile became an tmpleasant grimace and he 
tubbed his thin hands together, almost merrily. And 
then there was the lady, " the lady without jewels." 
She was the center of the situation. And, out of his 
plans, the dry little notary fairly crackled with 
laughter. He would bide his time, bide his time. 

One night, shortly after ten o'clock, Herr Gratz 
extinguished the last remaining light in his house, 
and crept, not upstairs to bed, but silently out into 
the moonlight, patchy with shadows. Furtively he 
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tiptoed from shadow to shadow, as if they were 
rocks that would carry him safe across a stream. 
Ordinarily it would not have been difficult to hide the 
shrunken little figure, but the moon was high, its 
soft light turning the valley into a mystical fairy- 
land. Herr Gratz cursed tiie moon, and took a long, 
circuitous course to the castle grounds, crossing the 
road but once, and then under the dusky protection 
of a spreading linden. 

The notary was in his element. He never enjoyed 
himself so much as when he slipped along, proud of 
every noiseless step, scarcely breathing, imder cover. 
Only the moon troubled him, and he soon forgot his 
annoyance at the light in admiration of his own skill 
in evading it. Once across the road, however, he 
threw aside his caution. He slid into the deep, 
black woods, threading his way as easily as if it were 
bright daylight. And, as he went, he grinned glee- 
fully as he thought of the castle and valley sleeping 
above and below him, while he, Gratz, the notary, was 
abroad with his news and his plans. 

He had been biding his time, but it was now nearly 
the hour for action. This nocturnal journey was 
the first step toward the success he had planned. He 
drew in his breath through his teeth, with a soft 
hiss of delight, as he thought what that success 
meant to him. There was only one passion in his 
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shriveled soul, and that was greed. Gold! Gold! 
And his calculating eye saw it, lying just before him, 
waiting for him to come for it, easy wealth promised 
for the success of his scheming brain. He was at 
peace with everyone to-night, was Herr Gratz, even 
with the strangers at the castle and in the valley. 
They were helping him, unconsciously. There would 
have been little enough in it all for him, if they had 
not come to block the way, to make a place for his 
sharp wit, his wily strategy, when more straight- 
forward, liunbering methods failed. Things were at 
last coming his way, and the notary's apology for 
a heart was as warm toward everyone in the world 
as it had ever been in his life. 

" The money," he whispered gloatingly under his 
brea2;h, " I knew it would go. I watched it go. I 
waited. Now it is nearly gone. They can get no 
more. It is time to strike. And after that ^^ 

His long, bony hands wound about each other ca- 
ressingly, with the soft, stealthy sound of oiled paper 
folding and unfolding in nervous fingers. 

" And then," added the thin lips in curving tri- 
umph, " if they hold out, there is the lady. That is 
the last stroke. They will do anything. The val- 
ley is ours. Ours ! " 

His breath dodged back and forth through his 
teeth in wheezy laughter. 
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" Ha ! ha ! and it is Gratz, the notary, who will have ' 
done it. They can have their big bodies '* — ^physical 
size was the sorest thing in life to the notary, and 
he was, therefore, contemptuous about it — ^^'and 
their big red carriages and all the rest of it. Here 
is the brain that will outwit them, the brain that has 
the money tied to it. The money ! '* 

He hurried on the faster, as the recurring desire 
came uppermost again, as if his hastening steps 
would bring closer the time of his victorious wealth. 
His course was uphill now, but he scarcely noticed 
the climb, until he came to the edge of the woods 
and saw the broad expanse of naked rocks shining 
in the moonlight, and, at his right, the twinkling, 
iridescent lake. He stopped for a few seconds to 
regain his breath, and, as he gazed up at the moon, 
riding clear among the myriad stars, it seemed to 
him that it and they were all wrought of gold, gold, 
gold, which he should soon reach up for, and pull 
down for his own. Then, glorying in the yellow ra- 
diance that surrounded him, he pattered forward 
into the open, winding his well-learned path through 
the clefts and around the boulders. 

Suddenly he faltered. A grating noise from the 
lakeside ran into him like a knife, numbing his re- 
laxed nerves. He stopped breathing. He did not 
hear it again. It was imagination. Midnight ! Et- 
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erybody was asleep. Bah! He started on, but 
slowly now, hunched into half size, his heart beating 
like a trip hammer, his keen little eyes always turned 
to the spot from which he thought the noise had 
come. A few steps onward, and he fell flat upon the 
stone. His body was like ice, and he shivered with 
cold terror as he lay. There were figures moving 
there by the lake. His vaunted brain was blank for 
an instant. This had not been part of his well-laid 
plans. Slowly his old cunning returned. He peeked 
over the ledge of rock ahead. It was only a short dis- 
tance ahead, that spot which meant safety. There 
were voices now. They were coming nearer. Per- 
haps they had seen him. In sudden terror he jumped 
to his feet, and bolted blindly straight forward. 

" I'm dead sure I saw somebody,'' Young Duncan 
was arguing. ** He was skulking along right over 
there, and then all at once — ^Hie, there he is now! 
See him? Halt there! Halt, I say! Unlimber that 
gun of yours. Eh What. Shoot up in the air. 
Don't let the beggar get away, Mac." 

August Zimmerman pointed the Bermensdorf re- 
volver up in the air, closed his eyes, and pulled the 
trigger. The report echoed and reechoed across 
the silent, moonlit rocks. McNeil and Young Dun- 
can plunged forward heavily in chase of the little 
figure, whose feet were Winged with desperate fear. 
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" It's aU right, Mac. We'U get him- He can't 
keep it up. It's a long way yet," sang out Duncan 
in encouragement. It was like an old football sig- 
nal. He felt the thrill of the game. " He can't get 
away. There's a half mile of rocks between here 
and the ledge, and he can't climb that. Take your 
time. Hold your strength. Remember it's steady 
that " 

The words ceased in a shout. He rushed forward, 
straight toward the pinnacle, where the fleeing form 
had last shown itself. It had suddenly, inexplicably 
disappeared. 

They reached the point almost together. They 
stared ahead where their quarry ought to be running, 
if he had kept his course. They peered to right and 
left. Nowhere was any sign of life. Save for Zim- 
merman, who was coming with snorting, puffing 
breath from the rear, the plateau was as vacant and 
as still as midnight usually found it. 

"Where the divil is the blackguard?" demanded 
the breathless Irishman. 

"Watch out there, Eh What," called Duncan. 
" He may have doubled back." 

He did not appear, however. For an hour they 
tramped in well-ordered circles about the place they 
had last seen him. With sticks they poked all the 
crevices that were large enough to hold a man's body. 
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The long, 'deep gash in the rocks near where he had 
vanished was prodded again and again. 

" The poor divil may have fallen in somewhere,*' 
said the Irishman, as he watched Young Duncan 
pound away with his stick at the opening. ** Sure 
'twould be a shame to leave him hurted in the bottom 
of a hole, wouldn't it, sir? " 

" It would," remarked Duncan, straightening up. 
** Help me down here, will you, Mac? " 

Slowly, laboriously, Dvmcan climbed down. The 
cut was about nine feet deep, and it narrowed toward 
the bottom, until there was scarcely room for a man 
to stand. The walls were almost sheer, although 
they were seamed and cracked with age. 

« Nothin' doin', eh, sir? " called McNeil. 

** No, he isn't here," came the response. 

The Irishman turned away for a second. 

** Sure we'll want you now, Dutchy. 'Tis quite a 
pull, and he ain't what ye'd call a light weight " 

" It's all right," said Duncan's voice at his elbow. 
He laughed as he saw the Irishman start with sur^ 
prise. " There's one comer that's quite easy. Nat- 
ural steps," he added. 

*' Sure ye don't think we just imagined it, do 
ye, sir? " asked McNeil, as they started back over 
the rocks toward the path for the castle. " 'Tis a 
strange thing. I'd swear I saw him, an' yet may- 
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be — d'ye think there cud be ghosts out here?^* he 
added, in a half whisper. '* Sure I felt that way 
when we was comin' up here. 'Twas a fool's job, 
annyhow. What for do ye want to blast up here? 
The rock's as good below. But ye don't believe 
'twas a spirit, do ye, sir? 'Tis a weird joint enough, 
the kind that makes ye ^" 

'^It was no spook, Mac," said Young Duncan. 
^^ And if it was, I think it came to warn us that our 
friend, Gratz, the notary, needs more watching than 
we've been giving him." 

" Gratz — ^yess," agreed August Zimmerman. ^ Ve 
ain'dt seen him enough. When you ain'dt seen 
a man enough you vant to vind oudt vy you ain'dt, 
eh vat?" 






CHAPTER IX 

IN WHICH HEBR SIMPELHEIM TRIES AOAIN 

lOtFNG DUNCAN was in excellent 
humor. In the first place, he was 
busy, a kind of human dynamo with 
wires out in all directions, and every 
one of them hot with activity. Re- 
sults were in sight, too. They were still a long way 
off, of course, but he had expected that. Not a blot 
of progress soiled the beauty of Ardenelles, and yet 
progress was there and gaining daily. He was prov- 
ing that the " constructive taste " he had mentioned 
to Jane Spencer, could write in nature's book 
without blots or false lines. And in all this, good 
old August Zimmerman was proving himself a 
treasure. 

In his tired moments, also, one thought always 
iretumed to give tone to his spirits. What would his 
father or any conservative man of business say to 
liis quixotic venture? At these times Robert Dun- 
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can's glum, sardonic face, his contemptuous shake 
of the heady his total despair over his erring son, 
would send the young fellow into gales of reckless 
laughter. At any rate, he was having his fling. To 
take a bankrupt nobleman in a never-heard-of val- 
ley, miles from anywhere, and, without buncombe or 
cheapness, to rehabilitate him and his possessions; 
the thing had gripped his buoyant imagination from 
the beginning. Impossible, everybody he knew would 
have said. Impossible — that word of dull minds, a 
word applicable mainly to the people who use it 
most. 

Then there was the human equation. That alone 
was well worth it all. The people of the valley were 
happy again. For them life had blossomed out of 
existence. McNeil and Madame Loiseaux were their 
mentors, and the bulk of the valley folk would have 
fought for the pair, whose particular charge they 
were. Little Madame Loiseaux, bless her, had 
caught the spirit of the thing at the start. How she 
had surprised him, first by coming at all, and then 
by the charming way in which she fitted herself into 
the very niche where he needed her most. She 
was still Mrs. Van Alstyne to the others, and often 
she would come to him, with a roguish little glint in 
her eyes. 

" Little So and So has the ambition to be a — ^what 
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you say — tailor — ^ah — ^my husband." And she would 
delay delightfully over the last words, and smile up 
at him poutingly, imtil they both laughed. 

Once, in a moment of sober thought, he had sug- 
gested to her that they let the others know their 
harmless subterfuge, which had been transplanted so 
easily from the pension at Lucerne, and she had 
raised her little hands in mock horror. 

** To divorce me so soon,*' she said sadly. " It is 
the mam'selle in brown. I have much jealousy. But 
— ^but, m'sieu, it is so of the place, fantastic, you 
see? An' then, p'raps, it make her to have the jeal- 
ousy, also. An' then, p'raps, it is good for me. 
P'raps I cannot stay otherwise." 

Young Duncan was not blind. He had seen Mc- 
Neil's increased attentions, and he understood. Even 
if he had not, the appeal in her eyes would have won 
him. Afterwards, he wondered if it would not be bet- 
ter for her to go away. He had seen her drop the 
husk of world-weariness. He knew that there was 
new hope in her woman's heart, although she stifled 
it and refused to recognize it. And Young Dun- 
can, after the manner of wise young men, thought 
he knew why. 

Nobody learned their secret, therefore; nobody, 
that is, except Williams, who was always a reliable 
receptacle for all kinds of information. Never had 
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Young Duncan been more taken aback than when he 
found his red Mercedes — ^the one he had said Ma- 
dame Loiseaux was named for — ^throbbing away in 
the castle yard, and trusty old Williams, standing 
beside it, waiting respectfully for orders. 

" Williams! What are you doing here? " he had 
cried, seizing the butler's hand. 

"You cabled for the car, sir; I — ^I brought it, 
sir." 

"And my father?*' 

" I don't know, sir. I just came away." 

" You deserted him? " 

"Yes, sir. And — ^" Williams, for the only 
time in his life, lost his deference and stated his own 
decision — ^^ I'm going to stay, sir," he added. 

And he had stayed, making himself daily more in- 
dispensable in the household, as messenger, as chauf- 
feur, as confidential friend. 

Young Duncan's first fear regarding Jane Spen- 
cer, that she would leave Ardenelles, proved to be 
groundless. The only change he had seen in her, 
that morning after Herr Simpelheim's visit, had been 
that she was excessively frigid to him, ignoring him 
as much as possible, and that she was, in an obvious 
degree, more gentle and solicitous over the coimt. 
Noting this, and finding, also, that the nobleman 
seemed full of interest in the things that were being 
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done, particularly after the big Mercedes appeared, 
Young Duncan had unloaded upon him a large num- 
ber of trivial duties, which took him away from the 
castle. After a time, Jane Spencer, in despair, had 
brought out her pads and boards and pencils, and 
had sketched, day after day, in the castle yard, and 
down in the woods below, outwardly heedless of the 
progress in the valley. 

As for his personal relations with her. Young 
Duncan had followed an inspiration that came to 
him chucklingly that same first morning. Always 
when she appeared he fell upon one knee, caught her 
hand, and said very softly : " My lady.^* He was as 
painfully and as elegantly polite as Count Harold 
at his best. He deprecated the big red car to her, 
and never suggested her riding in it. The coach, 
he said, w^ far more picturesque. He carefully 
failed to have the numing water from the lake reach 
her apartments, in spite of Marie Annabelle Smith's 
outcry. He never mentioned to her the work in the 
valley. He brought weary August Zimmerman and 
his flute, together with the irrepressible McNeil, un- 
der her window one night, and actually serenaded 
her for more than an hour. And, in nearly every 
sentence he spoke before her, he managed to use the 
words " picturesque '* and " romantic.'^ 

Obstinacy is an easy victim of ridicule, as Jane 
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Spencer gradually came to realize. On the after- 
noon before the extraordinary disappearance of 
Herr Gratz by the lake, she surrendered. 

They met at the door under the portico. She 
was going out, he coming in. He dropped upon his 
knee before her. 

" Will you be sensible? '' she said sharply. 

" If you wish it, my ^^ 

"Don't call me *my lady,"^ she broke in. 
" Please,'* she added pleadingly. 

Solemnly he rose to his feet. 

" If I have displeased you," he said, pretending 
great sadness, " I can only express my regret, my 
undying " 

" Thomas Van Alstyne Duncan ! ** 

" Ssh ! Yes, Miss Spencer." 

"Will you stop all this mummery?" 

" Mummery? " As if he were shocked at a sacri- 
lege. 

"Oh, you are insufferable. You're making fun 
of mc, and I'm trying ^" 

" But, you see, it's come to be a habit with me." 

A pause. 

" It's like Miss Smith's English accent." 

Again a pause. 

" And my knee crooks just naturally at sight of 



you." 
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Jane Spencer was biting her lips. 

** When you are through with your teasing," she 
remarked with as much dignity as she had left, '^ will 
you take me for a ride in your car? " 

Young Duncan seized her hand with his old hearty 
grasp. 

** You bet I will/' he declared. She flinched before 
his eager look. Then, without another word, he left 
her, walking with long, vigorous strides, toward the 
old gatehouse, which had become the home of the 
big red Mercedes. 

A few minutes later Williams drove him up to the 
doorway. 

^^ And now," she said, as they rolled easily down 
into the main roadway, ^^will you tell me all about 
the work you're doing? " 

Again her eyes dropped before his look. 

"If you only knew," he said softly, "how I've 
been longing to do that." 

Then, raising his voice, he told her the story of 
what they had been doing, and, better than that, of 
what they were trying to do, in Ardenelles. It came 
easily to him that afternoon, and she let him talk 
freely, without interrupting him. As they rode, 
also, he pointed out the sites of the new houses they 
were planning to build, as well as the huts they 
meant to enlarge and make more habitable. They 
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stopped at the inn, where the addition was approach- 
ing completion. Little by little her prejudices gave 
way. She had heard something of it all before, but 
only in fragments of stray talk, and always she had 
closed her ears to any suggestion that the valley 
was really the better for what was being accom- 
plished. Now, however, she saw the brighter faces 
of the peasants, the gay dresses of the women, the 
simple, artistic building that blended with the sur- 
roundings, with never a false note in color or design. 
She looked for the expected evidences of commercial- 
ism, and did not find them, and she was soon con- 
fessing, grudgingly to herself, the success of it all, 
as she became more and more interested and im- 
pressed. 

^* But the future has me puzzled," he said at last. 
" We're at the end of our rope. The money's nearly 
gone. In fact, if we should close up to-day, we 
shouldn't have more than a few dollars ahead." 

** All your money is gone? " she repeated incredu- 
lously. He did not seem in the least depressed. 
** But, of course, you'll get it all back again," she 
added. 

" Oh, we'll work it out somehow. And if we don't^ 
it doesn't matter so much — ^now." 

"Doesn't matter?" 

**No. Does it?" 
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** I should think it mattered a great deal. How 
can you talk like that? You know it's nonsense." 

*' Do you want us to win? " 

**Why — of course — ^I — " She hesitated, realiz- 
ing she was caught. " Why do you ask that? " 

** Because, if you really want it, we'll do it, that's 
an." 

Jane Spencer was silent for a moment. It was 
hard to surrender twice in one afternoon. 

** Yes," she answered honestly. " I want you to 
win." 

** That's pretty much of a right-about-face for 
you," he said. " Are you sure you mean it? " 

^^ Yes, I mean it. I didn't understand. I didn't 
believe it was best. It was all so beautiful before." 

"Yes." 

** And then, too," she continued, as if she wished 
to make a clean breast of it, " he — ^he had told me 
of his difficulties. He said that he needed me. And 
then you came, and somehow I — ^well, I felt respon- 
sible. I brought you here. Do you, can you under- 
stand?" 

"Perfectly," said Young Duncan quietly. 
" You're a trump to feel that way about it. I didn't 
think ^" 

" No, I wasn't a trump at all," she declared with 
impulsive frankness. "I was needed. A woman 
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likes to be needed. It's usually the other way. And 
you were taking away the need. That was part 
of it.'' 

" Yes," he said with an underlying meaning which 
she did not comprehend then, " taking away the need 
was a great part of it, of it all." 

" It made me angry," she went on. Something of 
the former antagonism flashed into her eyes. *'I 
ought to want you to fail." 

" But you don't," cahnly. 

"No." She delayed over the word. "I don't 
know," she added wearily. "I've stopped think- 
ing about it — ^much. I want it to come out right, 
that's all, to have a happy ending for everybody, 
like the novels they write nowadays. But I don't 
know." 

" That usually needs a kind of miracle, doesn't 
it?" remarked Duncan, after a thoughtful moment. 
"Well, I'm not sure there isn't a miracle lying 
around loose and not far from here." 

"What do you mean?" 

" I don't know myself. It's a himch, as the boys 
say. Anyhow, we'll work it out," he added with new 
confidence. 

It seemed a short ride to them both, but it was 
growing dusk when they turned in again at the 
castle gates. Jane Spencer had been very^ quiet for 
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some time. As they came to a stop before the door, 
however, she turned to Young Duncan. 

" I wanted you to understand,'* she began, " that 
what I said about mummery ^^ 

**Was directed only at me," finished Duncan. 
" That it wasn't a reflection on the count. It's real 
with him, you were going to say, and therefore be- 
coming. I understand. It's all right." 

" I don't see how you knew." 

** I know you." 

After breakfast the following morning. Young 
Duncan was shut in the big library with the count 
for nearly an hour. Then came the noise of the 
motor outside, and Jane Spencer, alone in her room, 
saw it roll away down the road, exactly as it had 
the day before except— -except that the little lady 
whom she knew as Mrs. Van Alstyne was in her 
place. She sat by the window for some moments. 
Then, following an impulse that had hardened 
quickly into decision, she slipped silently down the 
narrow, circular stairway of stone which led to the 
library. 

She halted on the bottom stair. The panel was 
partly open, and she could hear voices clearly. ^ 

"Ah, count" — it was Marie Annabelle Sfnith's 
voice — " it takes a fine, pure soul to meet advenAty 
as you do." 
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" The counts of Ardenelles," repKed Count Har- 
old's rhythmic tones, " have been men of pride and 
of philosophy. I merely represent my lineage, my 
liuninous lineage, I may say, luminous lineage. 
With me the spiritual phases of Ufe matter more 
than the mere sordid ^* 

Jane Spencer, suddenly realizing that she was 
eavesdropping, slid back the panel and stepped into 
the library. The count, sitting in his customary 
chair, broke off his remarks, hid a half-smoked cig- 
arette behind a book, and frowned at the interrup- 
tion. Miss Marie Annabelle, standing at the comer 
of the table near him, turned her languishing face 
to her friend. 

"Ah, Jane, dear Jane,^^ she wailed, "have you 
heard the dreadful news? Mr. Van Alstyne has failed, 
and Count Harold is probably ruined. I was just 
saying that he stood it all nobly. Such fortitude ! " 

Meanwhile, the count, more dilatory than usual, 
had risen and approached the girl, who had remained 
near the panel. His face was unutterably drawn and 
sad as he knelt before her for his perfunctory salute. 

" I have no desire to be unfair," he said with ex- 
pansive generosity as he rose. "I have no doubt 
that he has done all of which he is capable. I had 
fa&h in him, fatuous faith, I may say, as affairs 
have ^terminated. I believed he would succeed. I 
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make no criticisms. I shall bear myself manfully, as 
becomes a coimt of Ardenelles." 

" Has he given it up? '* asked Jane Spencer. 

** No, my lady, but it is hopeless. The money is 
^ne. He told me only this morning. There is no 
more money. What can he do, my lady? It is ruin, 
ruin, but we can be brave.'* 

His woe-begone face was anything but brave, how- 
ever, and she rose to the call for sympathy. And 
because she had been thinking of Dvmcan and his 
confidence the day before, she unconsciously used his 
words to meet the count's present need. 

** We'll work it out somehow," she said cheeringly. 

Quickly enough. Count Harold smiled at the 
words, a conciliating, expectant smile. 

** You give me hope, my lady," he said, seizing her 
hand and kissing it with all his old gallantry. ^^ You 
— ^you will help?" 

Something in his manner, something about the po- 
lite caress, something, she did not know what, irri- 
tated Jane Spencer, and with the irritation came a 
fear that she would show it. 

** I shall do everything that I can, of course," she 
said abruptly, and to the count's surprise and Miss 
Smith's she turned and fled through the panel and 
up the stairs. 

It was long after dinner when the automobile re- 
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turned. It was filled now — ^Young Duncan, Madame 
Loiseauz, McNeil, Zimmerman, and the lawyer from 
Bermensdorf, besides the stolid Williams. They all 
mounted the stairs to the library, led by Duncan, 
all, that is, except Williams. Watching furtively 
until the last one had disappeared within the outer 
door, Williams backed the big machine around and 
shot it at full speed down toward the gates. 

The count stared at them as they trooped in upon 
him without warning. When he saw the Bermens- 
dorf lawyer, however, he smiled. Then he scowled. 
Then he smiled again. 

" Sit down, everybody," said Young Dimcan with 
ready authority. " The meeting is called to order. 
I will state the business. We needed money, I told 
you, Count Harold. Well, we have it. We are about 
to increase our capitalization. You are to put in 
the castle and its grounds, in order that you may re- 
tain half ownership of the company. That's to make 
you safe. We'll call it worth two hundred thousand 
marks. Madame — ^Mrs. — ^my wife here subscribes 
eighty thousand; Mr. McNeil, forty; Mr. Zimmer- 
man, forty ; and there remains forty for sale^ Here 
are the papers. You will sign first, please.'* 

"But," stuttered the count, bewildered at the 
rapid statement, " the castle " 

** That's merely to protect you." Young Duncan 
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pushed the pen into his hand. "Why, man, we're 
saved, don't you see? '* 

The count, cowering back In his chair, looked up 
Bit the lawyer appealingly. The man from Bermens- 
iorf bowed his approval. 

** I — I think I will send for Gratz,*' stammered the 
count. 

**You will not.'* Young Duncan's big hands 
pressed him back. " You will sign the papers.'* 

Suspicion from the count, in the face of all that 
was being done for him, angered Duncan. He tow- 
ered above the nobleman, a physical threat which had 
its influence, for it was more through timidity than 
from any decision for or against, that Count Harold 
leaned forward and scratched his name where the 
lawyer indicated. 

"Right," said Young Duncan, more cheerily, 
" We'll sell the rest all right, I think." 

** Miss — ^Miss Spencer?" suggested the count, 
meaning to placate the wrath which he had felt in 
the other's voice and attitude. 

" No." 

The vigor with which the single word was uttered 
silenced Count Hjirold completely. It was a mat- 
ter of great relief to him that, at this very moment, 
the door opened, and he saw the major-domo waiting 
respectfully. 
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"Herr Simpelheim.'* 

" By George! " ejaculated Duncan. 

The count nodded, and expectant silence fell upon 
the group. Young Duncan's left eye was shut, and 
a grim smile played about his lips. He heard the 
soft, feline steps, but he did not look up, until heayy, 
clumsy footfalls as well followed. Behind Simpel- 
heim loomed an immense, big-featured man of about 
forty, with an honest, good-natured face, and with 
square shoulders thrown back from an expansive, 
muscular chest. The fellow had the look of great 
physical power, although he was slow in movement. 
Simpelheim spoke a word or two, aside, to him, and 
he stopped just inside the doorway, obediently. 
Young Dimcan watched him, while Simpelheim be- 
gan to talk. 

" My dear count,** came the well-remembered, oily 
voice, " my dear madame — and gentlemen.'* Herr 
Simpelheim was nothing if not polite, and he seemed 
to have his speech prepared. '* I have watched with 
interest your improvement of your valley. As a 
neighbor, I am greatly interested. I came to-day 
to see if I could be of any assistance. My man 
Emil understands no English. We can talk frankly, 
I suppose. If you should need money at any time, 
for example " 

" Forty thousand marks," broke in Count Harold 
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eagerly. " I believe that was it, was it not? There is 

that much for sale. I — ^I ^" 

He stopped as he saw Young Duncan's black 
frown. 

" Forty thousand marks," said Simpelheim ex- 
pansively. "A mere bagatelle. You can have 
that, and as much more as you like, my dear 
count." 

** I fear the count has miscalculated," put in 

Young Duncan dryly. " We " 

He stopped as the door opened again. This time 
it was, to the surprise of all, Williams who entered, 
closing the door behind him, and glancing from one 
to the other until he found Duncan. 

** Mr. Dun — ^Van Alstyne, sir," said Williams, 
somewhat out of breath, ** I — ^I overheard what you 
said in the car, sir, about the extra ten thousand, 
sir. If you don't mind, I'll take it." 

**You?" Duncan remembered. " By George ! you 
said you'd do it, didn't you? Where did you get 
so much, Williams? " 

** From you, sir, and from your father." 
Young Duncan burst into hearty laughter. 
"My father a stockholder, indirectly, but a 
stockholder in Ardenelles! That's too good to be 
true. All right, Williams. It's yours." 

Herr Simpelheim teetered from one foot to the 
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other during the strange interruption. Now he 
turned upon Young Duncan angrily. 

" So. You don't want me," he cried, his beady 
eyes narrowed. 

^^ Quite frankly, Herr Simpelheim," said Duncan, 
" I do not." 

" Now then, listen, all of you," snarled Simpelheim. 
**You are losing money. You will lose money. I 
will give you one chance. I will pay a million marks, 
cash down, for all except the castle. A million, you 
hear? I am not a man to talk in forty thousands. 
A million. And I leave the castle. You hear that. 
Count Harold? " 

" You can't have it," said Young Duncan quietly. 

Stfmpelheim's greedy little eyes were on Count 
Harold's avid countenance. 

" Two million," he said. 

Duncan also had seen the count's evident anxiety. 
He paid no attention to it. Instead, he lit a cigar- 
ette in thft hush that followed. 

" Not for five millions," he remarked with the first 
puff of smoke. "Nor for ten," he added, raising 
his voice. " Nor, Herr Simpelheim, for a hundred." 

Simpelheim was still looking at the count. He 
seemed to regain something of his good humor. He 
turned away at last, but at the door he halted be- 
side his protecting Emil. 
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** I warn you now. I shall have it at my first fig- 
ire. Perhaps for less, unless — ^^ He glanced 
jhrewdly at the count. " Well, I warn you. Grood 
lay." 

They waited until they heard the door below close, 
and then they proceeded with the necessary business 
Forms. There were numerous comments in snatches 
of side conversation, but, as a group, they were un- 
isually quiet. Simpelheim's offers and threats had 
eft an impression. Slowly they drifted out, the 
Sermensdorf lawyer, last of all, prolific of advice. 

** Coimt Harold," said Duncan when they were 
Jone, ^' there's something here you don't understand, 
omething I don't understand, too, perhaps. I want 
rou to do me a favor. Before you try to sell Sila- 
>elheim your half of this estate " — he saw Count 
ilarold start violently and smiled — " have a talk 
irith — ^with * the lady without jewels.' And don't be 
n a hurry. I can't promise you a thing, of course, 
ind the waiting game is a hard one to play, but 
iometimes — often — it wins. I want you to win, 
:hat's aU." 

He left the gaping nobleman before the latter 
:ould find words, and walked down to the gatehouse. 

"Williams, you trust young Fritz, don't you?" 

"Entirely, sir." 

"Then have him look after Gratz for a day or 
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two. I want you to keep an eye on the coont 
We've got to keep him out of temptation^ WiUiam." 

" Yes, sir." 

"And, Willianw " 

« Yes, sir." 

" You're a brick." 

'•' Ye-y — Thank you, sir.** 
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CHAPTER X 



IN WHICH THE LITTLE OOD LAUGHS 




|ATE that evening, Young Duncan, his 
head heavy and throbbing from hours 
of fruitless puzzling, came out into 
the long, bare hall which stretched, a 
dusky aisle, from the library door to 
;he distant rear of the castle. He was headed for 
:he stairs, for the outdoors, for a brisk tramp to 
;lear his sodden brain, when he saw a slender, fa- 
niliar figure, far down the hall, moving silently 
n the other direction. He stopped and watched it 
/anish in the soft light from outside that sifted 
n through an open door. Almost at once he fol- 
.owed. 

She was sitting alone on a balcony that hung out 
Dver what had once been the moat, an eerie figure, 
dl in white. She looked up, startled, at his step. 
Then she smiled when she saw him emerge into the 
light. And it seemed to him that all the sweetness 
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of the wonder world below them was concentrated In 
that smile. Without a word he threw himself at full 
length beside her chair. 

His head propped upon his hand, he looked down 
over the valley and the gentle slope to the eastern 
range, mystical in the luminous light. The scattered 
lights in the houses blinked dim and soft in the sur- 
rounding, enveloping radiance. Fragments of song 
came up the lazy breeze in stray, melodious echoes. 
That wash of sound, rising, falling, was it the far- 
away organ of the little cathedral church, or the 
wind in the forest? Was the nearer lilting call a 
night bird or an inspired flute? It did not matter. 
It was all part of the night's harmony. In the ex- 
quisite stillness, which slipped in for long, peaceful 
moments, his big body relaxed into delicious languor. 
His mind slept. He became conscious only of ^ 
moon and the valley, of quiet, and of her. She was 
as silent as he, unstirring save for the flutter of her 
breathing; wrought, like himself, into the dreamy 
pattern which the moonshine was weaving of tree 
and hill and breeze and storm, and of human souls 
whose gates were wide. She was as far distant as the 
skies, and yet she was there, so dose that he might 
touch her if he wished and dared. He was utterly 
content. 

Moments passed and grew, and nothing broke the 
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spell that was upon them. They were but dimly felt 
presences in a world of shine and shadow, while the 
peace of each wrought upon and sweetened the peace 
of the other. Each understood and was grateful for 
no reason, except that it is so in the art of har- 
monic silence. 

" You are tired? *' she asked at last softly. 

** No/' he said in a level, drowsy voice, " I am 
rested." 

They relapsed into silence again, but it was a 
different silence. He was looking up at her now, and 
his eyes were open, awake. 

** I'm glad you broke it up," he said, stretching 
his numbed arms. ** Strange, I was just feeling an 
impulse to speak myself. You can get drunk on this 
sort of thing, you know. I was on the edge, I 
think." 

« So was L" 

Her words were little more than a breath to lull 
both back into the moon's web. With them a vague, 
formless impulse throbbed across his mind, an im- 
pulse to draw closer to her, to blend with her in the 
pattern of the night ; and visions followed, yearning 
visions that fascinated him. He moved restlessly 
under their lure, and gazed up at her face. She was 
smiling, dreamily smiling at him. His heart turned 
over and began to beat fiercely. A sudden chilling^ 
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blissful terror seemed to rush over him. She turned 
away with a start. 

**YouVe been working to-night, I suppose," she 
said rapidly. **You work too much. You'll wear 
yourself out. It isn't worth it. Nothing is worth 
so much as that. No matter how much you do or 
how little, Ardenelles and its beauty will remain. 
It has endured through all the centuries and it will 
endure. When one stops to think of that, it makes 
most human activity seem petty and futile. Of 
course," she added with a swift change in her tone, 
" I don't mean that I think what you're doing is 
petty. I don't. I'm wiser than I was. I know 
you're trying to do what is best, and unselfishly, 
too. It's fine, and I want you to succeed. But 
you ought to think of yourself, too — ^Mr. — ^Mr. 
Duncan." 

With the easily flowing, coherent speech she 
seemed to regain her composure, and she looked at 
him now impersonally, almost judicially. Mean- 
while, he sat gaping, dazed, wondering stupidly at 
the Inward cataclysm which he had experienced a 
moment before. During all the long weeks when 
she had held herself aloof from him, he had loved her 
with dominance and confidence ; and now the sense of 
her nearness, the momentary yielding look in her 
eyes had thrown all his masculine theories into havoc. 
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He had been suddenly afraid of her and of their hap- 
piness. Even now, after her more casual words, his 
heart was pumping wildly, and his throat felt dry 
and choked. 

^^ What was the explosion, the near one, I heard 
this morning? " she asked evenly, when he made no 
reply. 

*' Dynamite — ^up on the plateau by the lake,'* he 
managed to say, the tide of his confusion gradually 
receding. ** We set off a blast or two." 

"You don't need" — she hesitated — "I mean — 
what for? " 

^^ Oh, we aren't going to take out any rock up 
there," he said more easily, turning his mind with 
odd relief into its usual channels. ^^It's a bluff." 

"A bluff?" 

" Yes. You see, Simpelheim seemed to value that 
bunch of rocks. Why? I don't know. But I fig- 
ured that if he thought we were going to tear it to 
pieces, we might find out something. Sure enough 
he turned up this afternoon, offered a good-sized 
price, and threatened us when we said no. But that's 
as far as we got. We're still guessing.'* 

He was comfortable again now, and yet vaguely 
dissatisfied with his ease. The inexplicable chaos 
within was gone, but the memory of it was still 
keen. 
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*' And now? '* She was femininely doubtful of the 
barbaric methods of mankind. 

" I don't quite see the next move," he said. 
" That's what I've been working on to-night. I have 
a theory, but it's so wild that I don't admit it to my- 
self. You know what I said about a miracle." 

" And you'd rather not tell me about it? " 

'* If I said it aloud, I'd declare myself ready for 
an asylum," he said with an effort to be jocular. 
*'And yet — ^by George! — I don't know. Nothing's 
ever impossible, is it? " 

She sunk her chin in one hand and gazed off down 
the valley. He could not see the wistful shadows on 
her face. 

** Perhaps not. It's well to think that, anyhow, I 
suppose." She paused. Then she asked quietly: 
** You are sure that this man Simpelheim is bad, un- 
scrupulous, I mean, and all that sort of thing? " 

" No. That's one thing that bothers me. That 
sounds unhuman, doesn't it? But it does compli- 
cate things. If I knew he was a thorough bad lot, 
I'd know better what to expect, that's what I mean. 
But he isn't or doesn't seem to be." 

He felt her interest as she waited for him to go on. 

**0f course I've found out about him," he con- 
tinued, with a strange gratitude in his heart that 
she should care to listen. ^^ I put Williams on his 
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trail. He's a jeweler in Berlin. Came there from 
England ten years or so ago. A jeweler — that's 
his business. He isn't considered wealthy there, just 
a comfortably well-to-do shopkeeper. One of the 
quiet, saving Dutchmen, perhaps, who fools every- 
body about his money matters. But the point is 
that he's got as good a reputation as anybody in 
the city. Honest as daylight, you know. Any- 
body'd trust him, and they've known him for years, 
day in, day out. And yet I wouldn't, didn't, in fact, 
from the minute I saw him. And I'm dead sure 
there's something that isn't straight right here. 
You see the problem, don't you? It's my intuition 
against the experience and common sense of every- 
body else. And I've mighty little evidence to back 
me up." 

She nodded as if she understood, but her follow- 
ing remark disappointed him. 

** I shouldn't think it mattered much, anyhow," she 
said. " You have the money to go ahead with your 
plans." 

" How did you know? " he asked in surprise. 
" The count " 

" Told Mary Ann — I mean Miss Smith, and she 
told me." 

" Oh ! " There seemed to be relief in his voice and 
look. ^^Yes, that's all right, for a time, anyhow, 
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but that'll take care of itself. This other is the only 
thing that really matters. That's what my instinct 
has told me all along." 

"The plateau?'' 

« Yes." 

The girl drew in a long breath. 

"I wonder if I could do anything?" she said 
eagerly. 

" Lord, no ! What could you do? " 

" I don't know exactly." 

There was a long moment of silence, during which 
she sat, her chin in her hand, peering off into the 
moonlight, thinking. 

" It's bully of you," started Young Duncan, 
" to ^" 

*' How about the count? " she asked suddenly. 

"The count — oh, he" — ^Duncan stopped in hes- 
itant embarrassment — ** he — well — ^he's a bit uncer- 
tain, you know. He wants to be sure, of course, 
and it's a temptation. But he'll stand by, I think." 

"Sure of what?" Her voice was sharper, more 
tense. 

** Why, you see — ^" He stopped again. He had 
been waiting, hoping that she would see, would 
fathom the involutions of Count Harold. He stum- 
bled now at saying, himself, anything that would 
open her eyes. A new chivalrous desire to protect 
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her, even from a wise disillusionment, made him 
dumb. 

**I wish to know — ^Mr. — ^Mr. Duncan," she said, 
after waiting a full moment. 

** Why, sure of the money," he blurted out, hat- 
ing himself the moment he had said it. ^^ It's natural 
enough. It's a good deal, you know; more than he 
ever expected to get. And it is a temptation, isn't 
it? " he ended his lame defense. 

"You really think he cares much about that?" 
she asked with a note of scorn. " Why should he? 
He has this beautiful valley, his ideals, and his quiet 
life. Why should he wish to change it for money? 
It hurt me to have him give up part of it, but I sup- 
pose that was necessary. Yes, I'm sure it was nec- 
essary, but ^ 

"We're all human, you know," broke in Young 
Dimcan, infinitely troubled for her and scarcely 
knowing what to say. 

**Yes, I suppose so," she answered listlessly. 
" But, somehow, it all seems sordid and almost gross 
in the midst of all this." 

With the light wave of her hand, all the magic of 
the night came back to them both. It was as if she 
had held some mystical wand, which suddenly en- 
thralled them and made them forget. 

" It is," he said fervently. 
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Then the old silaice fell upon them, until the 
man, watching her, felt the strange trouble stirring 
again within him, and dared not let it grow and 
possess him. 

"What do you hear, from your mother?" he 
asked. 

"That's another thing," said the girl quickly. 
**I haven't been frank with her. I was afraid she 
would worry. And Mary — ^Miss Smith — she is much 
cleverer than I am about — ^well, about telling people 
only what they need to know. And weVe been doing 
it. I never did it before." 

" I wondered," he said. " It's all right, then. I 
mean — she — they aren't worrying over there." 

" No." 

There was another delay. At last the girl shiv- 
ered slightly and rose. 

" I think m go in," she said. 

She looked so frail, so ethereal as she stood before 
him in the moonlight, that he, rising also and facmg 
her, was lost between conflicting impulses, to throw 
himself before her, in all humility, as before some 
spirit that deserved his worship, or to surround her 
shelteringly with his arms, and so calm all her hu- 
man questionings. His strong body became sud- 
denly nerveless and weakened as she looked at him 
from under shy, drooping eyelids. They stood so 
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For a number of countless, pulsing seconds, neither 
3f them moving. 

" You weren't — ^married — ^when you met us on the 
boat, were you, Mr. — ^Mr. Duncan ? '* She tried to 
make it a mere casual inquiry, but he felt the tremor 
In her voice and the earnestness of her half-veiled 
eyes, 

** No," he managed to say. 

Her bosom rose and fell in a soft sigh, as if her 
pride found relief in his denial. As for him, it was 
that strange chaos again, but with it now a duty 
struggled with his shaking desire and cleared his 
way. There was another to be considered, more than 
one perhaps. If he told the truth now, it might mean 
exile for that loyal little woman of the Lucerne 
pension; it might mean for her the old wanderings, 
the old imhappiness. With a quick, impulsive ges- 
ture he caught Jane Spencer's hand. How hard he 
pressed it he did not know imtil long after. 

" I think it will all come out right," he said, with 
more passionate eagerness than he realized. ^^ All of 
it, do you see, all of it." 

He felt her hand slip away from his. He saw her 
head settle back proudly, almost disdainfully. The 
steady eyes had a flash of anger in them. 

"I — ^I don't see. I don't imderstand." There 
was an imperious instant more. Then she swayed 
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him. Tim McNeil/' he went on, shaking his head, 
** ye're not the man I always thought ye was. He's 
your friend, but," turning the argument sharply, 
" 'tis little attention he shows her. 'Tis all the other 
girl up there at the castle, bad cess to him, an' she, 
the sweetest little woman that iver had the bad luck 
to be bom foreign. An' yet, Tim McNeil," he ar- 
gued back again, " that's none o' your business at 
all. She's his wife, an' there ye are. Sure 'tis all 
topsy-turvy." 

He took a few steps back toward the fields, but 
each was slower than the one preceding, and at last 
he stopped. 

" I can't stand it anny longer. Sure I can't at 
all. I've thought an' I've fought till I'm all shreds 
inside. In the second place, she's his wife an' he's 
my friend. In the third place, she's Frinch or Span- 
ish, 'tis all the same. In the fourth place, she's good 
an' honest, an' I'll likely get it in the neck, where I 
deserve. In the fifth place, I'll have to quit the job 
here, lose my money, bust the combination. But Tim 
McNeil, in the first place, the first place, God spare 
me, I love her, an' I've got to have it out, an' the 
sooner the better." 

He drew himself up with military erectness. 

" About face ! " he muttered. " For'ard — march! " 

With measured step, he tramped down the road 
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in the direction she had taken. He passed the edge 
of trees, but he did not notice the coolness of the 
shade. His whole being was taut, focused upon his 
quest, defiant of duty. 

Suddenly he stopped and listened. Then, like a 
flash, he broke into a rim. Somewhere ahead of him 
he had heard a scream. It was a woman's voice, and 
instinct told him it was hers. The trees dashed past 
him in a mad race. Again came the cry, nearer now 
and sharper. He quickened a pace that would have 
done credit to a trained runner, and as he doubled 
a turn in the winding road, a hoarse shout sprang 
from his throat. She was half standing, half kneel- 
ing, a pitiable, shrinking little figure, struggling 
imder the brutal grasp of a large, strange man with 
a heavy brown beard. 

The man heard the warning shout, and, releasing 
her, whirled about. There was no time for escape. 
"With all the impetus of his gathering speed, the 
Irishman threw himself upon him. It was slaughter, 
nothing else. McNeil's right fist caught the point 
of the carefully trimmed beard. His left, almost at 
the same instant, flattened itself against the stran- 
ger's eye. And his body, unable and unwilling to 
stop, followed after, as if flung from a catapult. 
They went down together. A second later McNeil 
scrambled to his feet, and looked down scornfully a 
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second at the man, who lay stunned and quiet at the 
edge of the road. Then, awkwardly but firmly, he 
caught the trembling, tottering Madame Loiseaux 
about the waist, and drew her close in his reassur- 
ing arms. Her head fell upon his shoulder, and he 
patted her hair. 

"There, there! Sure 'tis all right now. The black- 
guard ! Sure an' he's no good at aU. Why can't he 
get up an' take a few? I can't hit him when he's 
down. 'Tis exasperatin', dearie, for I'd like to hand 
him a hundred." 

His eyes grew fierce again, and unconsciously his 
hand patted her head with increased force. She drew 
away from his vigorous blows. 

" You — ^you hurt me, M'sieu McNeil," she sobbed. 

"The divil I did— I beg yer pardon." He 
glared at the offending hand angrily. ^^ Did ye know 
what ye was doin', ye hairy, freckled bunch o' bone 
an' muscle, ye? Ye was hurtin' the sweetest little 
head in all Christendom, ye was that. An' ye'll do 
penance for it later — ^whin he gits up." He looked 
down grimly at the man in the road. 

" You are very brave, M'sieu McNeil," she whis- 
pered with a sigh, her head again seeking his 
shoulder. 

" Brave, is it? Sure it takes no bravery to make 
that kind of a man take the count. Sure he's comin' 
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to. Who the divil is he, annyway? I niver saw him 
before." 

The man had opened his eyes, and was looking up 
at the Irishman with evident terror. At last he 
groped to his knees, his arms covering his head pro- 
tectingly. McNeil's eyes glowed once more, and his 
mouth set in a fighting grin. He relaxed his grasp 
of Madame Loiseaux's waist, and stood over the half- 
dazed, abject figure with doubled fists. 

** Come on up here, ye coward," he commanded 
joyfully. " Come on up here till I kill ye." 

^^ No," pleaded Madame Loiseaux, her hand on his 
arm. "Strike him not again, please, m'sieu." 

The man looked from one to the other. Then he 
spoke to her in French. She answered him. 

"What's this? What's this?" cried McNeil, 
turning to her. "Do ye know the spalpeen?" 

** Yes, m'sieu," she said without looking at him. 

McNeil stood silent for a few seconds. 

" Well," he remarked philosophically, " he's no 
particular friend of yours, that's sure. Let me hit 
him again, just once, ma'am." 

" No, no ! " She caught his wrist. " He — ^he — ^is 
— ^not a friend, as you say, m'sieu, but — ^but ^*' 

" Oh, all right. If ye insist, ma'am, I'll leave him 
go. Sure his eye'll be a mimento for him to ray- 
member me by for a time, all right." 
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Madame Loiseaux spoke a few rapid words to the 
stranger. 

" An' while ye're talkin' pigeon-toed Dago to 
him," broke in McNeil, as he saw the man look at him 
more hopefully, "tell him for me that if he iver 
comes aroimd botherin' ye again, I'll knock his block 
off." 

"His — ^block?" queried Madame Loiseaux, not 
imderstanding. 

" I'll murder him. That's plain enough in all the 
languages." 

Madame Loiseaux surprised him with a grateful 
smile. After a few words more the man arose wav- 
eringly and started off down the road. 

"Run!" beUowed McNeil. 

The man gave one terrified glance over his shoul- 
der, and broke into a dog trot, and so he disap- 
peared beyond a turn in the winding road. 

Madame Loiseaux came straight to the Irishman. 
She put her slim, childlike hands upon his shoulders. 

** It is necessary that I tell you," she said. There 
were still tears in her eyes. " He is my husband." 

" Your husband ! " McNeil was so startled that 
his arms, which were enfolding her, stopped and 
hung in mid-air. 

** Yes, m'sieu. He tracked me here. He wishes 
only the money, you see. I tell him it is gone, all 
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that it is possible I have for a long time. He is 
very angry. I tell him to get a divorce — quick. It 
is M'sieu Van Alstyne's plan. He is very angry. 
Then you come and save me. You are so brave.'* 

She halted breathless, and her head drooped to 
his breast. 

** But look here, ma'am. Van Alstyne's your hus- 
band, too.*' McNeil stared over her head down the 
roadway with a perplexed frown. "An' ^^ 

" But no, m'sieu,'' she murmured. " It is a joke, 
that is all. It is to protect me at the pension. And 
then, after, you see, here, because — because ^^ 

** Sure 'tis a Chinese puzzle. Ye're this black- 
guard's wife. Ye're Van Alstyne's wife. An' — an' " 
— his arms suddenly tightened convulsively — ^* dar- 
lin', darlin', I want you to be my wife. Sure I've 
no chance at all, but I love ye, dearie. I love ye 
wid all my heart." 

She raised her head and smiled at him prettily 
through her tears. 

**It is because I think I love you that I deceive 
you, m'sieu." She saw the honest passion in his eye. 
** Bye and bye, m'sieu," she whispered. " P'raps, 
bye an' bye." 

For a second they stood so, gazing into each 
other's eyes. 

"But," he cried, "but— now ^" 
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For answer her arms stole about his neck, and 
with a cry of victory, he kissed her. 

August Zimmerman, trudging down the road to 
Gritzmacher's, where he was finishing the addition 
to the inn, came to a dull halt. For a full moment 
he surveyed, unnoticed, the absorbed pair. Then 
slowly he turned and trudged back in the way he 
had come. At first his movements had no real mean- 
ing to him. It was all mechanical. He was trying 
to realize, to imderstand. 

" Mein Gott ! " he murmured over and over to 
himself. 

He had forgotten the precious building, forgotten 
that the day was waning, forgotten where he was 
and why he was there. Zinmierman's mind was a 
slow, concentrated affair. He could think clearly of 
only one thing at a time, and this thing that he 
had seen blotted everything else out of existence. 

McNeil and Mrs. Van Alstyne! The Irishman a 
traitor ! It was unbelievable. And yet, he had seen. 

" Mein Gott ! '* he muttered. " I vish I vass plind 
alretty." 

It was there in front of him now ; the twist in the 
road ; the background of trees ; and McNeil with his 
arms around the wife of Van, big, friendly Van. 

" But I ain'dt," he added. " He kissed her. Mit 
mein own eyes I saw it.'* 
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Slowly he grew angry, and his wrath was cen- 
tered upon the woman. He was not surprised, he 
told himself. He always had had a natural distrust 
of her. 

" Mit all dose fine clothes, imd mit de powder on 
her face, und mit her hair so nice, it might be a vig 
yet. Ach, mein vife, she vass not perty, neiuy but 
she get up early und she year her old clothes, und 
she vork goot, she cook goot, she vass goot." 

He toiled on past the broad gardens now, un- 
seeing. His face and thick neck were red with rage 
at her, his fat hands were clinched, and he muttered 
inarticulate phrases with each step. All at once he 
stopped, and shaking one double fist back in the di- 
rection from which he had come, he exploded all his 
anger in one sentence. 

** Dey ain'dt got vimmen like ve got 'em in my 
country, eh vat? No — no — ^no ^^ 

Almost instantly he felt better. He looked about 
him. He was at the bottom of the hill that climbed 
to the castle gates. 

** I go und tell Van," he decided. " It iss my 
duty. Dere iss no oder vay. Poor poy ! " 

Slowly, heavily, he labored up the incline. At the 
castle gates he hesitated, out of breath. 

** Ach, it iss a pity, yess ! " he said. " Mac, he 
got 'such a grand bass voice alretty." 
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As he came up imder the portico the door opened 
and Young Duncan burst forth, ahnost running into 
him. 

^ Hello, Eh What. Just the man I want to see. 
Gret your Dutch glasses on and see what you make 
of this, will you?" 

He thrust a soiled piece of paper into Zimmer- 
mfiui's hands. The Grerman looked at it, and then at 
Duncan, stupidly. All the way up the hill he had 
been planning how he would tell the bad news. Now 
his mind was thrown off the track he had made for 
it. He forgot all that he had planned to say. He 
struggled to find words, and his usually bland face 
wrinkled pathetically. 

" Van," he blurted out at last, " I got to tell you 
somedings." 

" All right." Young Duncan was evidently in a 
hurry. ** But let it wait. Just figure out that pa- 
per first. It may be important.*' 

^* Important," echoed Zimmerman solemnly. 
" Dot iss vat I got to tell you. Important. Yess." 
He nodded three or four times for emphasis. 

Duncan was impressed. He scanned the Grerman's 
anxious face with puzzled good humor. 

" Right. Out with it.'* 

Zimmermcm coughed nervously. It was harder 
than he had thought it would be. 
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" Van," he started. Then he stopped. 

"Well?" 

" Down below dere," he began again, " in de voods 
Bdretty." 

"Yes." 

" Not dese voods, you onderstand? '* 

" No." 

** De vuns beyond." 

"Yes, Eh What." 

" De vuns before you get to Gritzmacher's ^" 

"Yes. In the woods before you come to Gritz- 
macher's." 

"Yess. Dot iss right. You — you vass quick. 
Van. I — ^I alvays said you vass quick alretty." 

" Thanks. WeU, what about it? " 

" Ah — ah, aboud half vay, I t'ink it iss ^ 

"Yes, yes.** 

" Right vere de road turns about und goes annud- 
der vay, you onderstand?" 

" I think so." 

** Veil, right dere I vass valking dis afternoon." 

" Yes." 

** I vass going to Gritzmacher's. De roof vass put- 
ting on to-day, und dey vass so slow, dese Grermans," 
contemptuously, ** mit de roofs puttings on." 

" Yes- Get to it, Eh What." 

**I vass valking along easy, und — und ^** 
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"And what?" Impatiently. 

" Und I see somedings. Und I come iind tell you 
alretty." ZImmennan sighed deeply with relief. " I 
▼ass glad to do It/' he added with a solemn nod, 
** but It ain'dt a nice chob to do alretty. You ain'dt 
mad because I told you, Van? '* 

Young Duncan stared at him with mingled seri- 
ousness and amusement. 

*^But you haven't told me anything yet, Eh 
What. What happened? " 

" I ain'dt told you? " Zimmerman foimd a hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose fiercely. "Veil — ^It vass 
down In the voods dere " 

" You said aU that before." 

Zimmerman looked up at him pitifully, and sud- 
denly broke down. 

" I can't do It, Van," he walled. " It— it ain'dt 
fair to Mac." 

"To Mac?" 

" Yes." Then the fat hands clinched again. " K 
ain'dt her dot I'm keepin' quiet aboud yet." 

" Oh ! " Dawning comprehension came to Young 
Duncan. 

"Yess, Van. It ain'dt her. Efery time I t'Ink of 
dem, kissin' demselves In de road, I get madder at 
her. But Mac, Ach, Grott ! und him mit such a grand 
bass voice." 
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Duncan looked away down toward the valley and 
oiiled benlgnantly. 

"But I can't tell you, Van,'' repeated Zimmer- 
lan pathetically. ^^ I can't do it. Mac he vass a 
;oot friend, und you vass a goot friend. Ach! I 
lon't know vat to do. I don't know vat to do." 

"Look here, Eh What. You saw my — ^my wife 
md McNeil um — ^um — ^well — embracing each other 
ind — and — ^kissing each other down in the woods, 
iis side of Gritzmacher's, isn't that true? " 

" Mein Gott ! " The German gazed at him with 
pen-mouthed amazement. " How vass it you 
now? " 

" Never mind, Eh What, how I know," said Dun- 
Ein, his hand settling kindly on Zimmerman's shoul- 
er. " It's all right, anyhow. Now just decipher 
lose hieroglyphics, will you?" 

The Grerman carefully smoothed out the paper 
hich he had badly crumpled under the stress of 
notion. His hand was still shaking, and he fixed 
is mind upon the straggling writing with great 
ifficulty. 

" It says," he read at last, " * she valks by de lake 
is afternoon.'" 

"Are you sure?" 

" It iss such a foolishness, but it iss dere, und dat 
Guss all,. From vere has it come alretty? " 
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^^ Fritz picked up a boy on the road.'' Duncan 
was speaking rapidly now. ** It was going to Sim- 
pelheim. Do you remember his threat? She's not in 
the castle. It isn't likely — ^but — ^there may be dev- 
il's work in this." 

"Who vass she?" inquired Zimmerman, bewil- 
dered at the sudden change in Duncan's manner, as 
well as by the unintelligible note. 

" Jane — ^Miss Spencer. If they try anything on 
her ! " Young Duncan's face was rather terrible in 
that moment, and August Zimmerman instinctively 
dropped back a step or two. "Eh What," com- 
manded Duncan after a few seconds, ^^ go down to 
the gates. Get Williams to drive you down after 
Mac, and all of you come back here as fast as you 
can. Quick, now, quick! Don't waste a second." 

As the Grerman obediently started for the gates on 
a lumbering run, Duncan flung himself at full speed 
down the path that led around the castle, and up to 
the plateau and the lake. 

While Williams was getting the machine out of its 
new garage and into the road, August Zimmerman 
stood by with an expression of childlike wonder. 

"How iss it?" he said to himself. "Van, he 
knows aboudt his vife und Mac. He smiles, und it 
vass all right. Den he t'inks maybe dere is some- 
dings de matter for de oder girl, und he gets mad 
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and goes crazy alretty.'' He shook his head gravely. 
" Crazy? Crazy? Maype now I vass de crazy one. 
Maype it ain'dt happened. Iss it so? I don' know. 
I don' know." 

He climbed into the car, still going over his talk 
with Young Duncan, his narrow brow furrowed with 
utter perplexity. 

As they wheeled at full speed into the woods below, 
" before you get to Gritzmacher's,** Williams felt the 
German pluck at his sleeve. The fat face was aglow 
with discovery. 

" Mein Gott ! " he declared, his eyes wide. " I — ^I 
told him meinself ! " 

" Did you, sir? " said Williams respectfully. 






CHAPTER XII 

IN WHICH COUNT HAROLD ACQUIRES NEW PHRASES ^ 

|HE tall clock in the bare corridor out- 
side struck nine, and Count Harold, 
sitting alone in the spacious library, 
started at the first stroke. Pale relief 
came to him when he realized that it 
was only the hour announcing Itself, but his hand 
shook slightly as he filled a wineglass from an an- 
cient bottle on the table. He tossed the liquor down 
almost at a gulp, and the color returned to his face. 
On a dish before him lay the stubs and ashes of a 
dozen cigarettes. He reached out more confidently 
for a fresh one from the box that lay open before 
him. 

Tap — ^tap — ^tap — ^tap. The cigarette dropped 
from his nerveless fingers. He leaped to his feet, his 
mind, numbed with fear, trying to locate the strange 
soimd. Tap — tap — tap. With one hand he caught 
up a heavy paper weight ; with the other the half- 
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emptied bottle; and he crouched back in a terrified 
attitude of self-defense. Tap — tap. His fugitive 
glance ran from door to fireplace, from fireplace to 
windows. Perspiration stood out in beads upon his 
white face. There was a silent pause. He felt the 
nearness of the intruder. It seemed to him that he 
could hear the muffled breathing. Then gr-gr-gr, 
grated and nunbled the panel, and Miss Marie Anna- 
belle Smith, having delayed a few seconds to make 
certain that every fold of her gown hung exactly as 
it should, stepped daintily into view. 

The paper weight dropped with a crash to the 
floor. Count Harold had just enough presence of 
mind left to hold tight to the neck of the precious 
bottle. 

"You,** he whispered. 

He sank back limply in the chair, and Miss Marie 
Annabelle flew to the rescue as hastily as her tightly 
fitted garments would permit, her shiny, high-heeled 
boots, carefully put on for the occasion, tap-tapping 
on the bare floor. She seized at random two or three 
sheets of paper from the table, and proceeded to fan 
the overcome nobleman with nicely calculated and 
graceful strokes. At last he looked up at her and 
smiled wanly. She was a well-nigh perfect object to 
look up at, entirely worthy of even a count's smiles. 
Then he caught sight of the improvised fan in her 
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hand, and frowned. He sat upright in an instant, 
and took the papers from her hand, smoothing them 
out carefully. 

** My memoirs," he said accusingly. 

**0h, my dear count, I am so sorry, so sorry,** 
mourned Marie Annabelle. ^^ I meant to help you. 
It was very careless. You will forgive me? '* 

" You did not know, I'm sure.'* The count smiled 
again, as if he might have forgiven her pretty face 
even greater sacrilege. He replaced the papers upon 
the table, picked up the neglected cigarette and lit it 

" And now, my dear," he asked, ** what do you 
wish?" 

Miss Marie Annabelle suddenly remembered. 
Tears sprang into her eyes as if by mechanical 
action. She wrung her hands gently, very gently, so 
as not to redden them. 

" Is it true, count? Oh, is it true? " she sobbed. 
" She is gone. My darling Jane has disappeared. 
Fritz has just told me. Is it true?" 

The truth of the matter was that Fritz had 
brought her the news more than an hour before, but 
the time it had taken her to prepare for an audience 
with the count was, of course, a matter of poetic 
license. 

" Yes," replied the count, suddenly sunk in gloomy 
distraction, " it is true." 
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" But where? how? '» 

The count shook his head. She hesitated. 

" No wonder you ate overcome," she said sympa- 
thetically at last. " It is wicked of me to intrude 
upon your distress. I will go — away ^^ 

" No, don't.** Count Harold looked up quickly. 
** I — I am glad of company — ^your company. They 
left me quite alone, you see,** he added, with a tone 
of imdeserved injury. 

*^ How unkind,*' she responded to his tone easily. 
« And they ** 

** They are searching for her, up by the lake. I 
would have gone,** he went on, with a grandiose 
sweep of his hand, " I would have given everything, 
my very life, in her cause, but they would not permit 
it. Mr. Van Alstyne meant to save me, no doubt, 
but I resent his humor. I resent all American 
humor.'* 

"What did he say?'* 

**He remarked that I might wet my feet and 
catch cold in my memoirs,** said the count soberly. 
** It is so absurd.** 

" Vulgar,*' corrected Miss Marie Annabelle. " It 
18 really very strange," she added with a sigh, " that 
he can be so vulgar. He comes of a very excellent 
family.*' 

** Vulgar, that is it. You are sensitive. You are 
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the only one who really understands me. I have 
thought it often in the last few weeks. Won't you 
sit down, my dear? *' 

Miss Marie Annabelle selected a low chair, which 
would not make her awkward, and settled herself in 
it, arranging her skirt with a graceful but precise 
gesture. She met the count's admiring glance, and 
her eyes filled once more. 

** Poor Jane," she murmured. " Do you think she 
is — ^* She faltered before the terrible word. 

" Oh, no. I — ^I trust not," said the count hur- 
riedly. " Nothing like that has ever happened here. 
It is impossible. She has wandered away, lost in the 
dark, you know." 

" She was a perfectly lovely girl," sobbed Marie 
Annabelle. 

"Yes." 

The monosyllable seemed to give her courage. 

" Even if she wasn't as careful about her appear- 
ance as she might have been." 

"You are quite right about that," agreed the 
count judicially. " She lacked your taste, my dear, 
and she wore the same thing so steadily. One growi 
to hate brown in time." 

" But she had such a lovely character," went on 
Marie Annabelle with a fresh outburst of weeping. 

"Yes." 
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^^ Even if she was rather strict over her ideals of 
people. I always told her she had an inflamed 
conscience.'' 

" That is true,*' affirmed Count Harold, nodding 
at her gravely. ^^ Why, I did not dare to smoke in 
her presence the cigarettes Mr. Van Alstyne brought 
me. And, as for wine, I felt that she would be 
shocked. The women I used to know in Paris all 
smoked. Do you — ^would you — care for a cigarette, 
my dear?'* 

** If you wish it," sighed Marie Annabelle, her eyes 
dropping coyly before his look, as she took a cig- 
arette from the proffered box. " You see, many of 
the women in the best families at home smoke," she 
added, as if in excuse to herself. 

The count poured two glasses of wine, and moved 
one to her comer of the table. His own he drank 
greedily. 

'^ Ah, this is better," he said with a glowing look 
at her. ** It is like old times. She would never have 
been a good comrade as you are." 

** Perhaps not." Miss Smith sipped at the wine- 
glass tentatively. ^^ She was not narrow. Count 
Harold," she added, as if to satisfy her own con- 
science, " except regarding you." 

** There you are," cried the count, his face slightly 
flushed. ^^ I must be upon a pedestal. To live up to 
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her, it is too great a strain. I am a man, my dear. 
I have red blood as well as blue in my veins. And I 
have lived, I have lived.'* 

" And to please her you held to her ideal of you? 
Oh, that was very chivalrous of you, count.** 

" I didn't wish to offend her,** returned the count 
proudly. " As for chivalry, that I cannot help. It 
is in the blood of the counts of Ardenelles.** 

" She was a dear girl, worthy of any sacrifice.*' 
The sobbing broke forth again. 

"Yes." 

" She had all the instincts of a true lady, even if 
she was poor.** 

" Poor? '* Count Harold gaped at her stupidly. 

" Yes,** wept Marie Annabelle. " Her father died 
with almost nothing. Poor Jane ! ** 

** But how could she travel? ** stammered the 
count, f' Poor ! ** he muttered. " Poor ! ** 

" She made the money herself. She paints beauti- 
fully,** went on Marie Annabelle between sobs. " She 
has been sketching all about the castle. And she 
teaches.** 

"Paints?** ejaculated the bewildered count. 
** Teaches? ** A sudden anger seemed to sweep over 
him. " Bah ! ** he added vindictively. " Bah ! ** 

Marie Annabelle dabbed at her eyes with a lace 
handkerchief, and a trembling smile which might 
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have been compassion or admiration or a number of 
things perfected the outline of her lips. 

"It was so noble of you, count," she murmured, 
** to love her for herself alone/' 

Her words reminded Count Harold. 

"The coimts of Ardenelles,*' he said pompously, 
** are not fortune hunters." 

** That is because they are truly noble." 

** It is wonderful how you imderstand. No, it is 
not wonderful. You, yourself, are noble. You may 
have wealth also — ^" He hesitated, waiting. 

** Some, as the world goes," said Marie Annabelle, 
not too hastily, " but I never speak of it." 

** Ah ! But that only proves your nobility. You 
have so much delicacy, such a perfection of man- 
ners. You are so unlike the usual American person. 
Ah, what I have suffered, my dear, what I have suf- 
fered!" 

The memory of it seemed to be too much for Count 
Harold. He buried his face in his arms and shook 
convulsively. One arm and hand lay stretched, quite 
accidentally of course, across Marie Annabelle's cor- 
ner of the table. She hesitated a moment, and then 
patted the hand gently. 

** I understand, my dear count. I have felt for 
you," she said comfortingly, sympathetic tears com- 
ing; easily from her inexhaustible supply. 
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"That is it. You do understand!*' cried the 
count, sitting up at once. ** You have never scoffed 
at my memoirs.*' 

" Oh, no," with horrified face. 

** You like my poetry." 

** Of course. It is very beautiful." 

"And then my rules of life. He says noth- 
ing at which I can take offense, but I feel. Fine- 
ness has its punishments, my dear. My tem{>era- 
ment is like a harp. The currents of personality 
bring harmony or discord. There is no need of 
words." 

" That was beautifully said," sighed Marie Anna- 
belle dreamily. 

Count Harold bowed his thanks. 

" But he is so prosaic. One set of rules, this is 
all he can see. But life is poetry. It has a hundred 
moods and forms, and there are rules for each. One 
cannot always be the sonnet. There is the time for 
the rondeau and the dancing song. I have said this 
better in my memoirs." 

"You have a wonderful gift," murmured Marie 
Annabelle. 

" And then my frankness," went on the count, cat- 
aloguing his grievances. ^^ I am the most frank man 
in the world, but it is frankness combined with deli- 
cacy. Fine frankness is never bright red. It is 
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pale blue or mauve. This," he added proudly, " is 
also in my memoirs." 

" Charming," said Marie Annabelle softly. 
« Genius." 

" And he wishes me to associate with my tenants," 
continued Count Harold with apparent disgust. 
'^ Common peasants who till the ground, people with 
horrible taste, no culture, no refinement. He said 
the other day that I might learn much from them — ^I, 
the Count of Ardenelles ! " 

** It is the pose, I regret to say, of many Ameri- 
cans, my dear count," apologized Marie Annabelle. 
** They call it democracy. It is really only a mat- 
ter of expediency, of business. They would be ut- 
terly unable to comprehend your sincerity, your 
open honesty of loathing for the vulgar horde, the 
hoi poUoi.*^ 

** But you understand? " 

** Oh, perfectly." 

For a full moment Count Harold gazed at her, the 
lovely gown, every fold of which was a delight of 
artistry, the astonishingly perfect little figure, the 
cheeks exactly the right tint, the eyes discreetly 
veiled from his glance. Suddenly he slid from the 
chair upon his knee and, seizing her hand^ he cov- 
ered it with kisses. 

^ The joy, the irradiating, uplifting, heart-break-* 
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^"g joy ®^ being understood!" he whispered. 
" Sometimes, my dear, in the last weeks, I have been 
uncertain whether I understood myself. And yet, 
all the time, I had a prescience, a precious pre- 
science" — ^he paused and repeated the words with 
conscious pride — " precious prescience that some 
one knew me even better than I knew myself. It was 
you, my dear, you." 

In his impetuosity he disarranged a comer of her 
skirt, and, from long habit, she drew her hand away 
to smooth it back into irreproachability. 

** You are too kind," she murmured. ** It is only 
that — ^perhaps — it is presumption, I fear, but — ^we 
have kindred souls, kindred spiritualities, kindred 
ideals, and ^^ 

" Beautiful presumption," declared the count with 
open adoration in his eyes. 

Marie Annabelle drew in as deep a breath as the 
constricted compartment in which she had immured 
herself would permit, and sighed. 

" There is only one thing, count," she said, ** which 
I do not understand." 

Count Harold eyed her with some doubt, and 
slowly rising to his feet, he stood before her. 

"May I mention it?" she asked humbly. 

He bowed his assent. 

" But I beg of you, my dear, to have a care,*' he 
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pleaded oracularly. " Do not let a jangling chord 
enter to spoil this perfect spiritual harmony of our 
natures, this beautiful blessedness, I may call it, 
wrhich has come to us." 

" I value that too deeply — ^too ^^ 

" Proceed, my dear." 

" It is difficult "—she hesitated—" but I must be 
brave. I — I honor you greatly, very greatly for 
your loyalty to a tradition. Traditions are so sa- 
cred. Americans seldom comprehend; they have no 
traditions or ruins. They have only push and sky- 
scrapers. But I — ^I worship traditions." 

" I am sure you do, my dear. We cannot neglect 
them, these tender, triumphant traditions." 

** But, dear count, to me there is one thing which 
is supreme over everything else, even traditions. Ro- 
mance, true romance." 

" Romance is not a thing, my dear," corrected 
Count Harold. " Romance is an arpeggio, which, 
beginning in the bass of our mortality, rolls upward 
until it touches the sweet treble of divinity." 

" Ah, count, such a phrase." 

** It is from my memoirs." Count Harold waved 
his hand deprecatingly. "And now, my dear, I 
agree with your intent. Romance is greater than 
tradition." 

*' Then why — ^^ Marie Annabelle's courage fal- 
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tered once more. Her eyes dimmed with fresh tears. 
** Oh, poor Jane ! Why did you place tradition first? 
Why did you let a ring or two keep you from marry- 
ing her in the beginning? It was such an opportu- 
nity for sacrifice, and oh, you disappointed me, count, 
you disappointed me so." 

^^ I can explain," said the count quickly, his self- 
pride touched. He hesitated, however, and ran his 
» fingers nervously through his blond hair. ^^ It is a 
secret, a sorrowful secret, known only to my notary 
and myself. The others " — ^with a gesture of fine con- 
tempt — ** would misconstrue, would think mercenary 
things. It is the habit of the practical mind — 
the — ^the " — ^his eyes half closed and his lips mouthed 
unspoken words — ^^ the mercenary mentality of mat- 
ter-of-fact people," he added triumphantly. " Par- 
don me if I make a note of that. It is not in my 
memoirs." 

He seized a pencil and scratched the phrase upon 
the back of an envelope. 

"Ah, there we are, *the mercenary mentality of 
matter-of-fact people.' " He turned to her again. 
** Where was I? Oh, yes. They would not compre- 
hend. You will, my dear. But you will guard the 
secret loyally?" 

** I will not breathe it to a soul," whispered Marie 
Annabelle. 
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"I trust you. My august father, the former 
count, was a man of violent likes and dislikes. He 
had a violent — ^violent vulnerability'' — ^he smiled 
proudly at her and repeated — ^** violent vulnerabil- 
ity to ostentation in others. He and the Count of 
Pruxelles, whose estate is now occupied by Herr Sim- 
pelheim, were not friendly, and he, my father, feared 
that I might perhaps be attracted to the daughter of 
the cotmt. She was a pretty little thing," he added 
with something that was like a sigh of regret, '^ a 
pretty little thing.'* 

" I am greatly interested," remarked Miss Marie 
Annabelle rather coldly, as the count's pause for 
reminiscence lengthened* 

** She had a passion, evidently, for rubies," con- 
tinued the count, coming to himself quickly. "At 
least she wore them in bracelets, in necklaces, in 
rings, in pins. Always she wore rubies. My father, 
the former count, came to hate the sight of her. He 
seemed to dread the possibility of an alliance. When 
he found he was failing — and here is the point, my 
dear, the poignant point — he made a provision in 
his will — I trust this freely to you — ^that, well, 
that ^" 

" I think I see," broke in Marie Annabelle keenly. 

" You are marvelous. I — ^I actually think you do. 
Such a quick grasp of essentials. You are a joy, my 
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dear, a joy. I — ^well — I must marry a lady without 
jewels or forfeit the entire estate. Am I clear? *' 

"Quite clear.'' Marie Annabelle looked down 
rather ruefully at the rings which were piled upon 
her fingers. She was very proud of her rings. 

** It was a terrible limitation, my dear. It placed 
me in a pitiful predicament. Where could I find a 
lady, worthy to be a countess, who wore no jewels? 
I let it be known as a tradition, a prophecy. Com- 
plete frankness would have been indelicate, indelicate 
— ah — ^ah — ^to my father. To give it the touch of 
truth, I annotmced that I abominated display. I, the 
Count of Ardenelles, with my artistic appreciation of 
color, of beauty, have lived in a world of drab lest 
I bring ridicule to his memory and to myself, lest I 
be tempted and fall.'' 

"Alas! poor count," said Marie Annabelle, me- 
chanically, for she was thinking. 

" The others would think I was ready to barter ro- 
mance, my dear, for money. But you, who know me, 
understand that it is a duty to my house, dreary 
duty that I should forfeit even my romantic happi- 
ness to the ancient name and fame and — ahem— es- 
tates of my family." 

"Oh, yes," agreed Marie Annabelle, "the only 
truly noble course." 

" And then she came ^" 
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Marie Annabelle interrupted his story with a sud- 
den tempest of tears. 

**Poor girl! Poor Jane!" she wept, "and now 
slie's gone." 

** She came," went on the count gloomily. " I was 
lonely. She seemed refined. I would have married 
her. I, the Count of Ardenelles, would have risked 
all for her. But she trifled, perhaps to test my devo- 
tion. The American girl is so independent. What 
could she expect? I offered to make her a countess. 
At least, I have been chivalrous.** 

•*0h, always," Marie Annabelle managed to ar- 
ticulate out of the chaos of her weeping. Tears were 
perhaps the only thing in which she indulged herself 
unrestrainedly, with a well-trained use of a handker- 
chief. They really improved her eyes. She rose 
now, slowly, and turned to him a sweetly penitent 
face. 

" I am troubling you. I have added my sor- 
row " 

" My dear," cried Count Harold, seizing her hand, 
" I owe you much. When you came, I was a prey to 
fears, fantastic, fugitive fears. They have gone. I 
have new hope." 

** I — I must be alone with my grief," stammered 
Marie Annabelle, gently drawing away from him. 
" Poor Jane ! She was such a dear girl." The hand- 
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kerchief blocked fresh tears from her soft, pink 
cheeks. 

"And you understand?'* pleaded the count, fol- 
lowing her. " Li the liquid, the lambent liquid of life 
the ripples of our souls meet and widen together?'' 

She nodded, seemingly too shaken with weeping to 
speak, and disappeared through the panel. 

Count Harold turned at once and walked back rap- 
idly to the table, where he wrote " lambent liquid of 
life " beside ** mercenary mentality of matter-of-fact 
people " on the envelope. Then he poured out some 
wine, lit a cigarette, sat down, and smiled dreamily. 
The silence of the castle no longer affected him. He 
had entirely forgotten the disappearance of ^tht 
lady without jewels." He was thinking. 

Upstairs, Marie Annabelle stood for some momoiti 
before a heavy, bevel-glass mirror. She dried her 
tears. 

** It really isn't likely that anything serious could 
have happened to Jane," she remarked to herself. 
"She is so self-reliant. She wouldn't wish me to 
worry about her, that is certain. And I can't do a 
thing. It is hard to think of her out in the dark 
alone. And, of course, something — ^but I mustn't let 
myself think about it. I must prove the power of 
mind over matter." 

She sat down in a stiff armchair and loosened 
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her dress. After a few moments she crossed to the 
mirror again, and the face that looked at hers was 
radiant. She removed the pearl necklace; also three 
bracelets, glistening with jewels. Then she took off 
her rings, one by one, until they lay in a pile before 
her. With a certain lingering hesitation she gath- 
ered them up and deposited them in their case in 
the trunk. 

Again she returned to the mirror. She scrutinized 
closely her unadorned neck and wrists and hands, 
and sighed. Then she shrugged her shoulders, and 
made a low, elaborate bow to the girl in the glass. 

** My Lady, the Countess of Ardenelles," she whis- 
pered. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

IN WHICH HEBE SIMPEIiHEIM ENTERTAINS GUESTS 
UNAWARES 




PINK flush made the jagged line of 
the eastern range loom up black and 
scarred. Gradually the color deep- 
ened. Long roseate fingers of light 
flashed up and tinted the sky islands 
of cloud that hung above the hills. Sleepy bird notes 
chirped softly in the hush of the dim valley; then 
shriller, gayer, wakeful trills of song. Slowly the 
rim of sun pushed itself above the horizon. The 
shadows shortened perceptibly. The gossamer mist 
vanished, the ivy on the castle towers glistened, and 
the rough old stone softened in the dawn of a new 
day. 

Beside the silent motor, in the castle yard, stood 
Williams, erect, alert, as if the night had been spent 
in refreshing sleep. Nearby McNeil sat on an up- 
turned boulder, filling his pipe. His head pillowed 
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against the rough wall, August Zimmerman slept 
loudly, the sleep of exhaustion. 

In the center, facing the glowing east, stood 
Young Duncan, his set chin giving the lie to his hag- 
gard face and sloping shoulders. He swung about 
sharply as the door under the portico opened, and 
Count Harold came out, politely covering a yawn 
with his chubby hand. 

** You have not found her. Poor lady ! '' remarked 
the count. ** This brings distress — dire distress to 
me. You sent for me. Whatever the risk or peril '* 
— he stifled another yawn — ^^ I am prepared for any 
emergency.'' 

"We're going to Simpelheim's," Young Duncan 
said curtly. " Wind her up, Williams." 

Almost instantly the engine began to throb and 
sing. Young Duncan shook Zimmerman into stupid 
wakefulness. McNeil arose, and strolled, smoking, to 
the car. 

"Before breakfast?" objected the cotmt, timid 
anxiety coming into his look as he watched their bus- 
inesslike preparation. "He will be angry, and he 
has vile manners when he is ^" 

" In the front, count," called Duncan, shoving 
Zimmerman and McNeil ahead of him into the rear 
seat. 

**But why?" temporized Count Harold, advanc- 
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ing in spite of himself at the command in Duncan's 
voice. ** We need no money. It is the lady '* — ^his 
eyes suddenly opened wide and he stared at Young 
Duncan — ^^ you do not mean to suggest ^* 

"Exactly, Gret in. You're keeping us waiting. 
That's right. Now, Williams, open her wide." 

The car sped down to the gate, whirled to the left 
with a heavy jounce, and began climbing, burring 
and straining, up the little-used road beyond the cas- 
tle. There was no opportunity for conversation. 
They traveled at too great speed, and the road was 
too rough. It was enough to do to hold on, to stay 
in the car. They rushed through thick forests ; they 
swirled around sharp turns ; they wheezed up sharp 
inclines. The count clung desperately to the back 
of the seat, his anxious face half turned to those in 
the rear. 

They swimg to the left again, skinuning along the 
edge of the range. Now and then they caught 
glimpses, from the rocking car, of the valley, soft 
and fresh in the morning sim. Gradually they left 
it behind them, and instead they saw the sparkle of 
the distant lake and the dim stretch of rocks, and 
at last the precipitous ridge which divided the valleys 
of Ardenelles and Pruxelles. Meanwhile, the road 
grew steadily worse, and the placid Williams reduced 
the speed perforce. Then it became merely a pair of 
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ruts for the wheels. Soon even these ahnost disap* 
peared, and they crept along cautiously, bouncing 
over partly covered rocks, slipping on the wet grass, 
until they reached a narrow defile, from which, in the 
far distance. Young Duncan saw, for the first time, 
the irregular mass of Pruxelles castle, their desti- 
nation. Here the car came to an abrupt halt. 

•* As far as we can go, sir,*' said Williams. 

** All right. Pile out. You stay here, Williams, 
with the car. If we aren't here by noon, drive back 
to the castle, get every able-bodied man in the valley, 
and march 'em over here double quick." 

"Yes, sir." 

Duncan led the way across the defile and along 
the obscure path. He set so hard a pace that even 
tall McNeil fotmd it a task to stay at his elbow. 
Count Harold fell in naturally with the German, who, 
in spite of all his efforts, dropped behind rapidly. 
Duncan pushed on silently, his grim face to the 
nearing castle of Herr Simpelheim. The others 
soon fotmd that they had no breath for talk, and, 
aside from an occasional " mein Gott ! " from the 
panting Zimmerman, the only sound of their ap-* 
proach was the crackling of twigs under their tramps 
ing feet. 

For two miles and more they descended gradually, 
until at last they issued from the trees upon a newly 
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made, macadamized roadway. Here Duncan halted. 
The castle was in plain sight now, its rambling walls 
spotted with restoration. Like the castle of Arde- 
nelles, it faced northward, and the shining road which 
ran down past it was parallel with its aged and ill- 
kept fellow which, miles away, passed the comit's, 
crumbling home and the little cathedral church. 
Here everything was patched with modernity. The 
gates, a quarter of a mile away, looked as if the ma- 
sons had finished with them only a day or two before. 
In the rolling stretches of greensward beyond them, 
there were obvious traces of the landscape gardeners. 
Twp or three little pergolas jutted out from among 
carefully trimmed trees, and regularly laid out beds 
of flowers appeared at precise intervals. 

Zimmerman and the count came up. The Grerman 
surveyed the scene, and threw up one fat hand in 
disgust. 

"Ach!'* he groaned, "it vass monstrous, eh 
vat? »' 

" Yes," agreed the count enviously, mistaking his 
meaning, " it is large and very beautiful. He is 
very wealthy." 

" This isn't a sight-seeing game," broke in Young 
Duncan, cutting off a possible argument. " Now, 
there's no knowing what may turn up, and we need to 
be ready for almost anything. There may be a 
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dozen big Emils. Keep your hand in that right- 
hand pockety Eh What; understand?'* 

Zimmerman stuck his hand mechanically into the 
pocket, and was suddenly galvanized into new life. 

** Yess/* he said valiantly. 

"And Mac?" 

** I'm on," replied McNeil laconically. 

** Right. Don't do anything unless I tell you to, 
but, if it's necessary — do it quick. Come on." 

The two marched after him, their minds focused, 
as he had meant they should be, by his suggestive 
words, upon the business just ahead. 

Count Harold, meanwhile, regarded them with 
puzzled countenance, and found no comfort in Zim- 
merman's warlike aspect, in McNeil's half-grinning 
eagerness, or in Young Duncan's mysterious orders. 
There seemed nothing for him to do, however, except 
to follow, and he trailed along behind, gradually for- 
getting his doubts by feasting his eyes covetously 
upon the castle as they approached. 

As they neared the gates. Young Duncan stopped 
an instant, for his eye caught a narrow, partly hid- 
den path, which led, from the road, through the trees 
northward. He looked up and about. Then he 
turned quickly, as if he had paused to allow Count 
Harold to come abreast of them. Almost simulta- 
neously McNeil uttered a low ejaculation and 
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pointed. Three or four figures had appeared within 
the castle grounds and were running toward them. 

The iron gates swung together with a clang, and 
when they reached the broad avenue which led to the 
castle, they saw half a dozen uniformed guards saun- 
tering, with seeming carelessness, behind the closed 
barrier. Young Duncan's left eye closed as he saw 
these preparations, and he nodded slightly. 

" Tell 'em we want to see Herr Simpelheim," he 
said to the Grerman. 

The guard to whom Zimmerman applied, bowed 
and retired within the house which stood beside the 
gates. 

" Ready for us," remarked Young Duncan ; " just 
as I thought." 

The guard returned in a moment or two and spoke 
to Zimmerman. 

** He vill come down alretty," translated the Grer- 
man. 

*^ Telephone," said Duncan, as if he had solved a 
difficulty. 

McNeil, meanwhile, was examining the guards with 
a critical eye. 

" We can clean out that bunch, all right," he said 
sotto voce. " They're a lot o' dubs. Say, they make 
me homesick. Sure they're the Casino chorus men 
lost, strayed, or stolen." 
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" Wait a bit, Mac, wait a bit," advised Young 
Duncan. 

In almost incredibly short time Herr Simpelheim 
came in sight, with a confident swagger, down the 
avenue. Emil was not with him. 

** No delay,'* muttered Duncan. 

" Ah, good morning, my dear count ! *' called Sim- 
pelheim with his suave smile. " Good morning, gen- 
tlemen. An early call.'* 

He waved his hand, and the gates swimg open once 
more. The guards strolled nearer, until they were 
in a casual semicircle about him. 

" You have come, perhaps, to accept my generous 
offer," continued Herr Simpelheim, his beady eyes 
turning triumphantly from the count to Yoimg Dun- 
can. 

" No," said Duncan. 

** Ah ! I am mistaken." The suave mouth became 
sarcastic. " Then to what am I indebted ^" 

"Kidnapping is a dangerous occupation, Herr 
Simpelheim," broke in Young Duncan. 

** Kidnapping," echoed Simpelheim, pursing his 
thick lips impudently. 

" Yes, and the law, although it is far away, has 
long arms." 

" My good young man," replied Simpelheim, " you 
seem to threaten. It is foolish. I have much respect 
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for laws. I never break them." He did not seem to 
relish Duncan's stem look, however, for he turned to 
Count Harold with his old ingratiating manner. 
** My dear cotmt,'* he said, " it was a regret to me 
that I was not allowed to see you yesterday .** 

"Yesterday?'* stammered the bewildered noble- 
man. "NotaUowed?'' 

**Yes.*' Simpelheim eagerly followed up his ad- 
vantage. ^* I came to see you, personally, you under- 
stand, yesterday morning, but *^ 

" But Williams, on my orders, turned him away," 
put in Duncan. 

"I came," continued Simpelheim with insidious 
mildness, *^ to offer you a million marks, cash down, 
for your share of Ardenelles, leavinjg out the castle 
grounds, which, of course ^" 

"Ye sneak," growled McNeil, loudly enough to 
make Simpelheim pause and dart a watchful glance 
at him. The men in uniform were looking, also, at 
McNeil and at Young Duncan, and if their faces were 
any index, they were not entirely at ease. 

"We're not interested in your offers,** Duncan 
said, before either Simpelheim could continue or 
Count Harold speak. " We're here about Miss Jane 
Spencer, whom we have reason to believe you can lo- 
cate for us." 

"A lady?" From the comer of his eye Herr 
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Simpelheim was still watching the count hopefully. 
" And you think that I '' 

" No more beating about the bush, Simpelheim," 
cried Duncan, moving forward a step threateningly, 
** or trying to fool the count. What's your game? 
Out with it/' 

McNeil was at his shoulder, scenting battle and 
rejoicing, and Simpelheim retreated in a panic, mo- 
tioning to his guards, who, somewhat hesitantly, 
gathered more closely about him. 

" My dear count — ^" began Simpelheim in a last 
appeal. 

"Give us your terms, Simpelheim," demanded 
Duncan. " Your terms." 

With a last look at the bewildered count, Simpel- 
heim faced them. There was something of a hang- 
dog look about him when he began to speak, but he 
threw it off quickly and commenced to bluster, at last 
shaking his fists at them in the excess of bravado. 

" My terms ! " he shouted, dropping his mask com- 
pletely. **You shall hear them. If I produce the 
woman, I am to have Ardendles for one million marks. 
The law cannot touch me. The law is on my side. 
You are beaten." 

"That's what I expected," said Young Duncan 
with a nod. 

" Oh, let's get at 'em," whispered McNeiL 
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At this moment the coimt, who had been staring 
calculatingly at Simpelheim, came forward with a 
glow of self-sacrifice upon his face. 

" There is only one course for true nobility,'* de- 
clared Count Harold. ^* Human life is at stake. 
What are worldly possessions ** 

" We'll call on you some time later, Herr Simpel- 
heim," interrupted Yoimg Duncan. 

"You'll never get her," taunted Simpelheim. 

"I'D get her, Simpelheim," Yoimg Duncan said, 
" €uid, what's more, I'll get you." 

Herr Simpelheim visibly winced before his blazing 
eyes. 

" The path across the road here," continued Dun- 
can, his steady gaze unrelaxed, " leads to Axdenelles, 
I suppose — a short cut." 

Suspicion that was almost fear flashed for a single 
second across Simpelheim's face. He controlled him- 
self quickly, however. 

" No," he said, " it is a private way to a — a sum- 
merhouse I have built. There is no short cut over 
the ridge." 

" Thank you." Duncan wheeled, and, running his 
arm through Coimt Harold's, he proceeded out and 
down the road, Zimmerman and disappointed McNeil 
bringing up the rear. 

"How are the memoirs, count?" asked Young 
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Duncan with great unconcern, when they were well 
away from the castle gates. 

Count Harold gazed up at him in utter amaze- 
ment. 

" The memoirs? " he gasped. 

" Yes. You've been disturbed, you know, a good 
deal since we came," said Young Dimcan. ^^ I want 
you to make up lost time." 

" But '' 

** Suppose you shut yourself up in the library 
when you reach home, €md promise yourself, and me," 
he added emphatically, " that you won't leave it and 
the memoirs, of course, imtil I tell you to." 

** I am so troubled about — ^" began the count 
doubtfully. 

" Well, I don't insist on the memoirs ; only, to be 
quite frank, the seclusion." 

** Mr. Van Alstyne," said the count, with sudden 
honest humility when he had slowly comprehended, 
" I am no match for him. I confess it. Perhaps you 
are. You are not tempted by his seductive offers. 
If you wish me out of the way, I will retire willingly." 

** By George ! " declared Young Duncan, clapping 
him soundly upon the shoulder, "you're all right, 
after all." 

"Such depravity, devilish depravity," said the 
count, his old manner returning. 
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" It's all that. Do you know, Mac," Young Dun- 
can turned to the disconsolate Irishman, ** Vm begin- 
ning to get excited." 

** After ye've turned tail an* run away," snarled 
McNeil angrily. ** Sure 'tis late ye are." 

*^ No, early," said Duncan with a smile. 

They turned from the smooth roadway into the 
woods, and Duncan lingered for an instant, looking 
back, the enigmatical smile still on his lips. He soon 
plowed past them, however, at the old even stride. 

" We'd better push it as hard as we can," he re 
marked. ^^ We'll leeid 'em a bit of a chase before 
we're done." 

" Chase? " questioned McNeil, his interest rising 
again, now that his anger had boiled away in words. 

" Sure. We're being followed. Simpelheim wants 
to see us safe back in Ardenelles. He's not exactly 
a fool." 

They plodded along after him as he climbed along 
the path they had descended a short hour before. 
August Zimmerman's struggles to keep up were noth- 
ing short of heroic, and Coimt Harold bore the tug- 
ging of his soft muscles without complaint. At last, 
wearily, they reached the defile. Beyond in the car 
they saw Williams sitting in the driver's seat read- 
ing, and to their amazement a second figure, bolt up- 
right, was in the rear. It was the little old crone, 
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and, as they approached, they saw that she was se- 
curely tied, and that a handkerchief covered her 
mouth. 

At Young Duncan's exclamation Williams closed 
his book, marking the place carefully, and descended. 

" She was following, sir," he said. " I thought she 
should go no farther, sir." 

" You're all right, Williams. I'm not surprised. 
Gtet in, all of you. I'll crowd in front with the 
count. Now, Williams, let her out as much as you 
dare." 

The car jumped forward, making its own road ac- 
curately. 

*'When you get to the castle," went on Young 
Duncan rapidly, " put her where she can't get loose. 
That's up to you. Eh What. Williams, I want you 
to get all the men in the valley up by the lake as 
soon after dark as you can. Mr. Zimmerman will 
help you. No lights, and as quietly as you can." 

Young Duncan looked back as they pounded along. 
Already they were screened in a clump of trees. He 
caught up a heavy lap robe and turned over one 
comer of it. About a foot and a half from the point, 
he twisted the ends of rope which Williams had had 
left. 

" Pull up, Williams," he ordered. " Get out, Mac. 
Sit in the middle. Eh What. There!" 
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He had jumped to the ground, and arranged his 
quickly improvised dummy in the back seat. 

" Hold the thing up, Eh What. Sail ahead, WiD- 
lams. You've got your full number now, if they see 
the car on the ridge, understand. Come on, Mac." 

The car slid away and disappeared. Duncan, fol- 
lowed by the Irishmctn, plunged into the underbrush. 
When they were well hidden, a few yards from tbe 
ruts of the road, Duncan, motioning his companion 
to do likewise, dropped down and lay quietly upon his 
back, looking up through the branches of brush and 
trees to the clear sky. McNeil started to speak, but 
a big hand suddenly covered his mouth. Soon he 
imderstood. There came the patter of running feet, 
and he saw, through the thicket, two of Herr Sim- 
pelheim's guards go past at full speed. Young Dun- 
can waited fully five minutes after the thud of their 
feet had died away. Then he rose cautiously, and 
with a mysterious wink at the Irishman, he pro- 
ceeded deeper into the tangle, bending his course 
backward and downward toward the valley of Prux- 
elles. 

The sun was high when they started their slow, 
winding descent. For more than an hour they went 
on, treading as silently as possible, saying nothing. 
Once they came out upon a large ledge of rock which 
ended in a sharp precipice. Duncan crawled out and 
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looked down. To the left he caught the reflecting 
shine of the lake. Below him was the lower ridge that 
divided the two valleys. Beyond to the right were 
the slowly sloping, impenetrable forests of Pruxelles. 
He hunched himself back into the shadow, and began 
a wide detour, always directing their course slowly 
toward Herr Simpelheim's castle. At last, in the 
midst of primeval woods he stopped, and turning to 
McNeil, he grinned amiably. 

*' Pretty place, Mac," he remarked softly. 

** Aw, drop it," retorted McNeil, relieved at hear- 
ing speech again. " 'Tis no time at all to be slingin' 
artistic compliments at the scenery. Where the divil 
are we, an' why the divil are we there, an' — ^an' what 
the divil annyhow? Sure I'm himgry, an' I'm tired, 
an' I'm sick av bein' batted in the eye by branches, 
an' av tiptoeing through a wilderness wid the nearest 
inhabitant miles away. If ye don't ^" 

** Let's sit down, Mac, and smoke a bit," said 
Young Duncan, throwing himself at full length under 
a climip of evergreens. As soon as they had lit ci- 
gars, he continued, his voice still cautiously repressed. 

** I didn't want to fight unless he started it, Mac." 

** Sure I'll take yer word for that, all right," re- 
torted McNeil glumly. 

" No. I got what I wanted." 

" Huh. Well, he didn't get what I wanted to give 
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him." The Irishman stared gloomily at his doubled 
fist. " Gro on, sir." 

" Mac," said Yoimg Duncan, " you remenJber last 
night I spent most of my time aroimd the spot where 
Gratz disappeared so oddly." 

"Yes." 

"Where did he go?" 

" Ye can search me.'* 

^* He didn't climb the ridge. I took a good look 
at that, too. It's impossible. You'll swear, and so 
will I, that he didn't stay on the plateau." 

** Are ye sure 'twas him? " 

« Sure. Well, where did he go, Mac? " 

The Irishman gazed thoughtfully into Duncan's 
open eyes. Slowly discovery wakened on his face. 
The comers of his half-opened mouth twitched up- 
ward in a grin. 

** Subway," he said. 

** That's my guess," nodded Duncan. 

"But " 

** Wait a minute, Mac. There are two ends to a 
subway, aren't there? Now where does that path 
lead to I asked Simpelheim about? Summerhousei 
he said, didn't he? Why should he have telephone 
connections with a summerhouse? But wires follow 
that path. I saw them." 

"Ye think he's got a tunnel that runs into our 
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and? " said McNeil, becoming more excited as tiie 
dea grew upon him. " But why, an% what's more, 
there's the other end, our end? Did ye find it? '* 

** No, he's got me there, so far, and I spent hours 
coking for it last night. But Til bet I'm right." 

The Irishman puffed away thoughtfully at his 
2igar. 

^^But what the divil," he asked after a minute, 
** has it to do wid ^" 

** Miss Spencer, eh? '* completed Young Dimcan. 
^* That's easy, if I'm on the right track. The law's 
inth him, he said, didn't he? He'd broken no laws, 
be said. And. he wouldn't, either. He's too clever 
Emd he's too cowardly. But suppose, Mac, she's in a 
tunnel, and that tunnel is in our knd. Do you get 
it?" 

**Gret it?" cried the Irishman. Then as Dimcan 
put a cautioning hand on his arm, he lowered his 
voice. ** Say, if all yer ifs hold water, I think ye've 
called the turn, for fair. But," he added, his enthu- 
siasm receding as a new thought came to him, ^^ it 
sounds like a fairy tale, sure; now, don't it? This 
ain't the tinth century, an' we'd both bet our last 
dime that the troUeys're runnin' up an' down the 
Bowery at this very moment. An' thin why does he 
want our joint so bad? Have ye figured that out 
yet?" 
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" No, I haven't. But it*s that plateau. You no- j 
tice he got busy as soon as we began to blast up i 
there/' j' 



They smoked in silence for a few moments longer, j 
Then Young Duncan rose. \ 

" We'd better move on now," he said, throwing j 
away his cigar. " I want to locate his confounded i 
* summerhouse ' before dark. You may get that | 
fight yet, Mac." i 

" Sure I'm ready," McNeil responded, stretching 
his long Umbs. ^* I could eat 'em up alive, I'm that 
hungry." 

In the same tiptoeing silence they continued on 
their way. The sun was descending in the heavens, 
and the dusk of the trees deepened as if to shelter 
them. Yoimg Dimcan led the way, peering into the 
shadows, his hand often raised to warn his more awk- 1 
ward, less stealthy, companion. He was certain of i 
his direction now. Indeed, he had not stopped for 
the short breathing spell under the evergreens until 
he knew the approximate whereabouts of the path 
which led to Simpelheim's " summerhouse." 

At last he halted and raised a warning hand, and 
McNeil, coming up beside him, understood his look 
of profound disappointment. They stood in the edge 
of a clump of trees which bordered a little clearing. 
At their right a path led into the open space, the 
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path, undoubtedly, which came from the main road 
and the castle. At their left, across the farther cor- 
ner of the clearing, ran a shallow brook, and in the 
center, straight before them, stood a building which 
on first sight was obviously a summerhouse. Sim- 
pelheim had told the truth, after all. 

It was a circular affair, this summerhouse which 
riveted their attention. At first it seemed entirely 
open, with two or three chairs, which suggested use. 
As he looked more closely, however, Young Duncan 
saw that the center was closed in, and on the side 
toward them there was visible one small pane of glass, 
high up in the wooden wall. He pointed it out by 
signs to the Irishman. There was no one in sight, 
but he retreated farther among the protecting trees, 
and they lay down side by side upon the soft earth. 

A half hour went by.. The clearing darkened rap- 
idly now, for the sim had gone down behind the trees. 
The two men stirred and slightly changed positions 
more frequently, as the tenseness of the waiting 
grew. Not until the simimerhouse of Herr Sim- 
pelheim had become little more than a blotchy out- 
line did Young Duncan pull himself forward on his 
hands and knees to the edge of the cleared space. 

He was in the act of standing straight when he 
drew back sharply. A dull, flat soimd came from the 
center of the clearing, and, after a few seconds, was 
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repeated. They waited, hearing their own pulses in 
the silence. Mechanically they retreated again as 
a light flashed from within through the narrow win- 
dow. There followed, to their straining ears, the 
soft crunch of guarded footsteps upon a hollow floor ; 
then the click of a latch and the sound of a turning 
key. The light at the window dulled, and, instead, 
the sheen from the hidden lamp lay across the 
ground beside the summerhouse. Again came the 
metallic grating of the lock. 

There was delay now. They felt the human 
presence on the other side of the summerhouse, but 
they could not hear him, nor did the light move. 
Suddenly they started, for a tiny avalanche of sound, 
like the rumble of coal in a bin, came from the dark 
beyond. There followed a moment of silence, then 
the footsteps once more. A lantern came in sight 
aroimd the turn of the building, and behind it, a 
short, heavy figure. Under the window he stopped, 
and held up the lantern, as if to examine the fasten- 
ings. Then, having satisfied himself, he turned back. 
They heard him try the door again. The light less- 
ened, to their surprise, and suddenly went out. 

Listening, they heard the soft rumble of a wheel- 
barrow, and they were able to trace its course across 
the dark clearing by the squeak of its axle. It made 
its way, guided with all the confidence of perfect 
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knowledge, to the path which opened upon the 
cleared space, and slowly, gradually, its noise died 
away in the distance. 

The two men at the edge of the woods moved at 
last stiffly. 

" Simpelheim,'* whispered Duncan. 




CHAPTER XIV 



IN WHICH THERE ARE NUMEROUS DISCOVERIES 




I AY, what d'ye think o* that? *' remarked 
McNeil. " A wheelbarrow, in the dark, 
an' the rich guy apushin' it himself. 
Sure * the plot thickens,' as they say 
at the * Third Avenue.' " 
Young Duncan did not move. Two or three min- 
utes passed. 

" Why didn't we nab him? " groaned the Irishman, 
the idea suddenly coming to him. ** It'd been just 
as easy. Say, I'll get him now." 

" No," said Young Dimcan, stopping him, " I 
don't want him yet." 
" Don't want him? " 

" No. We'll wait about five minutes, Mac." 
McNeil muttered and fimied for about one min- 
ute. Then he leaned back good-himioredly against a 
tree trunk for the succeeding four. The summer- 
house remained silent and dark. The drone of in- 
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sects, the trickle of the brook, the murmurs of the 
forest, only accentuated the stillness. 

** Come on," said Duncan at last. 

They crossed the clearing on tiptoe and mounted 
the circular porch. Duncan struck a match, and fol- 
lowed along the inclosure until he reached the door. 
For a few seconds he stopped and listened. 

" Put your shoulder against this, Mac. Low ! 
Low! That's the way to break through. Now 
heave ! '* 

The door strained and shivered imder the combined 
attack, but its fastenings held. Duncan sank to his 
knees with a grunt. 

" Lower, Mac ! Forty-seven, thirty-two, six, nine, 
A. Now!" 

With a sharp snap the lock gave and the door 
slapped open. The suddenness of it sent Yoimg Dun- 
can flat upon his face, but he was up again instantly. 

" First down," he remarked. 

** What the divil are you talkin' about? " demanded 
the Irishman. 

** Never mind, Mac," chuckled Duncan, " I can al- 
ways work better if I call whatever I*m up against 
Harvard, that's all." 

He struck another match. The room was bare, its 
walls unfinished. Its only article of furniture was 
on the farther side : a dhelf upon which stood a small 
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telephone receiver, cind half & dozen partly burned 
candles grouped beside the instrument. 

*^ Close the door, Mac," said Duncan, as soon as 
the sputtering light of one of the candle ends stead- 
ied, ** and hang your coat over the window." 

He crouched along the floor, soimding it softly 
with his knuckles. In the very center, there was a 
rectangular space, somewhat larger than an ordinary 
door, which rang hollow to his blows. 

** * The boy guessed right,' " he said. ** It's a 
trapdoor, but how does it open? " 

Together they himted up and down, prying into 
cracks, torturing their finger ends with crevices 
which, at best, only splintered under their pulling. 
After ten minutes or more of ineffectual effort, Mc- 
Neil sat back with a sardonic smile. 

** Sure an' the only way I see is f er ye to 'phone 
up to his nibs an' ask him," he said. 

Young Duncan looked ruefully at the receiver, and 
all at once McNeil saw one eye close reflectively. 
Then the young fellow rose and drew a jackknife 
from his pocket. 

" We might as well put that out of business right 
now," he remarked cheerfully. "It might make 
trouble later." 

It took only a moment to tear the wooden covering 
from the walL He opened the big knife and began 
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sawing at the wires. One after another they fell 
apart. 

" Sure an' I don't see," began the Irishman sourly, 
** what's the good av ^" 

A heavy rumble interrupted him. The flooring be- 
neath him began to move. 

" Jmnp, Mac!" cried Young Duncan. 

The Irishman leaped just in time, flopping over 
backward in a half somersault. He landed upon the 
solid floor, and stared wide^yed at the yawning hole, 
from which the door had rolled back upon smooth 
grooves. 

** Eureka ! " came from Young Duncan in a whis- 
pered shout. " Hurt, Mac? " 

" No, but I niver was stuck on the movin' stairway 
game, annyway." McNeil brushed his clothes with 
as much nonchalance as he could master. " How'd 
ye do it, sir?" 

"Electricity. He had a button somewhere, but 
he can't close it now until he fixes the wire. Now let's 
get on, Mac." 

" Get on, is it? " said McNeil, eying the hole sus- 
piciously. " Get in, ye mean, sure. It looks like a 
grave, sure enough, an' I don't mind tellin' ye, sir, 
that I'd rather stay on top o' the ground until I'm 
dead entirely. But shut up, Tim McNeil, 'tis a cow- 
ard y'are. Pm wid ye." 
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Young Duncan had gathered the handful of can- 
dle ends into his pocket, and now, shielding the flar- 
ing light with his hands, he began the descent. 

" Praise be, there's stairs," muttered the Irishman. 
"Ugh! what's the white thing bejant, sir?" he 
added, halting on the top step. 

"A wooden post, Mac," whispered Duncan. 
** Come on. It's all right. As quiet as you can." 

The bottom of the hole was soft earth, and as he 
advanced — slightly bent, for the ceiling was low — 
he saw that the tunnel ran alongside a rocky ledge. 
Bare rock, therefore, formed its right-hand wall, 
while at the left the earth was shoved up with gray, 
well-seasoned boards, signifying to him that this end 
of the tunnel, at least, was not of recent construction. 

** Take yer time, man," complained McNeil, left in 
the dark as Young Duncan threw the light forward. 
** If ye lose me in this place, sure I'll ** 

"Ssh!" 

They stumbled on. The spades had not left the 
ground level, and the tiny shaft of candlelight 
danced ahead, weird among the clammy shadows. 
Once, over a loose stone. Young Duncan tripped and 
would have fallen had not the Irishman caught des- 
perately at the arm which held the candle, and so 
righted him. 

" 'Tis little I was thinkin' av you," grunted Mc- 
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Neil. " Twas the light I was savin'. Sure I niver 
had such an affection fer candles in all ^^ 

•*Ssh!" 

Now the aspect of the tunnel changed. It nar- 
rowed until it was barely wide enough for two men 
to pass abreast. The earth seemed more freshly 
turned, and the boarding was newer and more 
staunch than that which they had left behind. Its 
right wall was still of rock, the uneven surface of 
which was cut and hacked as with the mark of tools. 
Young Duncan stopped and examined the place with 
ill-concealed curiosity. This was all recent — ^within 
a year, at the most. 

It was McNeil, however, who called his attention 
to the marks on the face of the rock. 

" They've been cuttin' the names o' the dead," he 
said in a sepulchral whisper, his face white in the 
candlelight. " Sure it's wan o' them cattycombs ye 
read about." 

** Nonsense, Mac." 

** An' we'll be kickin' a corpse the first thing we 
know." The Irishman crossed himself devoutly. 
" Sure an' I wish't we was " 

"Ssh!" 

They moved on again. Young Duncan was calcu- 
lating the distance they had come. They could not, 
it seemed to him, be far from the dividing line be- 
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tween Fruxelles and Ardenelles. Soon they must 
pass, if his theory was true, beneath that ridge which 
separated the valleys. And they had come always 
in that direction. Not once had the tunnel changed 
its general course. 

Suddenly their way deflected almost at right angles 
to the left, and, two or three moments later, they 
came up against a blank wall, the end of the tunnel, 
it seemed. Young Duncan stared incredulously at 
the carefully boarded boundary of his hopes. Then 
the Irishman's voice, hoarse and trembling, inter- 
rupted his momentary discouragement. 

" Did ye get that cold air, sir? 'Tis a breath from 
the tomb. Look out fer the light, sir. Uh! the Holy 
Virgin protict us." 

The candle had flared sharply and had gone out. 
Duncan felt a current of damp air from the right 
and, following it, he groped his way to the rocky 
wall, and plunged his hands, his head, his shoul- 
ders into a huge hole in the ledge. With a smoth- 
ered exclamation of joy he drew back and to one 
side, bumping against the mumbling McNeil as 
he did so, and relit the candle. The hole was 
approximately a circle about three feet in diam- 
eter. 

" I knew it," he whispered in triumph. 

" Knew what? " grumbled McNeil, somewhat reas- 
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sured by the light and by the other's confidence. 
" Sure an' I can fight anny man in the open, wid 
the sun shinin', an' no favor. But this skulkin' in the 
dark, this bein' buried alive, an' not knowin' what's 
goin' to jump out at ye at all, 'tis too much for me. 
Sure I can't breathe. I want to git out. I — ^" His 
voice rose unconsciously. 

"Ssh, Mac. We're " 

** I won't * ssh ' at all. That's my ultimatum. 
'Tis hard enough to walk through a grave a-talkin', 
but to go a-sshin' an' a-tiptoein', I can't do it, sir. 
I've got to talk to keep my nerve up." 

For an instant Young Duncan smiled, in spite of 
himself. Then he closed one eye, still looking 
straight at McNeil. 

" This isn't a grave, Mac," he whispered, " but it's 
likely to be if you don't stop jabbering. Under- 
stand that? From now on, you talk to yourself 
without tiring your vocal chords. Give your voice 
absent treatment. Or say, talk deaf and dumb on 
your fingers. Try any old, noiseless, well-oiled, ball- 
bearing language you can think of, but don't speak 
aloud again until I tell you to." 

Shading the candle flame with one hand, he clam- 
bered through the hole in the wall. The Irishman 
scrambled after him as closely as possible, and seized 
his arm as they stood erect. Holding the candle 
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aloft, Young Duncan stared about him at what the 
flickering flame disclosed. They were in a natural 
cavern. The rough, damp floor of solid stone was 
ten feet or more wide. The rising rocky walls hung 
inward, glistening and sparkling dully imder the 
leaping, inconstant light, and narrowed together in 
an apex above. In the center Young Duncan, stand- 
ing on tiptoe, was barely able to touch the jagged 
roof, which, two or three feet to the left or right, 
he must crouch to escape, so rapid was the slope of 
the rough triangle's two sides. This much and this 
only, Duncan halted to see. Then he tiptoed cau- 
tiously on. 

The cave twisted a winding course, a snake of air 
coiled lazily in the rock. At the first turn a mass of 
broken stone and debris was pushed back imder the 
side wall, and the rock was marked and disfigured. 
Duncan scarcely noticed it. He peered eagerly 
around the curve ahead, throwing the light back- 
ward. Then he moved on, unconsciously crouched, 
holding his breath, every sense alert. Behind him 
followed the Irishman, his teeth clenched, his fists 
doubled so tightly that his nails bit into his palms. 
His own breathing, in the hollow cavern, sounded to 
him like a rushing wind. When he swallowed con- 
vulsively his increasing terror, he heard a dozen gulps 
behind him, around him, and shook with unreasoning 
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fear. Still he plodded on doggedly, close to Dun- 
can's back, his eyes following the taper, which com- 
forted him with its vague suggestion of church and 
salvation* 

All at once the flame was blotted out. Duncan had 
caught his arm and drew him forward. Around one 
of the tortuous windings of the cavern he saw a steady 
beam of light, which even at the distance was almost 
dazzling. It came from two torches that jutted from 
either wall, and below, in the glare, were two seated 
figures. He had no time to study them, for a hoarse 
voice, which the echoes took up and increased into a 
resounding shout, called his attention to a third 
person. 

" Herr Simpelheim," cried the voice. " Simpel- 
heim — Simpelheim — ^heim — ^heim — heim," sounded the 
echoes. 

It was the big Emil, looming more huge, almost un- 
earthly in the glowing band of light from the torches. 
He had seen the reflection of their candle or he had 
heard their footsteps. Something glittered in his 
hand, and he was gazing undecidedly into the dark- 
ness which shrouded them. 

" Herr Simpelheim," he called again. ** Simpel- 
heim — Simpelheim — ^heim — heim — ^heim,'* cried the 
cavern. 

McNeil's shoulders had straightened. His taut 
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muscles loosened. The joiing fellow beside him, 
shrewdly calculating their wisest, surest course, felt 
the movement, and tried to tighten his grip upon the 
Irishman's arm. 

" He's got a gun,'' he whispered, close to Mc- 
Neil's ear. "We'll play the waiting game. He'll 
think "" 

"Waitin' game nothin'!" McNeil pulled him- 
self loose, and turned their protecting corner with 
one stride. "Yay!" All the pent-up feelings of 
their groping underground journey were concen- 
trated in that fighting yell. The cavern caught it, 
and threw it back in a hundred fiendish, clamoring 
voices. Straight ahead, his threatening arms reach- 
ing out eagerly toward the towering figure in the 
light, tore the Irishman, Young Duncan, after a sec- 
ond's bewilderment, close behind. 

"Ye blackguard," bellowed McNeil as he ran. 
"Ye woman stealer. Ye pig of a Dutchman, ye. 
Yay! Yay! Yay!" 

Tht cavern shook with a confusion of howling 
cries, culminating in deafening explosions as the re- 
volver spoke once — twice 

Slowly the echoes died away into a medley of 
quickly spoken, panting phrases. 

" Is he hurt much, Mac? " 

** No. His head's a bit cracked, that's all. Ye see, 
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I hit him in front, an' then the rocks hit him in back, 
an' " 

" You're a wonder, Mac." 

*' Sure 'twas a good scrap while it lasted." 

** Shut up, Gratz ! " This to the notary, who, 
shrinking against the wall, was talking hysterically 
in German. " Shut up, I say." 

A threatening gesture silenced the trembling law- 
yer, and Young Duncan bent tenderly over Jane 
Spencer, who had fainted. There was a turn of rope 
about her ankles, and another at her wrists. With a 
muttered imprecation, Duncan removed them, and 
threw them to the Irishman. 

" Put 'em on him, Mac," he said. 

Then he lifted her sagging shoulders, and drew her 
pale face to his breast, loosening her dress at the 
neck, chafing her hands, smoothing her forehead, try- 
ing to do everything at once, in a man's awkward, 
muddling way. At last her eyelids fluttered and 
the color came back in her cheeks. She looked up at 
him and smiled. 

" I — ^I knew you'd come," she whispered. 

"Right," said Young Duncan irrelevantly, his 
enfolding arms becoming weak under that same 
strange tremor which had so shaken him in the 
moonlight on the balcony. He yearned to hold her 
tightly, shelteringly, to comfort her, and he could 
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not. He felt tears coming Into his eyes, his 
Tom Duncan's eyes, and he turned away to hide 
them. "Right." 

" And Mr. McNeil, too," she added, catching sight 
of the Irishman's thoughtfully turned back. 

" Thank ye, ma'am," said McNeil. 

The girl struggled In her returning strength to 
rise, but Duncan's arms were firm again In an In- 
stant. 

" Not yet," he managed to say very quietly. 

"But — ^" she began, the blood rushing into her 
pale cheeks as she looked up at him. 

Her eyes drew his, which had steadfastly gazed 
at the blank wall opposite, and, as he looked waver- 
ingly at her, his mind blurred and his body quivered 
with the stress of mingled passion and fear which 
swept strangely over him. Perhaps she caught a 
glimpse of It, also, reflected In his look, for she fell 
back limply, and hid her face with her arm. 

"That's the way," he whispered. His voice 
seemed hoarse. He tried to laugh, but he shivered 
as he heard the harsh chuckles of the echoing rocky 
walls. He pulled himself up sharply, and tried to 
forget that it was she who was lying In his arms, 
she whose every breath he felt, she whose fingers lay, 
white and tapering, upon his knee. 

" You must rest, you know," he forced himself to 
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say, talking into the ghostly cavern, and listening, 
with a kind of frenzied pride, to its answers. ** It's 
been a hard pull — of course it's been a hard pull," 
he added, as if he were justifying himself — ^* and 
you must take it slowly. Yes, slowly." 

She was so frail in the yellow torchlight, so deli- 
cate and so beautiful. Unconsciously his head bent 
closer over her. She felt the movement, however, 
for her hand on his knee stirred suddenly, and the 
concealing arm slipped from her face. Instinctively 
he turned away. Her deep brown eyes, steady now 
and clear, gazed up questioningly at his strong, 
cleanly cut face. 

Duncan's roving glance took in McNeil, the heavy 
form of big Emil, the farther torch, the glistening 
wall, but he felt only those dear brown eyes, which 
had been so trustful a few moments before, the 
broim eyes which, by the very love he had for them, 
he was afraid to meet. 

" Now," he remarked gruffly, " we've got to get 
out of here. Can you walk?" he asked, still not 
daring to look at her. 

" I think so." He helped her to her feet and sup- 
ported her for three or four steps. 

** Pm all right now," she said. 

" Little hero," he whispered, and then swung about 
sharply. " Gratz ! " 
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The cringing, fawning little notary became voluble 
once more. 

" What's he trying to say? " 

" That he was on your side all the time,'* trans- 
lated the girl. " That he's been trying to get away 
to tell you. That he wishes to do anything j^ou de- 
sire. That's what I make out of it." 

" Will you tell him to show us the way out? " 

She spoke in her stumbling German. At once the 
notary bowed low, and edged his way along the wall, 
his fearful, crafty eyes upon Young Dimcan. 

" You watch Emil, Mac. I'll be right back," said 
Duncan, lighting another candle, which he had taken 
from his pocket, as, with the girl, he followed the 
notary. 

Left alone, McNeil drew forth his pipe. His terror 
of the underground cavern had vanished with action, 
and he looked down at the stunned henchman of Herr 
Simpelheim with a self-satisfied grin. As he moved 
his left arm, however, he was conscious, for the first 
time, of a sharp pain just above the elbow. There 
was a splotch of red on the white shirt sleeve. Mc- 
Neil eyed it meditatively. 

" Sure my coat is back on the window beyant," 
he remarked, as if that were the important discov- 
ery he had made. " An' in wan pocket," he went on, 
rolling up his sleeve, " there's a letter from the little 
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woman, God spare her. ('Tis but a scratch.) The 
dearest little woman, sure, that iver yer eyes looked 
at, Tim McNeil. Poor dear soul, a-wanderin' about 
wid that coward av a Dago after her, an' the lad 
a-takin' care of her while I thought he was neglectin' 
her shameful, an' me near ready to fight him about 
it. 'Tis strange." 

He filled his pipe slowly, favoring his wounded arm. 
As he took the first puff, the big body beside him 
stirred slightly. 

" Rest aisy," said McNeil. " 'Tis not time to wake 
up yet." 

A low moan came from big Emil's lips. 

"Poor divil," muttered McNeil. For some mo- 
ments he smoked, walking up and down restlessly. 

" I wonder will they get out all right," he re- 
marked at last. " Sure 'tis ready for a good meal 
an' a bed I am — 'Tis a marvel how the rocks spar- 
kle. Sure 'tis a himdred eyes a-lookin' at ye all the 
time, an' whin ye talk there's a hundred tongues 
a-waggin', too — 'Tis strange how dizzy I am — 
'Tis a quare place — What the divil did he want of 
it, at all — I'm that tired — 'tis aisier sittin' down — 
There — Och ! but my arm hurts fearful — Steady 
there, Tim McNeil, yer head's goin' bad — ^hold hard 
—hold " 

His head dropped, and he fell, limp with exhaustion 
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and loss of blood, beside the groaning Emil. And so 
Young Duncan and the others found him. 

Up by the lake a dozen lanterns in the hands of 
stupefied peasants formed in an irregular, restless 
circle about Jane Spencer and Madame Loiseaux. 
Ever since nightfall Madame Loiseaux had waited, a 
lonely woman in the kindly, aimless crowd of Arde- 
nelles men, for news of McNeil. Now, as the group 
about her opened with dull exclamations, and she 
saw him come toward her, leaning heavily upon 
Young Dimcan's arm, she ran to meet him with soft, 
unintelligible cries of anxiety and tenderness. His 
free arm went about her narrow shoulders, but she 
felt him hold his weight from her. 

^'Lean upon me! Lean upon me!" she cried 
fiercely. Again and again she repeated the phrase, 
the only articulate words they heard her utter. 

" 'Tis all right, little woman." McNeil tried to 
grin and failed for weakness. " I — ^I think J'll sit 
down, dearie. I'm that tired, an' '* 

A moment later he lay, his eyes closed peacefully, 
his head pillowed in her lap, while she crooned over 
him and kissed him, and let her cheek rest comfort- 
ingly close to his, in complete disregard of those 
about them. 

Young Duncan turned away to meet the wide, 
questioning eyes of Jane Spencer, and he felt the 
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blood rush into his face under the sting of their 
look. 

" He'll be all right, I guess," he said with a cheer- 
ful inflection that mocked him as he listened to his 
pwn words. 

' " Yes." The brown eyes narrowed a little and 
became harder. 

" We must look after you now," he said hurriedly. 
** After what you've been through " 

" I am quite all right," she interrupted him, her 
voice cold and even. 

Young Duncan suddenly had an almost irresistible 
desire to run away, to escape that steady, discon- 
certing stare. 

" What happened? " he stammered at last, grop- 
ing for words. " Tell me about it — ^how you got 
there, I mean ^" 

** It is simple enough," said the girl in the same 
level tone. ^^ I came down to look about. I thought 
I might help somehow. It was foolish, of course. I 
was walking near where we came out. I heard some- 
thing and looked down, and saw the big man coming 
out of the crevice. It was the only time I was fright- 
ened. They treated me well enough. They brought 
me food. He tied me when he left me alone with the 
notary. He went away for a time and I heard ham- 
mering. I was not afraid. I — ^I " — she stopped as 
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if to control her voice, to hold it at the same mo- 
notonous pitch — ^^ I believed in you." 

Her glance wandered for a second to the huddled 
figure of Madame Loiseaux, and in that instant the 
excited voice of August Zimmerman came from the 
group at their left. 

" Van, he vass coming to alretty ; Van, he vass 
coming to. Vere iss dot feller? Van! Van!" 

" All right ! I'm coming ! " called Young Dun- 
can, but he did not stir. The brown eyes had re- 
turned to him with their unchanging, level scrutiny. 

" Van ! " came the call again. 

" Why don't you go? " she asked quietly, and as 
she spoke he was conscious of a subtle change in 
her. "Why don't you go?" she said again, this 
time with a gentle appeal which broke down in a sec- 
ond her cold aloofness. 

He turned away dumbly, and knelt with Zimmer- 
man beside the half-conscious Emil, who lay mutter- 
ing and moaning imder the garish lantern light. 

" What is he saying? " he asked. 

"I can't make it oudt. Vat vass it now? Say 
it again alretty. Ach! he vass crazy, oudt of his 
head." 

" Just gibberish, eh?" 

*' Ach, no ! It vass plain enough, only crazy. He 

talks aboudt rubies und rubies und " 
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" Rubies ! '* Young Duncan closed one eye reflec- 
tively. He started to his feet and hurried to the place 
where she had been. He looked for her, anxious, dis- 
appointed. She was gone. • Yes, and Fritz was gone, 
too, honest little Fritz, who had stood beside her, 
while they had talked in a language he could not 
understand. She was all right, on the way to the 
castle, probably, with Fritz. 

" Rubies," he repeated aimlessly. " Rubies ! '^ 
..... 

Meanwhile, Pruxelles's valley lay silent and undis- 
turbed. Perhaps a half hour had elapsed when the 
worn-out Herr Simpelheim was awakened by a fren- 
zied rapping upon the door of his elaborate apart- 
ments. As he jumped from his bed and staggered 
sleepily across the room, he heard confused murmur- 
ings and the shuffle of restless feet. 

" There are lights in Ardenelles's valley, many 
lights and many people by the lake," cried a very pale 
man in imiform, at the door, breathlessly. He had 
been rimning all the way from the ledge which di- 
vided the valleys. " And the little house in the wood 
has been broken open, and " 

He was interrupted by a heavy rumbling explo- 
sion, with the force of which the solid castle seemed 
for a moment to rock under their feet. The guard 
uttered a loud yell and flung himself down the cor- 
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ridor at full speed. Answering screams came from 
below and the sound of much running to and fro» 
and after a time silence again, while Herr Simpet 
heim still stood in the doorway, staring, unseeing, 
into the empty hall. 





CHAPTER XV 



IN WHICH YOUNG DUNCAn's " MI11ACI.B " COMES 
TO PASS 




JHERE was no sleep in Ardenelles that 
night. The women and children, in 
slowly changing, stolid groups, gath- 
ered in the road before their houses, 
and watched and listened and waited. 
Occasionally some new rumor would pass along the 
broken line, and there would be talk, whispered talk 
and shakings of heads, which would subside into the 
former dull, patient silence. The idea of mounting 
the hill, of going to see for oneself, occurred to no 
one until Frau Gritzmacher, roused by the rumbling 
thimder of the dynamite, came waddling down the 
road, in her treasured red blouse, with Gritzmacher 
hobbling along in the rear. 

" Where are the men? " she demanded at once. 
They were on the hill. In the afternoon the fat 
stranger, and the man with the wagon that is pushed 
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by a smell, had come after them. They had not come 
back. 

" See, I am of the men,'' declared Frau Gritz- 
macher proudly. " I will go up to the castle. I will 
bring you the news. Otto, you will stay here." 

She took the lantern and started boldly up the 
road. 

" Mem Gotty^^ whined Gritzmacher, according to 
his custom. " Z> Bon Dieu! " 

After a time the shaking explosions ceased. There 
was nothing to see. No news came. Still the impas- 
sive groups waited, silencing the questions of the chil- 
dren, staring in awed silence into the darkness which 
surroimded the castle and the forests and the farther 
plateau. At last a wave of whisperings and low cries 
followed the pointing of fingers at the western range. 
Far up on the ridge, there appeared and disappeared 
a straggling line of moving lights. The groups 
gravitated together now, and watched the strange 
phenomenon. For half an hour the specks of light 
twinkled, dimmer and farther away, along the range. 
Then they became fewer, and one by one vanished 
from sight. The eyes of the waiting women and 
children of Ardenelles were still straining to find 
again one of the vanished lights, when day began 
to dawn behind them. 

His little army was halfway down the incline to 
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Pruxelles when Young Duncan ordered them to blow 
out their lights. By now they could see their way in 
the morning dusk of the woods. He chuckled as he 
looked back at them — the tall major-domo, Fritz, the 
stout butler, and a score and a half of peasants, 
blank-faced and sleepy-eyed, armed with axes, picks, 
shovels, the tools with which they had been working 
when Williams had marshaled them; August Zim- 
merman moving forward automatically, half asleep; 
McNeil, his arm in a sling, who had insisted, after 
an hour's rest and a square meal, on " seein' the game 
through," and Count Harold, who walked beside him 
and talked incessantly and excitedly. 

** Now, Eh What,'' called Yoimg Duncan as they 
reached the road, "wake up, man! It's the kick- 
off. Now, tell 'em, for Heaven's sake, to get angry. 
They're the most peaceful-looking crowd I ever saw 
knock off work. Tell 'em Simpelheim has been trying 
to take their homes away from them. Call him a 
thief, scoundrel, anything. Give 'em all the usual talk 
about the predatory rich. Mix in a lot of anarchy 
and socialism. We've got to get 'em angry. They 
wouldn't throw a scare into ^" 

Before he could finish or Zimmerman begin. Count 
Harold swung around and began to harangue his 
peasants. After a moment a guttural growl arose in 
response to his appeals, and then a cheer. 
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" That's the business,*' laughed Duncan. " Come 
on now, before they go to sleep again.'* 

The gates of Pruxelles's castle stood wide open. 
Young Duncan looked about with disappointment. 
The place was deserted. Not one of the gayly uni- 
formed guards appeared as they marched in. 

**You wasted your breath, count,'* he said. 
** There's no one to scare." 

" And that villain — that vain-glorious villain, do 
you think he, too, has escaped? " demanded the count. 

" We'U see." 

The wide-open door of the castle confirmed their 
fears, and odds and ends of clothing, strewn upon 
the marble floor of the great hall, showed how fran- 
tically the household of Herr Simpelheim had taken 
its flight. The men stood about awkwardly, thdr 
hats off, awed by the magnificence of the silent 
room. 

" Tell them to go outside and wait, Eh What," 
ordered Young Duncan. " If they stay here five min- 
utes longer they'll be so terrified they'll rim all the 
way home. Tell Fritz to spread them out and sur- 
round the place, so that they'll block anyone from 
getting away. Now, Mac, let's try this floor first. 
Count!" 

Count Harold stood sighing before a tall marble 
statue. 
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** Such elegance — effortless elegance," he mur- 
mured. 

For more than an hour they searched Pruxelles's 
castle without result. They passed through spa- 
cious reception rooms, clotted with chairs and set- 
tees and bric-a-brac, and bordered with pictures, 
hung with that careless carefulness which marks 
the work of a modem decorator. A contrasting 
music room, with hard-wood floors and carved 
wainscoting, led into a library, where tiers of books 
with uncut leaves mounted halfway to the ceiling, 
the walls above being hung with cream-colored satin 
spattered with pink flowers. The dining hall proved 
to be a huge wareroom of excellently selected and 
arranged china. Electric bulbs jutted out from the 
walls, and sprayed in gleaming chandeliers from 
the ceiling. 

** Typical," remarked Young Duncan. ** Typical. 
The same kind of a window display most men put up 
when they get a bit of money. It's the sort of place, 
Mac," he added wearily, " that makes you sick of 
home, not homesick. I know." 

Count Harold, meanwhile, wandered after them, his 
pale eyes wide, greedily feasting upon the newness of 
things. 

They climbed stairway after stairway, and looked 
in upon luxurious guest rooms in suites, and perfectly 
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appointed chambers, each in a different style and 
color from the last. 

" Sure 'twould put a rainbow to shame, this place," 
said McNeil, who was more impressed than he would 
have admitted. 

" It's what a lot of people call * having taste,' " 
added Duncan. 

At last they returned, disappointed, to the great 
hall, where Young Duncan remembered that he had 
seen, beyond the dining room, a door which opened 
upon a worn stairway leading below. They followed 
him dejectedly. 

" The cellar's the last chance," he remarked as 
he opened the door and started the winding descent. 

They soon foimd, however, that they needed lights. 
The place below was black as a pocket, as soon as the 
first curve of the stairs hid the doorway from them. 
They halted while Duncan produced one of the candle 
ends which he had taken from the summerhouse. 
He was about to strike a match, when there came 
from below a rattling noise which subsided into a 
rumble, and then ceased as sharply as it had begun. 
It was as if a bit of wall had crumbled and had slid 
down upon rock. For a moment they listened. 
Coming from the dark recesses below the silent house, 
it had startled them all. 

"By George!" muttered Duncan, lighting the 
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candle, and proceeding cautiously down the irreg- 
vdar steps. 

At the bottom he turned diagonally to the right. 

** It was over this way," he called back over his 
shoulder as he hurried on. 

By the farther wall was a series of bins, and at the 
first one he stopped and held up the candle. 

"Humph!" he grunted. 

McNeil, looking over his shoulder, saw an orderly 
array of casks and barrels. They took a few steps 
to the next. Here were shelves of bottles, nothing 
to which the noise they had heard could be traced. 
Young Duncan pushed on impatiently. 

** Hello ! " he cried as he peered into the third bin. 
^ Here we are ! Spoils of war. Look at this ! " 

They caught a glimpse of broken rock as he hur- 
ried on. 

** More of 'em ! " he cried. " Loads of 'em ! And 
— ^yes — ^by George ! — ^the thief himself. Come on out, 
Simpelheim." 

There was no answer. The others looked at the 
bin, and then at him. Here the loose rock was piled 
up seven feet high, well above the boarded front. 
There was no sign of life visible. 

" Will you come out, Simpelheim, or shall we bury 
you under the stuif you've stolen? That wouldn't be 
such a bad dramatic ending," he added, suiting action 
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to his words by prodding a rock from the top and 
then another and another, chuckling as they rattled 
noisily out of sight. 

"Stop! Stop!'' called a famiUar voice. "FU 
come out." 

A ghastly white face showed itself at one side of 
the stone pile. 

"You won't hurt me?" implored the twitching 
lips. 

" No," said Duncan. 

Straddling the wooden partition, the pudgy, dirty 
little creature who owned Pruxelles clambered out 
He was clad in the upper half of a suit of light-blue 
silk pajamas, a pair of trousers, and expensively em- 
broidered bedroom slippers. His hands were cut and 
grimy. His shoulders were slumped upon his narrow 
chest, beneath which protruded the fat paunch in 
grotesque proportions. He backed up against the 
bin which held his plunder, his beady eyes furtively 
upon Duncan. Then, without warning, he broke 
down and cried like a child, moaning and sobbing 
without restraint. 

" What's the use, Simpelheim? " said Young Dun- 
can as he led him unresisting to the stairway. '' The 
jig's up. Take it like a man." 

They halted in the elaborate dining room, a mock- 
ing background for the pitiful figure of its owner. 
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Perhaps returning pride, as he looked about him, 
bolstered up his courage. Perhaps the steadying 
hand of his former enemy had stiffened his latent 
manhood. At any rate, Herr Simpelheim drew him- 
self straighter in the chair to which he had been di- 
rected. 

" It's no use, as you say,*' he said. " I — ^I should 
like a drink," he added. ^^ I am cold." 

Young Duncan, taking stock for the first time of 
the garments in which their imwilling host was 
clothed, smiled as he nodded, and produced, following 
Simpelheim's instructions, a bottle and glass from 
the sideboard. They watched him pour the liquor 
with a shaking hand and drink it. 

**Well, it is all over, I suppose," he said dully. 
**You have discovered everything. What will you 
do?" 

He ignored the others, looking straight at Young 
Duncan. The man was as changed as his clothes. 
All the former largeness of manner, the old confi- 
dence, had gone. Disaster had broken him com- 
pletely for the time being. The question was 
perfimctory. He spoke as if the future had no 
particular interest for him. 

" We want your whole story," said Young Duncan, 
"and then — ^well, we'll see. But you understand I 
want it all, Simpelheim. No reservations." 
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" I will tell you everything. I am beaten. What 
is the use, as you say.'* " He stopped as if to find the 
true beginning. ^^ I am a jeweler in Berlin. That 
is my business." 

Count Harold's face puckered with surprise. 

"Yes, I knew that," said Duncan. 

Simpelheim gazed at him silently for a half minute. 

" I suppose so," he said. ** If it had not been for 
you, I should have had no trouble." 

" Probably not," agreed Dimcan genially. " It 
was working all right until I turned up. It's a curi- 
ous world, you know, Simpelheim. Somebody or 
something usually turns up to block a dishonest 
game. Go on." 

" Dishonest? Yes, I suppose so. But if you tell 
the people in Berlin that Maurice Simpelheim is not 
honest, they will not believe you — ^at first." 

" You have a good reputation there. I know that, 
too. That's one of the things that puzzled me, 
frankly," said Duncan. " But go on." 

" One day, six or seven years ago, an elderly gen- 
tleman came to my shop. He had some uncut stones 
which he wished to sell, and he was so very secret 
about it that I was suspicious. I soon learned, how- 
ever, that he was the Count of Pruxelles, a nobleman 
of the most impeccable character. He agreed read- 
ily to leave the stones with me. I was to test them, 
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and give him an estimate of their value. I did so. 
They were rubies, and yet unlike any rubies I had 
ever seen, and I am something of an expert, Mr. Van 
Alstyne." 

Simpelheim hesitated. His little black eyes flashed 
with impotent anger. 

" Oh, you Americans,*' he snarled. " I know you. 
I have sold to you all my life. You are too sharp. 
If it had not been for you " 

"Yes. You said that before. Go on with your 
story. It's interesting.'' 

" Interesting, yes," said Simpelheim bitterly. 
** I tested them as I said. They were a deeper red 
than the true Oriental ruby, and their specific grav- 
ity was somewhat less. When I tried them under 
heat they turned green — that is one of the tests of 
a ruby, Mr. Van Alstyne — ^but the green was the 
strangest green I have ever seen, a kind of purple 
green. That is the only way I can describe it. But 
they did not scratch with a crystal. They were as 
hard as the purest ruby from the East. They could 
not be spinel rubies or garnets, the cheaper and more 
common varieties. And when they were cut they 
were most beautiful, insidiously beautiful. 

" Well, you may suppose that I was excited. 
Here was a new ruby, different yet like the true Ori- 
ental ruby, which is one of the most valuable gems 
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in the world. When the Count of Pruxelles came 
again I purchased the stones, at a moderate price. 
He needed money badly. Soon he brought me more 
and then more, and I grew increasingly anxious as 
to their source. He evaded my questions. Of course 
I knew of his estate here in the mountains, but the 
idea of rubies in Europe seemed incredible. I never 
would have dreamt of it. But, finally, after a space 
of six months, during which I had heard nothing 
from him, he came to me and told me." 

The jeweler's pudgy fingers were working nerv- 
ously. He was living again the old excitement. 

^^ He had found the stones in the gravel in a brook 
— ^a little stream that runs ^^ 

"Down by your summerhouse, eh, Simpelheim?" 
broke in Duncan. 

" Yes," said Simpelheim. " Hunt as he would he 
could find no more. He was in a bad condition fi- 
nancially. He wished my advice. I was amazed, in- 
credulous, but I came here. He showed me the 
stream. I looked about, and I saw the ledge of lime- 
stone over which the brook ran. But I said nothing. 
Why should I? Would you, gentlemen?* I shook my 
head, but that same day I told him I liked the place. 
That was preparation for the project that was 
already in my mind. I waited, but I was on the 
watch. When the Count of Pruxelles went bank- 
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rupt, my agents bought this estate. I was forced 
to mortgage my shop to do it. Then, after a time, 
I went through the form of buying it from my 
agents." 

" And the count? " asked Duncan sternly. 

^^ I do not know. He is dead, I think. I have 
been busy. I have not inquired." 

There was a pause. 

" Why should I? " demanded the jeweler, feeling 
the judgment of the silence. " I had the knowledge, 
the experience, the training. It was a chance, after 
all. There was no fraud. It was business." 

" Yes," said Young Duncan sardonically, " it was 
business. Go on." 

" Well, I brought my best man, Emil, with me, and 
we followed that ledge. I had been right. We found 
more stones, but the vein was thin. We followed it. 
We worked nights for months and months. We put 
in a workroom. It is below, beyond the bins where 
— ^where I was. And we sold the rubies. Of course 
we called them real Orientals, and no one, not the 
ablest judge of gems in the world, could deny it. 
But it took time, much time and hard work. Some- 
times we worked for weeks and found nothing. 
There were other stones, a kind of amethyst, but 
they were no good. We did not bother with them. 
We wished rubies." 
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" But you were making money/* said Duncan. 

" Oh, yes. I paid back the amount the place had 
cost, and I began to remodel the castle. It was go- 
ing to ruin fast. I fixed it up." He looked about 
him with some of his former arrogance. "And all 
the time we followed that ledge, until *^ 

"Until you came upon the cavern?" 

"Exactly. The ledge rang hollow. We broke 
through, and there we were. It was the real ruby 
mine; the rest was only a thread. We didn't know 
then, it was not on my land. We were crazy. Think 
of it, billions upon billions of marks, dollars, any- 
thing you like, untold wealth waiting to be taken 
out and turned into money." 

" Billions ! " stuttered Count Harold stupidly. 

" Billions — ^more. There is no end to it, if — ^if it 
is handled wisely. And I know how to handle it. 
Oh, why did you come, why did you come to spoil it 
all? " He threw up clenched hands and shook them 
convulsively. 

Duncan watched him from narrowed, quizzical 
eyes. The story sounded real as Simpelheim told it, 
but even Duncan's imagination refused to accept it 
all, at once. It might be tremendously true to the 
stout jeweler, and still be actually a great exag- 
geration. But Simpelheim was an expert. He knew 
that. 
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" Well, I*m here," he said, covering his inward ani- 
mation. " Go on.*' 

" Crazy," repeated Simpelheim, his hands still 
clenched. '* Crazy, yes. We were crazy that night. 
We followed that cave to its end, and we weren't sat- 
isfied. The rock there sounded hollow, and we 
thought, perhaps, that there was a still larger cav- 
ern beyond. I don't know what we thought. We 
were crazy, blind crazy. Well, we broke through 
there, into the open air, and we found we were in 
Ardenelles, that the rubies were in Ardenelles." He 
faltered for an instant. "At first we thought we 
would block that end up completely, and then, when 
I thought of getting Ardenelles too, it seemed to 
me that the other exit would mean quicker work in 
getting the stuff out; so we spent a week fixing up 
that stone door." 

" Clever, too," said Duncan. 

" I planned it," snapped Simpelheim proudly, 
" and Emil did it. He is very strong. Where is 
Emil, Mr. Van Alstyne? Is he safe? " 

" Yes. Go on." 

" Well, the rest you know. I visited the count. I 
loaned him money." 

" Money you were making out of his property," 
remarked Duncan. "There's humor in that, you 
know." 
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" And then I went to buy the cavern or to fore- 
close, everything in good order. He could never 
have touched me. And — and you were there. And 
you blocked me. You've lost me everything — every- 
thing!" he almost screamed. 

**0n the contrary, Tve lost you nothing,'* said 
Duncan. " You're morally cross-eyed, that's all. I 
couldn't lose for you what wasn't yours. Well, to 
finish it up, you paid Gratz, the notary, to be a spy 
on us." 

** Yes. I was out of my head with fear you would 
find it. I scarcely slept for weeks. I did not dare 
offer you a really large sum for the property, for 
I knew you would think and figure and work it out, 
like all the damned Americans." 

" Thanks. And, more than that, you didn't want 
to pay much for what you had thought you would 
get for a trifling debt. That's an old fallacy und it's 
where you tripped. Now, look here. I don't believe 
it was your scheme to kidnap Miss Spencer. You're 
too businesslike and unimaginative, you know." 

" No," said Simpelheim with quick eagerness, " it 
was Gratz. Gratz said that if you got money 
enough to go on with your plans in Ardenelles, it was 
the only way to bring you to terms. He said that 
both you and the count would give up anything for 

her. I opposed it until — ^until ^" 
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" Until we began blasting on the plateau," finished 
Duncan. **That was a blind move. I didn't need 
the rock, but I wanted to find out why you were so 
confoundedly keen on that bunch of rocks. My bluff 
brought on your bluff, and we've called it. Where 
are your servants and guards, Simpelheim?'' 

" Cowards ! '* exclaimed Simpelheim with righteous 
anger. "They were afraid of you yesterday. It 
was all I could do to keep them all day. There was 
something in the air. They did not know. No one 
knew except Emil." 

"And Gratz?'' 

** Gratz knows nothing of rubies,'* said the jeweler 
contemptuously. " He is a lawyer. Then, when the 
explosion came, they ran, and — ^what were the explo- 
sions, Mr. Van Alstyne? '* 

" We've closed up your tunnel, that's all. There 
are tons of rock where you used to climb into the 
cavern." 

"Ah!" Simpelheim sighed. He drummed upon 
the table with his fingers. " Well," he said at last, 
" I have told you everything. What will you do? " 

Young Duncan rose and stretched his tired limbs* 

'*I've been thinking about that," He remarked, 
yawning at a line of oddly decorated teapots on a 
broad plate rail. " I tell you," he said, after a 
moment, turning sharply upon the stout jeweler. 
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"On condition that you deed this entire property 
of Pruxelles to us, and go back to your shop in 
Berlin "" 

"But — ^ broke in Simpelheim, wincing at the 
thought. 

"Wait a minute. And on condition that you 
play the game straight from now on — and I think 
you will because there'll be no temptation, no busi- 
ness, I mean, to be crooked — ^I shall favor making 
you the sole sales agent of this remarkable ruby mine 
we seem to own. We shall keep Emil up here, in 
charge under our friend Mr. McNeil, who has had 
considerable mining experience, eh, Mac? " 

" Huh,'* grunted McNeil with a grin. 

" We shall not damage the ruby market by over- 
advertising, and we shall be glad of any good advice 
you care to give us. If, on the other hand, you pre- 
fer to refuse our offer, we shall explain the whole 
matter to the nearest police, and let whatever law 
there is take its course, no matter what happens. 
You are a thief, you know, Herr Simpelheim," he 
added pleasantly. ^ 

• • • • • 

A few hours later. Count Harold and Young Dun- 
can sat alone in the library of Ardenelles's castle. 
The paper which gave them possession of Pruxelles 
lay upon the table, properly signed and witnessed. 
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At this paper the count was staring, his wide eyes 
bright, as if it were some talisman with an hypnotic 
spell. Duncan had been nodding sleepily nearby, his 
big body sprawled in an armchair, but he aroused 
himself as the door opened, and Herr Gratz ap- 
peared between young Fritz and the tall major- 
domo. Scarcely were they past the doorway when 
the little notary broke away from his two guards 
and threw himself upon the floor before the count, 
uttering a torrent of protestations and beseechings 
so loud and so insistent that Count Harold covered 
his ears with his hands, and gazed down at the wal- 
lowing little figure with open disgust. 

Young Duncan, meanwhile, lit a cigarette and 
watched the nobleman narrowly. He saw the aristo- 
cratic, almost regal authority with which the coimt 
spoke, at last, to the mumbling, prostrated notary, 
and the dramatic sweep of his hand as he dismissed, 
forever, the traitor to his house, and Young Dimcan 
smiled at the transformation that had come to Count 
Harold. He was still smiling when, the door having 
closed, likewise forever, upon Herr Gratz, the noble- 
man turned to him proudly for approval. 

" I told him,*' said the coimt, " that he had proved 
himself false, fatuously false to me, to — to us. I 
told him that he must leave the valley, and that Herr 
Simpelheim had agreed to find work for him in Ber- 
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lin, for which he would receive his living. I em- 
phasized ^" 

" That's all right, count,'* interrupted Duncan. 
** And how about the little old woman? We've got 
to decide about her, you know." 

** I am inclined to be merciful," nodded Count 
Harold with his most pompous air. *^ She has grown 
old in our service, and it is clear that she merely 
hated you. She was told that she was helping me, 
and she believed it. I will be responsible ^" 

"Quite right," said Duncan readily. **Well, 
that's done with. Now, there's one other thing. 
We've got to hunt up the daughter of the late 
Count of Pruxelles — ^I believe she's the only heir 
— ^and pay her what Simpelheim didn't for the 
property." 

The count blinked at Young Duncan for a full 
moment before he spoke. 

" Is it necessary — ahem — ^to " 

" No, it isn't necessary, and it may be a bit diffi- 
cult. But it's fair." 

Again the count delayed his answer. Gradually 
a sly smile appeared at the comers of his mouth, and 
he smoothed his thin mustache to hide it. 

"Ah, yes. It is artistic, very artistic," he re- 
marked enigmatically. " She deserves it — as you 
say. Very indirectly, of course. She and her 
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rubies! I approve. It is an artistic, quite an ar- 
tistic solution." 

He became conscious o£ Duncan's critical stare, 
and turned again to the paper upon the desk, still 
smoothing his upper lip. 

** And I am rich." 

** It looks as if we all were." Young Duncan gave 
up the puzzle easily. After all, what did it matter? 

** Rich," echoed the count. 

Dimcan stirred lazily and smiled. 

"I thought you hated money, count," he sug- 
gested. 

Count Harold seemed to resent the interruption 
upon his golden musing and the raillery in the 
other's tone. 

** You would not understand," he said. ** I am 
rich, am I not? " 

" Undoubtedly." 

"Then why discuss money? Only the poor dis- 
cuss money — ^mere matter-of-fact money." 

" That's another point," urged Duncan quickly, 
another thought coming to him. ** We mustn't dis- 
cuss it. Nobody must know anything about those 
rubies. You understand that, of course." 

" Of course." 

Count Harold said it carelessly, but he understood 
clearly enough. And, so well has the secret been kept, 
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and so wisely has Simpelheim sold the Ardenelles 
rubies, that the great public has never guessed the 
truth. If you possess a stone which has a richer, 
deeper red than common, and if you are curious 
about it, you can have it tested; and probably you 
will learn that your ruby has all the distinguishing 
features of those jewels from the cavern in the Ar- 
denelles plateau. But if you should go to-morrow 
to Maurice Simpelheim's now famous shop in Berlin, 
where every morning a wizened-up, bent little man 
with sharp eyes sweeps the floors, and later opens 
the door for you, your suggestions that these are 
not true Orientals will be denied flatly, with much 
scoffing and ridicule, by that prosperous, stout per- 
sonage himself. And he will have the best of you, 
for you can't prove it, and, after all, why should you, 
since, whatever its source, you have the most beauti- 
ful ruby in the world on your finger. 

Young Duncan sat quiet for a time, still watching 
the absorbed nobleman. At last he leaned forward 
and filled their partly emptied glasses. 

** I propose," he said, rising and facing the fire- 
place and the closed panel, "that we drink to the 
health and the — ^the happiness of The Lady Without 
Jewels, God bless her! Without whom," he added 
whimsically as he lifted the glass, " there would have 
been no jewels." 
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" To the Lady, yes." The count drank, but did 
not rise. 

Young Duncan set down the glass upon the table 
and walked slowly out. 

** Rich,'* muttered Count Harold. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IN WHICH THEBE IS A LETTEB, AS W£IiI« AS OTHEB 
MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE 




IT was nearly noon of the following day 
when Young Duncan awoke and stared 
dully about him. His senses cleared 
slowly after his deep sleep, and it was 
a number of moments before the higli, 
wood walls with their faded decorations, and the 
bright windows set deep in the thick stone became 
real to him. It all came back to him in gradual 
stages — ^the castle, Ardenelles, the cavern, Simpel- 
heim, the rubies. Yes, by George! the rubies. He 
sat up quickly. He must be up and doing. It was 
late. 

On the edge of the bed, however, he paused and for 
some moments he sat motionless. His heart was 
awake now and its vision was limited by steady^ 
brown eyes, with illusive lights and shadows playing 
in their depths, and wavy, brown hair which wouU 
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not be confined, and an oval face whose sensitive lines 
seemed to concentrate and quiver in the full-lipped 
mouth and its quaint smile. His memory ran hur- 
riedly from the first moment he had seen her on the 
boat, past incident after incident, until she lay in 
his arms under a flickering yellow light, and her eyes 
looked up into his with wonderful trustfulness, and 
her lips whispered, " I knew you would come.*' And 
there it lingered, and all the rest of the past became 
a blank, a meaningless blank. His big body became 
weak. It seemed to shake, just as it had when what 
was only a memory had been real. His mouth went 
dry, and his heart beat rapidly, and his mind could 
form only monosyllables. He pulled himself to his 
feet and angrily shook himself. Then he tramped 
up and down the room two or three times, muttering 
mild oaths at himself at one minute, laughing sheep- 
ishly and delightedly the next. At last he began to 
dress, but it was a slow process that morning. The 
memory returned persistently, and with it the same 
seizure, the unaccountable thing that was fooUshly 
like stage fright. The floor creaked scoifingly under 
his recurring tread, and the walls turned his forced 
chuckles into jeers. After some time he halted before 
the mirror to adjust his tie, and glared at himself 
shamefacedly. 

" Coward ! '' he declared with a grin. ** Coward ! 
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But then, you know, you never guessed it was like 
this ; now, did you? " he added in self-defense. " You 
went through all the rest of it all right. You played 
the game like a man. You took your medicine when 
it came and you gave it when it was necessary. You 
could laugh at her, and you'd have died for her in 
a minute. That's not talk, now. You would — ^you 
know you would." 

His tie doubled itself in a well-nigh inextricable 
knot at the vigorous jerk he gave it. 

*^ It was all right so long as you were working for 
her, fighting for her, so long as there was something 
to do. But now, when the end's in sight, when you've 
got a chance to win, you fade away. You turn into 
a jellyfish inside. Yes, that's what I said, a jelly- 
fish, a flabby jellyfish." 

He looked long at his glowering face and then, 
laughing excitedly, he threw on his coat. He 
stopped with his hand on the knob of the door. 

" Buck up, you idiot," he said. 

He slainmed the door behind him to convince him- 
self of his courage and went down the narrow pas- 
sage at full, determined strides. His eyes must have 
been blinded by his strange inward confusion, how- 
ever, for as he turned into the big hall he blundered 
at full tilt into Frau Gritzmacher, who was bustling 
toward the stairs. The good woman's weight stood 
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her in good stead. She merely swayed back and 
forth a few times like a pendulum. 

" I beg your pardon," he cried, infinitely the more 
shaken of the two. " Confoundedly careless of me. 
Pm sorry ; really, I am. I — ^I ^" 

Frau Gritzmacher's round face was beaming as 
she regained her balance well enough to bow respect- 
fully. She started off down the hall, beckoning him 
mysteriously to follow, which he did stupidly, won- 
dering vaguely what she meant and why she seemed 
so anxious. She was hurrying, and she kept looking 
back to make sure he did not escape her. Down the 
stairs they went, and she turned at once into the din- 
ing hall, which lost some of its sombemess at noon, 
with the simlight streaming in at a dozen open 
windows. 

Then all at once he understood. The dear, slen- 
der figure, in the familiar brown skirt and a white 
shirtwaist, slipped from the low, broad window ledge, 
where she had been sitting, and stood before him. 
He saw the welcoming smile, every doubt erased, and 
the tender, soUcitous question of the brown eyes. 
And he felt himself tremble and something within 
him seemed to turn over and begin to pound, pound, 
pound, until his ears were deafened and his brain was 
dizzy. He looked about desperately for Frau Gritz- 
macher, but she had discreetly disappeared. 
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"Are you rested?'* came the clear voice. "Tve 
been sitting here for hours, and every time the 
clock struck I was thankful that you hadn't come 
down, that it meant another half hour's sleep for 
you." 

The voice sounded dim and far away to his drum* 
ming ears. He pulled himself together, however, and 
heard himself say in odd, unnatural tones : 

" Oh, yes. Thank you. Yes, I'm quite rested." 

He realized that his face was crimson, and at the 
thought the blood rushed more fiercely into his 
cheeks, until he was confident that there was not a 
drop anywhere else in his body. The weakness and 
the stiffness of his limbs, as he moved forward a step 
or two aimlessly, proved it. 

** And you're hungry now, of course," went on the 
far-away voice. ** So am I. Fve been waiting to 
breakfast with you and I'm nearly famished. Frau 
Gritzmacher will have it for us in a moment or two 
now." 

^^Frau Gritzmacher?" he questioned, sinking 
gladly into the chair at the head of the table. He 
grasped at the name wildly, sure that if he said 
more he should be incoherent, with those eyes search- 
ing his. 

" Yes. She has been a treasure." She seated her- 
self at the far end of the table, opposite him, and her 
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aloofness gave him back a trifle of his courage. 
** The servants are all down in the valley.'* 

The echo of a far-away shout came through the 
open windows and sharpened Yoimg Duncan's senses. 
He heard more cries and singing, muflled and sof- 
tened by the distance. With them came slow compre- 
hension. 

" Oh, yes,'* he said, " I told everybody to take a 
week oflF.*' 

**And they're celebrating. They're happy from 
the major-domo down to Fritz. Everybody is won- 
derfully happy. And you're the cause of it all. I 
heard them calling your name over and over again 
this morning. They've prayed for you and sung 
about you. They're good, these people. I love 
them." 

" Lucky people," his heart whispered, but he said 
gruffly: "I don't see why. A week's holiday isn't 
much." 

" Oh, it isn't that. They're living again. You've 
given the place the human touch. You've given them 
confidence and zest. Oh, I see it all now." 

'^ See what all? " he demanded more boldly as the 
theme became more impersonal. 

**0h, that humanity, people, action mean more 
than mere stagnant beauty ; that the drama is bigger 
and more really beautiful than the scenery ; that it's 
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better to do fine things than to see fine things. I 
don't know how to say it/' she added, her face flush- 
ing softly in her enthusiasm, ** but I understand it 
now. I've a better sense of proportion than I had, 
and a sense of proportion is as important in the art 
of living as it is in the art of painting." 

The old fire came into his eyes as he watched her, 
and with it a fierce, barbaric impulse to rush to her, 
seize her, crush her to him, possess her. When she 
finished, however, and the flame in her cheeks faded, 
he saw only the pure, gentle smile of her woman's 
mouth and the tender yearning of her steady eyes. 
His breath caught and he felt himself tremble again 
before the mystery of her, the wonderful fulfillment 
in her of all that he had consciously and uncon** 
sciously desired. 

*^ Yes," he said, looking away and speaking rap- 
idly to crowd down and cover his returning, un- 
reasoning stage fright, ** you've thought it out bet- 
ter than I have, I guess. You'll have to teach me. 
I used to say that life was like running a train. My 
great-grandfather made railroads, and I suppose I 
got the idea from thinking about him. /'Well, your 
imagination is your engine. Lots of people let what 
little fire they have there go out. They only go 
downhill; that is, their characters do, their real 
selves. Others keep a little fire going, just enough 
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to creep along slowly and safely on the level. They 
can't climb. Then there are some who just let their 
engines loose and glory in the big fires and speed, 
you know, and the first thing they know they're head 
over heels in the ditch, and their lives are good for 
nothing but the scrap heap. I figured out that the 
best plan was to open your imagination throttle wide, 
and then to spend your time staying on the track. 
That way you get somewhere safe and sound, and, 
by Gkorge ! you've heard the wind blow, too — you've 
heard the wind blow." 

Frau Gritzmacher, after coughing and clearing 
her throat until she was hoarse, came swaying in 
under the weight of a huge tray. She looked at 
the big yoimg man staring out of the windows and 
talking, and at the girl at the far end of the table. 
She deposited the tray with a grunt of disappoint- 
ment, and she scowled openly at Young Duncan as 
she served him. She stamped her disapproval as she 
went back and forth between them; she clattered it 
among the dishes ; and she allowed the door to swing 
together behind her, when she left them again, with 
a noise that made Duncan jump, as a final reminder 
of it. And, unknowingly, she had her influence. 
When the echoes of the closing door died away, 
Duncan looked across at Jane Spencer and said 
contritely: 
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** Fve talked a lot, but I haven't shown a particle 
of interest about you. You're quite all right again 
from that — ^that cave and aU? " 

He faltered toward the end, for her eyes set him 
wabbling again within. It was terrible, that feeling. 
He hated it, and was ashamed for himself, and yet 
nothing had ever given him such utter joy. He 
never had dreamed that there could be such palpi- 
tating happiness in the world. It shattered his ego- 
tism. It freed him from himself. It let him live 
wholly in her. 

** Oh, yes,'' she said, ^^ quite all right. It was a 
strain, of course. I'm only a woman, after all. I 
was as weak as water down there. But now I like 
to remember it, somehow. It makes me feel as if I 
had done something, as if ^" 

" You did it all, really," he broke in. 

** Oh, no." Her eyes wavered, in quick confusion, 
before his first steady look. " I — ^I — ^what are you 
going to do now? " 

They sighed simultaneously with relief at the 
change of subject. Each heard the other. Each 
understood by the subtle telegraphy of love, but 
neither smiled. The keenest sense of humor fails, no 
doubt, in such moments. 

" Oh, I don't know," he said, pondering a moment. 
" There's enough to keep us busy for a while. We'll 
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have to organize this ruby mine of ours, to begin 
with." 

" Organize? '' 

" Yes. Get it so that anybody can look after it, so 
that it runs itself.'' 

" Oh! " Then she added after a moment: " You 
don't seem a bit excited about it." 

^^ Excited? I was, but not now," he said, toying 
with his coffee cup and trying not to look at her, 
lest he be unable to answer her questions sensibly. 
"No, the getting of it, beating rascally old Sim- 
pelheim, that was exciting. Merely taking out so 
many rubies and taking in so much money doesn't 
interest me particularly, except, of course, to make 
sure that it's done right." 

There was a slight pause. She sat gazing at him 
dreamily, thinking of him rather than of what he said. 
At last the silence warned her and she asked quickly : 

"There is no question about the value of the 
cavern ? " 

" I'm afraid not." 

"Afraid?" 

** Yes, it was a bit too easy. Finding things isn't 
half as much fun as making things." 

He looked up startled, when she laughed. 

** You're the most insistently consistent person in 
the world, I believe," she declared. 
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Her admiration, her pride in him were frankly 
in her tone, and her laugh had been so exquisitely 
tender that it had sent strange thrills tingling to 
his very finger tips. It was like a tiny shock of 
electricity, and it left him quite helpless for a 
moment* 

^^Yes," he stammered, flushing like an awkward 
schoolboy. " That is, I don't know. I — ^I hope so." 

He felt, without daring to look, that she was 
watching him with pitying concern, wondering what 
was the matter with him. For a second he strug- 
gled to tell her, to have it over with, but his tongue 
twisted dryly, trying to form words his mind would 
not give it. His heart thumped away, bursting with 
its wonderful news, and the rest of his body seemed 
to hang about it, holding it down, thwarting it. 

" What else will you do? " asked the dear voice. 

" Oh, there's the rest of the building, you know." 
The words came easily when he could take his mind 
from her. He plunged on, rejoicing in the sudden 
freedom. " We shan't stop with that because we're 
on * easy street.' It was a good thing to do before; 
it's a good thing to do now. We'd be quitters if 
we didn't. We tackled it; we ought to put it 
through." 

*' But " — ^there was a suspicion of the old mis- 
chievous twinkle in the brown depths as she gazed at 
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him — " but, you know, you came over here to build 
a bridge.'* 

He looked up quickly and saw the familiar whimsi- 
cal smile, softened but recognizable, twitch at the 
comers of her mouth. 

" By George ! you're right,'' he cried with sudden 
earnestness. He stared at her so hard and so long 
that she looked away. ** I'll do it, do it here. Down 
by the inn, you know. The old bridge is pretty 
shaky. It isn't the Rigi, of course," he added with 
a rueful laugh, " but it's a bridge and I'll build it.'* 

** I think I should like it better if you did," she 
said with an energetic little nod. ** Can I help? " 

"Help?" The wave of enthusiasm carried him 
along on its crest, and, before his inward trepida- 
tion could block it, he added in a breath : '^ There's 
another thing I'm going to do. I'm going to be 
married " — the wave broke and left him shivering, 
chilled — "if I can," he managed to add in a des- 
perate whisper. 

It is painful to record this strange, almost fem- 
inine, indirectness of Tom Duncan, who never before 
in his life had failed, however else, to be forthright, 
straight from the shoulder, vigorously masculine. 
The picture of him staring idioticaUy at a half-eaten 
piece of toast upon his plate, his face wrinkled with 
utter despair, his shoulders slumped in dejected re- 
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action from his momentary burst of courage, is even 
more pitiful. At the other end of the table, however, 
as if to comfort us, a girl« who was suddenly very 
pale and evidently wretched, rose and walked toward 
the door with faltering step. 

** Suppose we go upstairs — ^to the library,** she 
said so softly that it also was scarcely more than a 
whisper. Young Duncan followed her mechanically, 
and neither, even when they reached the great room, 
empty except of memories, looked for a second at 
the other. And yet they were sublimely happy, 
such is the sweet inconsistency of that ancient 
trouble — ^love. 

By the table Young Duncan stopped, picked up an 
envelope and tore it open. 

"A note for me — from the count," he remarked, 
endeavoring to make his voice casual, and failing 
badly. 

"What is it?'* asked the girl with similar effort 
and similar failure. 

Duncan read, stared, reread, smiled, again re- 
read, and then, to her surprise, laughed aloud 
excitedly, 

"What is it?" she asked again. 

For answer he crowded the letter into his pocket 
and sat down limply in the count's chair, his glance 
roving wildly about the room, looking at everything 
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in sight except her, seeing nothing in the world ex- 
cept her. 

"What are you going to do?" he demanded at 
last. The question seemed to take all of his breath, 
for he fairly gasped on the last word. 

There was a quivering pause, and in that pause the 
girl seemed to stand straighter. Her face was very 
white and calm, a setting merely for the brown eyes 
glowing now with a brave new light. 

" I think," she said, throwing her head back 
proudly, " I think I shall be married, too — ^if I 
can." 

The silence was so deep that they seemed to hear 
the frantic beating of their hearts, pulsing in per- 
fect rhythm. His eyes were steady now and so 
were hers, and each saw a wonderful vision. They 
held their breath, waiting for something they already 
had but dared not believe. Slowly, together, they 
smiled, glorified smiles. 

** Little girl," he whispered hoarsely as he leaned 
forward. 

"Wait! "she cried breathlessly. "Wait! I must 
tell you first. Do you remember — on the ship — ^I 
told you a woman loves to be loved. It's true. And 
he seemed to love me — ^Coimt Harold, I mean. You 
don't know what that means to a woman. I felt that 
I owed him so much — I don't know how to say it. 
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And I was sorry for him. I wanted to help him. 
And then when you came, I was afraid I wouldn't 
be loyal to him, don't you see? And I made myself. 
Then you let me think you were married. That was 
cruel, dear, cruel. It's all right now. She has told 
me all about it. But it was cruel then. It made me 
understand myself. Oh, I hated myself and I tried 
to hate you. And I couldn't, dear. Pm only a 
woman, only a woman, and I love you. Yes, I love 
you. . I ought to say it first.'' She closed her eyes, 
and her slender body swayed a little. " Now, Tom, 
you can come and take me, if you want me. Take me 
and forgive me and love me." 

His arms went about her very awkwardly, very 
gently. There were tears in his eyes of which he 
was not ashamed. He said nothing, but he felt words 
too big and beautiful to be spoken. And he was 
very humble. 

Some time later the red Mercedes came throbbing 
up the drive and halted at the door under the por- 
tico. Almost at once a handsome head, with laugh- 
ing eyes and mouth, and ruffled hair, appeared from 
the library window above. 

"Williams," called Young Duncan's voice with 
the old command in its tone, ^^go to Bermensdorf, 
get the first minister you can find, and bring him 
back here double quick." 
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McNeil, who was helping Madame Loiseaux from 
bhe rear seat, stopped to look up with a compre- 
bending smile. 

** God bless ye, sir, and her," he said with honest 

joy- 

Madame Loiseaux smiled also, with arch coquetry, 
Eis she nodded up at him. 

** Tell you fianc&," she called, " that your wife, 
m'sieu, extends the congratulations with all her 
heart.'' 

"Yes, sir,'* said Williams, his face shining. 
" Double quick, sir.'' 

Young Duncan turned and caught a slender, yield- 
ing hand. 

" Did you hear that? '' he cried. " Bless 'em all, 
aren't they bully?" 

" Yes," she said simply, her eyes wet. " I — ^I must 
go and tell Mary Ann. Do you know, dear," she 
went on slowly, innocently, unheedful of the suspi- 
cious burst of laughter which followed Miss Smith's 
name, " she told me yesterday that it wasn't a tradi- 
tion at all. It was a clause in a wiU. He had to 
marry ^ a lady without jewels.' She said she feared 
he never really cared for me at all. Do you 
think ^" 

Young Duncan interrupted her. 

" Let's read this together, old girl," he said, tak- 
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ing the count's note from his pocket, while his other 
arm encircled her waist. 

And this is what they read: 

" Mt deab Mr. Van Aisttke: You will not understand, 
but it is my duty to tell you, and no count of Ardenelles has 
ever been derelict of duty. I have found my true lady, and 
she has triumphantly torn from her person the jarring gems 
which sq>arated us. Thus she has become my *lady without 
jewels.' To that other lady, misunderstood, perchance, and 
misunderstanding, pray render my assurances of romantic 
respect 

" We are flying by night, led by the lure of romance. For a 
time we shall wander hand in hand, and then — ^ah, then, I 
have a boon to beg. It is the Castle of PruxeUes, where our 
sensitive souls may be satisfied. 

•* My lady calls me. Farewell. 

"Harold, Count of Ardenelles." 

To Young Duncan's joy, the girl sighed with re- 
lief, and then laughed softly. 

" He is a fraud," she said. 

" Not entirely, dear. He's one of those chaps who 
haven't the courage of their own egotism, and then, 
too, circumstances had him twisted." 

^^ A fickle fraud," she insisted with a mischievous 
wink. 

" Who frequently fools himself," he continued, 
smiling. 

"Oh, dear, I can't go any further with it," she 
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laughed, but almost instantly she became very 
sober. 

"What's the matter, old girl?" he asked. 

" It — it hurts a little to realize I was such a fool," 
she said. "And I always prided myself on being 
rather sensible. Ah, well, poor Count Harold ! Poor 
Mary Ann, without her rings and her bracelets!'* 
She looked up shyly at the big man beside her, I can 
forgive them anything, even * romantic respect.' 
Somehow," she added, nestling closer imder his arm, 
** I like everyone now." 

** And you love ^" 

" Just you, Tom." 
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CHAPTER XVn 

IN WHICH THERE FOLI.OWS A BEASONABLT HAPPT 
ENDING 

ORB than a month later a dingy con- 
veyance from Bermensdorf was halted, 
as it emerged from the eastern pass, so 
that its three passengers might look 
longer down over the valley of Arde- 
nelles. 

" Well, well," remarked the gentleman in the front 
seat, pulling at his white mustaches. 

The elderly lady behind him gazed with calm, ra- 
diant face. 

" A beautiful scene,'* said the gentleman who oc- 
cupied the rear seat with her, sententiously. He was 
a thin, sallow man with perfectly poised dignity and 
an air of dry finality and decision. 

" Yes," said the elderly lady softly. " Shall we 
drive on now?" 

They drew up again before the inn and asked ques- 
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tions of Frau Gritzmacher, who had bobbed into 
sight at the first warning of hoof beats. They looked 
about them curiously at the broad, simple, stone ve- 
randa (which August Zimmerman had built) and at 
the growing trellised vines (which Madame Loiseaux 
had planted and cared for) and, beyond the open 
door, into the homelike, trim hallway (which Jane 
Spencer had arranged to Frau Gritzmacher's utter 
satisfaction). Then, as the driver started the horses 
again, their eyes came back to the kindly, round- 
faced woman, who bowed and smiled after them. 
And the elderly lady leaned forward and touched the 
arm of the gentleman in the front seat. 

" What does it remind you of? " she asked. 

Before he could answer, they rolled smoothly upon 
a bridge under which brawled and sang a noisy 
stream. It was a new bridge, and at the farther end 
a group of workmen were giving finishing touches 
to its stone rails. As they trotted past, one of the 
workmen, a big fellow with tanned face, and clad in 
a faded blue shirt and grimy trousers, startled them 
with a loud shout. 

** By George ! ** he cried as the driver mechanically 
reined in the horses. " By all that's strange. Where 
did you come from? *' 

The gentleman in the rear seat jeopardized his air 
of dignity by clambering with considerable haste 
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from the wagon and by grasping the dirty hand that 
was extended to him. He shook the hand vigorously 
for nearly half a minute. Then, suddenly remember- 
ing himself, he turned to his surprised companions. 

** My son,*' he said gruffly. Then, with a suspicion 
of a dry smile, as he looked back at the big fellow, 
he added : " My prodigal son. You may drive on, if 
you please.'* 

The conveyance obediently and discreetly creaked 
away down the road, leaving the two men together. 

"You'll have to walk it now,'* remarked Young 
Duncan with a chuckle. " But never mind that. 
Lord, but it's good to see you ! Shake hands again, 
sir." 

Young Duncan actually clapped the dignified mil- 
lionaire upon the back and pumped his right hand 
until it ached. And Robert Duncan allowed his thin 
cheeks to wrinkle with a shamefaced smile, and blew 
his nose fiercely and coughed, completely unconscious 
of the group of peasants who watched them. 

** Huh ! " he grunted at last, trying to return to 
his severe manner. " Just as I thought." He sur- 
veyed his son's battered appearance with an imita- 
tion of his old sneer. " You do not look as if your 
decision had been a fortunate one." 

" Similarly," retorted Young Duncan gayly, " the 
common cart, from which you just alighted, would 
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lead me to think that prosperity had given you the 
go-by since you lost my guiding hand. What do 
you think of my bridge?" he laughed, waving his 
hand at the solid little structure. 

"Huh!'* scoffed Robert Duncan. "As for the 
wretched carriage/' he added in quick defense, " it is 
the only conveyance, in that apology for a town, that 
is possible. It was already taken, but the gentleman 
who had hired it, learning that our destination was 
the same, kindly offered to bring me. I ^* 

"Who was he?*' broke in his son with sudden 
eagerness. "There was a lady, too. I scarcely 
noticed them. You took my breath away, you 
know. You in Ardenelles! I haven't gotten over 
it yet.'* 

*^ A Mr. Smith, sir, and a Mrs. Spencer, I believe. 
They were coming to join *^ 

"By George!'* Young Dimcan swung about 
and called some swift orders to the workers on the 
bridge, and then, catching his gaping father by the 
arm, started him off up the road at a pace which 
made the older man's stiff legs creak complain- 
ingly. 

" But, sir," sputtered Robert Dimcan, trying to 
wrench himself loose and failing, " what is the mat- 
ter? If I must proceed at this frantic speed, I 
surely have the right to know why." 
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" I was going to break it to you gently, father," 
replied the younger man, quickening the pace,. ^^ but 
if you feel that your rights are not being properly 
considered, I'll tell you. We're going to pay our re- 
spects to my mother-in-law.'* 

** Mother-in-law ! *' gasped his father. Young 
Dimcan took one look at the horrified face, and 
roared with laughter. 

" Never mind, father," he remarked consolingly. 
** You're better off than I am ; I've never even met 
her." 

Robert Duncan shook his head hopelessly, but he 
said nothing. He had the breath only to growl his 
renewed disapproval. 

When they turned into the castle gates the young 
fellow let go of his father's arm. 

"Home again," he said. 

"Home," panted Mr. Duncan, his scorn aug- 
mented by the realization of his physical inferiority 
to his son in their walk. " Is it — ^hotel, sir? " 

"Hotel? Lord! no," smiled Yoimg Duncan, 
watching his father's face with expectant good 
humor. " This is the castle of Ardenelles, which is 
and will always be, I hope, the home of your un- 
respectful and disobedient son." 

"Your's, sir?" stammered Mr. Duncan incredu- 
lously. 
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** Yes. Do you know, father," added the young 
fellow with an air of great solicitude, " you ought to 
take more exercise." 

**Yes," grumbled Robert Duncan less aggres- 
sively, "I — ^I suppose I ought." 

They were halfway up the drive when the door un- 
der the portico opened, and a slender, girlish figure 
left a pair of her elders in the doorway, and, waving 
her hand joyfully, came running down toward them. 
Before Robert Duncan could say a word he was left 
alone. He saw them meet, halfway between him and 
the elderly lady by the door. He saw the big pro- 
tecting arms of his son fold about the slender figure. 
Then he turned away and coughed excitedly, and 
blew his nose even more vigorously than he had down 
by the bridge; and, to Robert Duncan's credit, it 
may be added that he flecked his eyes carefully with 
a comer of the handkerchief. 

"Huh!" he growled, to feel more at home with 
himself. 

Then he heard his name called and, almost before 
he knew it, there were soft, tapering hands upon his 
shoulders, and he was looking down into deep, trust- 
ful brown eyes. 

"You're going to like me, Mr. Duncan, aren't 
you? " said a clear, low voice. " You know I always 
said that you cared more than you showed." 
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** Did you, indeed? *' replied Robert Duncan, smil- 
ing and frowning by turns. " Ahem — ^well, perhaps 
I did, perhaps — *' The brown eyes were very appeal- 
ing. To his own amazement and trepidation, the 
second after it was accomplished, he leaned down and 
kissed the girl's forehead. 

" Bully for you, father ! ** whispered Young 
Duncan. 

" Ahem ! '* snorted the dignified millionaire, search* 
ing frantically for his handkerchief. 

Then there were renewed greetings among the 
older people, and Robert Duncan kissed radiant lit- 
tle Mrs. Spencer's hand, and shook that of Mr. 
Smith, who looked perturbed and said, " well, well," 
and generally bore himself with amazing fortitude. 
They climbed at last to the library, where they heard 
the whole story, somewhat expurgated out of con- 
sideration for the troubled Mr. Smith, told by Yoimg 
Duncan with frequent ecstatic interruptions from 
the slender young lady, who sat with a proprietary 
air upon the arm of his chair. 

" And all the time," said Mrs. Spencer, looking at 
her daughter with moist, reproachful eyes, " you only 
wrote me that you had found a beautiful place, where 
you were very comfortable, that you had found in- 
teresting people and were sketching and all that kind 
of thing. And I never worried a second about you 
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until the last letter, when you announced you were 
married. How could you, Jane? " 

" Same with Mary. Same exactly," agreed Mr. 
Smith, " until I got the note signed the * Countess of 
Ardenelles.' These modem girls ! " he added with 
an airy benevolence, as if countesses were a common 
occurrence in the Smith family. 

^^ Huh ! " grunted Mr. Duncan, when the story was 
finished. "Luck.'' 

" I was sure you'd say that," laughed his son 
genially. "Remember? But, suppose it was, you 
wished me luck when I came away. You can't go 
back on that." 

" I do go back on that, as you call it," retorted 
Mr. Duncan, trying to be very stem. " I'm disap- 
pointed." 

** Disappointed?" echoed she who had been Jane 
Spencer. 

" Yes, my dear." And then Robert Duncan made 
his speech. " This young man," he said, addressing 
Mrs. Spencer and Mr. Smith, " made me a great deal 
of trouble. He objected seriously to certain prop- 
erties I owned, tenement properties, and to my way 
of administering them. He was a nuisance. Yes, 
sir " — ^he shook his head at his offending son — ^^ an 
infernal nuisance. He had other faults, serious 
faults, but we shall let those pass for the moment. 
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We parted. I disinherited him and went on about 
my business. But he had said things that I remem- 
bered. I could not forget them. They were grossly 
impertinent; impertinent, I repeat. Further, I was 
not permitted to forget them, for a newspaper, one 
of the muck-raking sort, of course, began to say the 
same things much more impertinently. Other pa- 
pers took it up, imtil I was reviled from one end of 
New York to the other. Never before had I had 
such an experience. I was humiliated, ashamed. I 
was alone. I am not as young as I was. I have few 
friends. Everybody took a shot at me. I realized 
that I had been wrong and that he had been right " 
— he glared fiercely at Young Duncan — *^ I say you 
were right. Meanwhile, he had stolen from me, by 
fair means or foul, my best servant, and I determined, 
by following that servant, to find him and to tell 
him, man to man, what I am telling you here. I ex- 
pected and, yes, I hoped to find him sick of his ex- 
periment, ready to meet me halfway. And I was 
going to ask him, as a personal favor and as a matter 
of business, to return with me and to carry out the 
plans he had made regarding my tenements. Instead 
of penury, however, I find him in all prosperity and 
happiness. I cannot ask him to help me. Therefore, 
I say and I repeat, I am disappointed, personally, 
selfishly disappointed." 
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He sat very straight and rigid as he iSnished and 
looked his son solemnly in the eyes. His face sof- 
tenedy however, in spite of him before the comrade- 
ship in the Tom Duncan smile, a comradeship which 
he had missed before. Then, reflectively. Young 
Duncan's left eye closed. 

** Thomas ! " cried his father, irritated as always 
by the old trick. 

"Yes, father.'' 

It is an ancient proverb that if we look for the 
pleasant things in people we shall not be troubled 
by their faults. Perhaps Robert Duncan, at this 
moment, focused his attention upon the open, friend- 
ly right eye opposite him. At any rate, he capit-^ 
ulated. 

** Never mind," he said weakly. 

"You don't need to be disappointed," remarked 
Young Dimcan after a short pause. 

"Why not, sir?" 

^^ Because I'll come back with you just the tame. 
Won't we, old girl?" 

She nodded brightly down at him. 

"No, sir," began his father, his bony fingers 
clutching nervously at the arms of his chair. "I 
refuse ^" 

"Yes, sir," contradicted Young Duncan. "It's 
a fine big job and I'll do it. My work's pretty wtll 
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done here. I'm ready for something else, and I'd 
rather clean up your tenements than anjrthing else 
I know — except," a touch of honest regret came to 
his face, " except build the Rigi bridge. We'll start 
to-morrow," he added briskly. 

"To-morrow?" 

Mr. Duncan cleared his throat two or three times. 
Then he rose and walked to the window, where he 
stood for some time with his back to them. At last, 
without turning, he said gruffly: 

" Thank you, Thomas." 

Later they talked it all over. 

" But I wanted to see Ardenelles," pleaded Mrs. 
Spencer. 

"We've time for a glimpse of it now," agreed 
Young Duncan, jumping up eagerly. " It won't be 
dark for two hours. Come on, everybody." 

" But I don't see — ^" objected Mr. Smith with the 
pompous air that became the father of a countess., 
" There's Mary— I ^" 

" I'd thought of that. We'll find her m Paris. 
I have the address. The count draws on the treas- 
ury quite frequently." 

Through the sweet-smelling upland woods they 
tramped, and in the hush of the primeval forest they 
talked in subdued tones. Mrs. Spencer leaned with 
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quiet content upon the strong, blue-sIeeved arm that 
helped her over the rough places of the path, and 
Robert Duncan's steely eyes shot back and forth with 
fierce pride between the girl at his side and the broad 
shoulders of his son. As for Marie Annabelle's 
father, he pulled at his white mustaches and basked, 
self-satisfiedly, in the warming reflection of his 
daughter's suddenly achieved nobility. At last they 
climbed out upon the plateau and made their way to 
the mouth of the cavern, which was covered now with 
a square, one-storied house of stone. Since that 
time a cupola has been added, with an outside stair- 
way, and visitors to Ardenelles call the place " The 
Lookout," little guessing what goes on beneath them. 
But that is another story. 

McNeil laughed boisterously when he was told the 
news. 

" Sure an' I knew it the minute I saw the bunch of 
civilization ye had i^fid ye," he declared. They stood 
in the crevice, where Gratz had so l^trangely disap- 
peared on that moonlit night, while the others fol- 
lowed big Emil through the winding cave. " I knew 
they'd get ye in time^ tho' I wasn't expectin' it 
so soon, to be honest. Sure ye've been takin' it 
comparative easy for a month now. 'Tis time ye 
took a long vacation av hard work. But 'tis all 
right. It suits me, this place, an' it suits the 
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little woman. An' we'll take care av things like a 
charm.'' 

"When the coimt comes back — " began Young 
Duncan. 

" Sure if he don't stick over at his rainbow palace, 
a-writin' those memories av his, I'll remind him that 
I'm Irish ; an' if that don't do it, sure I'll prove it 
to him," he added grimly. 

They heard the hollow echoes of the others coming 
nearer. 

"An' say, sir," went on McNeil, lowering his 
voice, "ye won't forget to see that man ye spoke 
about ; you know, the wan that's after me over there. 
Ye see, sir, I might be wantin' to visit Broadway on 
my weddin' trip." 

From the plateau they followed a new path along 
the valley stream, and at length came out upon 
the main roadway near Young Duncan's bridge. 
Turning toward the castle, they came to a staunch, 
square house, which looked old, and yet was so 
new that the workmen were still busy about it. 
In their midst, the obvious master hand, stood fat 
August Zimmerman. He trudged down to meet 
them at Young Duncan's call. His beaming face 
turned blank when he heard of the promised de- 
parture. 

" Ach, Mac he said it." He shook his head lugu- 
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briously. ^^ But I ain'dt believed it. It vass too bad. 
Mac, he stay choost the same, eh vat ? *' 

" Of course, and we'll be back here before we know 
it '' 

^* Maype, yess. Und you vass going to de 
States,'' he said a little wistfully. " De States, God 
bless 'em ! " 

" A little homesick for Pottsbridge, Eh What? " 
asked Young Duncan. 

" Nein. Dis place vass goot. New Pottsbrich, I 
call it. It vass de States und der faderland, both 
togedder at vunce alretty. I haf mein home " (Zim* 
merman had occupied the notary's house since Herr 
Gratz had left the valley) " und mein vork, imd 
plenty of money. It vass enough." 

Little Mrs. Spencer, who had been listening, leaned 
forward with keen interest. 

"Pottsbridge?" she asked. "Do you mean the 
Massachusetts Pottsbridge? Have you lived there? " 

" Pottsbrich? " August Zimmerman threw out his 
chest proudly. "Lived dere? Ach! I build it. I 
made it. I vass de selectman " 

" What did I say, Frank? " She turned to Mr. 
Smith with a ripple of excited laughter. " We f oimd 
it, a party of us, driving one day, and the minute I 
saw the inn here, I said " 

" A queer place, that Pottsbridge," admitted Mr. 
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Smith, who had not followed the conversation. '*I 
guess you're right. Old-fashioned and " 

^^ The dearest, quaintest, most homelike town in 
America," declared Mrs. Spencer, her eyes shining. 
*^ And you wouldn't admit it. I've longed to go 
back there, to live there," 

" We'll live in New Pottsbridge, mother," laughed 
Young Duncan. 

^^ I t'ink maype you like de Simpelheim place," 
said August Zimmerman, frowning vindictively at 
the supercilious Mr. Smith. ^^ Dot iss new-fashioned 
alretty. It ain'dt queer und ^' 

^^ I must go there again, soon," interrupted Mrs. 
Spencer soothingly. 

"Ach! yess. To go dere again, eh vat?" de- 
clared the mollified Grerman. *^ Und dere is de prew- 
ery. Ach, such peer, such peer ! " 

When they turned into the castle drive the red 
Mercedes came down to meet them on its way to the 
improvised garage. Robert Duncan stared at the 
straight, imperturbable figure at the wheel. 

" Williams, you — ^you scoundrel ! " he cried. 

The car drew up beside them and Williams de- 
scended with measured sjtep. He stood erect, his 
hands flat to his sides ; and his face was as emress- 
ionless as ever. 

" Yes, sir^" he said respectfully. 
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"We'll have to leave Williams, father,'' laughed 
Young Duncan. "He'll be needed here. He's the 
real financier of Ardenelles." 

" Are you going away, sir? " asked Williams, his 
face relaxing into quick anxiety. 

" Yes, Williams, for a time. And I want you to 
take my place while we're gone. Come up in the li- 
brary at about eight o'clock, if you will. I want 
to talk it over with you." 

" Very good, sir," came the hesitating reply, while 
Robert Dimcan stared in amazement at his son. 

It was a long evening, crowded with conferences 
and plans and preparations. The older people had 
retired long before Williams and McNeil and August 
Zimmerman left the library, and it was after one 
o'clock when Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Van Alstyne 
Duncan were finally alone. When the door closed 
behind the last one of the loyal trio, she came to him 
and rested her head against his broad breast. 

"WeU, old girl?" 

" You — ^you like the little lady with the old-fash- 
ioned clothes, Tom? " she asked, looking up at him 
with mischievous tenderness. 

" She's fine, dear, fine. I love her already." 

" And — and the lady without jewels, Tom? You 
like her— a little— just a little?" 

*^ Old girl ! " His arms tightened about her. 
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" In Ardendles or away from Ardenelles ? *' she 
persisted. ^^ It will never be a tradition to you, will 
it, dear, never?" 

He smiled down at her whimsically* 

** It's my one rule of life, darling,*' he whispered. 

The candles had sputtered and flickered an inch 
lower, before the two slipped through the panel by 
the fireplace and climbed the winding stairs. 

The big red car churned up to the inn. All along 
the road from the castle there had been a fusillade 
of cheers, and rough hands by the score had waved 
good luck to the travelers from Ardenelles. And 
there on the inn veranda were McNeil and Madame 
Loiseaux and August Zimmerman and Frau Gritz- 
macher, waiting to be the last to speed them on their 
way. They said all the dear old commonplace things, 
of course, and felt a thousand times more than they 
said. And there were hearty handshakes; and Ma- 
dame Loiseaux kissed Jane Duncan on both cheeks, 
and, afterwards, while McNeil applauded, Young 
Duncan himself, likewise upon both cheeks ; and there 
were a few tears. And then the car throbbed noisily 
and moved off up the incline; and they all crowded 
out into the road; and handkerchiefs fluttered until 
the woods hid them from each other. 

"Yay!** shouted McNeil. 
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"Yay!" came Young Duncan's voice from far 
away. 

Then they all went inside to calm their feelings 
with some of Frau Gritzmacher^s wine, all except old 
Gritzmacher. He remained in the road, staring re- 
flectively along the track the car had left. 

" Mem Gott! '' he muttered. " Le Bon Dieul '' 
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